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ADVERTISEMENT. 



It was the observation of one of the profouiitlest writers OD 
metaphysical philosophy, that the takings a taste of every 
sort of knowledge is uecessary to form the miad, and is the 
only way to give the andentanding its due improvement 
to Ihe full ezteat of its capacity." To those versed in the 
scienoe of education, the truth and propriety ui the obser* 
vation an apparent. To fill the storehouse of the 
memory with such principles and facts as tend to enlarge 
the understanding, to stimulate curiosity, expand and 
eierelse the reasoning powers of the mind» and inculcate 
habits ot observation and inquiry, is the design of the Pre- 

ciptoe's Assistant, or School Exam im br. The subjects 

of which it treats, are— 

Page 

» 

Ui, MitotBnmM Qit§tii9m m Qmtrttl Hirtmnf • « • « 1 

iiff .•••.•..••...m GmoiiffiU^ry 33 

M|f. Olt itoMOfl Mt/ory.. 42 

Aihiif on English Hi9(orij 55 

^ki§ •••••••••••••»•«•• oil ike Formation, Structure, S(C, 

0/lAe CMmfm 89 

•••• ••••• M^lfftitMioMf 95 

ttk§jf • CM NtOwreJ Pkikeophy 116 

9ihfy ••••••• on the Artt and Scitmcet 131 

9/A/y ••••••••••••• on ihe Fine 4rU 140 

lO^A^ « M RkHona 151 

lUMj^..* n Uttraimrtm Omt ro t 157 
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IV ADVEETISElfENT 

I2M/y Atitcellancomi Quesiumt om PA«/SMoj»Ajf«*« •••••••• 162 

13M/y ChroMohff^,,.^ 165 

14M/y OM Mythology 189 

Ibtkig om Mmtrtdogp 201 

Wkljf Ml BsrMrff.,. 210 

UtfA^r on JAmo 114 

IMif on Agrieitiiurt.... 222 

19M/jf om ike Britith QmtiiiuAm . 229 

9XHkly on Botany 247 

21i*/y on Chemisiry 259 

22rf/y on Religion 277 

23(Uy on Sacred Hts/ory 287 

24ikljf containing a vari^tt/ of useful 

and intereatiny w/urmaiion 294 
2biAip The manner of addreuing and wrUing to the differomt 

«tHtAf tit Socte/y, Sf€» SfCt •••••••••••••••••• 317 

^hiy Farmo of School Pra^en^tfc. 345 

Such are briefly the contents of the PaECBPT0R*8 Assier- 
ANT, which, besides being an epitome of useful and general 

learning, is calculated to form a repository of valuable 
and interesting knowledge in after-llfct and to serre as a 

recapitulation and common place book of minute and 
laborious research and mquiry. 



Mr. John Smith, of Liverpool, in his Lectures on 
Education," observes — 

" The Rer. David Williams's excellent works on edaeation. entitled the *Vro- 

oeptor's Assistant' and the • Parfnt's Catechism,' the first mfntinne<J of wliich may 
be justly styli tl ilie Sun and Polar Star of School liuoks, urf> productiutis of great 
and anoanmon merit, and are admirably adapted to tiie purposes of education. 
T\\vy are not only calculated for the instruction of youth but for exerci^inu the 
kuow IfHige aud atUiinmentsof advanoL»d students, aud supplving them with a ready 
•nd exhaustless ftend of informaUon on general science and jpolite literature: in « 
word, their unequalled and improved method of communicating instruction, and of 
impartint; a large }H>rtion of kuowledu;e in a short space of time, are tlieir peculiar 
and emphatical preteiuioni. Bv their mfMM^ paiMil* and backward students may 
remedy the defer sand stj|)]dytne deticiencies of the usn;il course of school educa- 
tion ; and through their medium parents may be out in uossession of an easy and 
pleasing iMtlioa of examining and awsrtaining the praidoBey of ttwlr driMim'fe 
Bcbool attaiisments. Should tliere be any te <clier. parent, guardian, or student 
throughout the empire, not yet acqtiainted with the worth and utility of these ad* 
BinUe little Tolomei. we are convinced that, M fheir pemMl, tfMy vOI tbesk 
w iv tetradMlQgtbm lo Iheir lLDOwlcd««," 
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LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and HISTORY. 



GENERAL BISTORT. 

Tke tage kittoric mute 

Sktmid first conduct us through thp deeps ofitmi^ 

Sheuj how empires grew, decim'df and Jell 

In scattered states, Tuomsoh. 

How is history divided?—^. Into wcrerf and jpro- 
/one, or ancient and modem. 

Q» Expltttn these tenDS.-"-^. Si^ered History oontiuns 
the incidents and transactioDs mientioned in the Holy 
Scriptoree; Profime History includes all the'ftcts and 
Uvditlons to be found in authentic writers rejecting the 
various nations of the world. All authenticated events 
since the creation of the world to the fall of the Western 
Empire of the Romans, and the final subjugation of Italy 
by the Lombards, come under the title of Ancient His- 
tory ; all since that era to the present time are included 
under that of Modern History. . 

Q. Are no other divisions of history in use ? — -A. Yes : 
some historians make use of these divisions: 1st, that of 
andent tima, which they make to extend from the crea- 
tion of the world to the birth of Jesus Christ; 2dly, that 
of the mUdk agOt within which they comprise the time 

a 
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between the birth of our Saviour and the re-establishment 
of the Roman empire by Charlemasfne ; and 3(!ly, that of 
modern times, which extends from the coronation oi 
CharlemiifTiie, in the year 802, A.D. to the present time. 

Q. What was Varro*s division of history? — A. Into the 
obscure and unccrlain aga^ the fabtdow (ige^ and the hU^ 
torical age, 

Q. How did the poets divide history? — Into the 
golden, the filver, the brazen^ and the iron ages, 

Q. What period of time does Sacred History oocnpy 
in its narration About three thousand five hundred 
years from the ereatiopi of the world* 

Q. When is it generally computed that Profane His* 
lory begins? — A. About five hundred years before the 
Christian era ; that is, about the Ume of the first war be-* 
tweeu (ireece and Persia. 

Q. What is meant by the obscure and uncertain apfes ? 
— A, That time which elapsed from the creation of the 
world to the universal deluge. 

Q. Wiiat period of time is that which is denominated 
the fabulous age? — A. That which elapsed from the esta- 
blishment of the Olympic games, or of political and civil 
society in Greece, to the time of the Trojan war. 

Q, What interval of time is that which is called the dark 
and barbarous ages?*— ul. That which lasted from the 
time of the Roman emperor, Ckmatantine the Greal» to 
that of Charlemagne. 

Q« When does the Mstorieal age commence?— ^i. From 
the time of Charlemagne* 

Q, Mention the principal epochs in history? — A, First, 
.he creation of the world ; secondly, the universal deluge, 
1656 A. C. ; 3dly, the destruction of Troy, i 184 A. C. ; 
4th!y, the foundation of Rome, 758 A. C. ; 5thly, the 
hirtli of Jesus Christ; 6thly, the re-establishment of the 
Roman empire by Charlemagne, 802 A D. ; 7thly, the 
reformation of religion in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and the balance of power established among the 
states of Europe ; and Bthly, the French revolution. ' 

Q. Of what does history first inlbnn us? — A* Of the 
creation of our first parents, Adam and Eve,—- their fait 
from a state of perfect bli88t<--end the introduction of sin 
ami deathfand their conaefinent evflsi into the world. 
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What does history next recount The deitnie* 
tkm of the world by the universal deluge, and the preser- 
vation of the hiuiiaa race in the persons of Noah and hie 
fiunily. 

A Which quarter of the globe is each of Noah's sons 
said to have peopled?— il. The descendants of Shem 
fq[>read themselves over the east ; those of Ham settled hi 

Africa ; and the posterity Japhet peopled Europe. 

Q, Which quarter oi tlie globe was tirst inhabitt^d 
A. Asia. >. 

Ancient History f Sacred.) ' 

Which is the first nation of which we have any 
account?— j1« The Hebrews, or as they were afterwards 
called, the Israelilea, or Jews. 

Q. Why were they called by these nwmes?— J. They 
derived the name of Hebrews firom Heber; that of 
Israelites from Israel, a name which the Almighty had 
been pleased to give to Jacob ; that of Jews they took 
from J udah, on account of the strength and number of his 
tribe. ^ 

Q. Mention the most important incidents in (he history 
of the Israelites. — A. 1st, Their separation from the rest 
of mankind who had relaj^sed into wickedness and idolatry, 
to preserve the knowledge and worship of the Supreme 
Being ; 2dlyy their bondage in the land of £gypt ; 3dly, 
their departure out of Egypt, and the delivery of the de- 
calogue or Ten CommaodiBents ; 4thly, their wanderings 
ki lha WiUiemess or Desert of Arabia i 6thly, the division 
of the twelve tribes into the two kingdoms of Israel mi 
of JTndah, hi the reign of Jeroboam ;/6thly, the extinction 
of the kingdom of Israel, in the year of the world ttSSS, 
by PiMdmanassart and of the kingdom of Jadah, in the 
year of the world 3420, by Nabuchodonoser; 7thly, their 
delivery by Cynrs the Great from the capiiviLy of Babylon ; 
and 8thly, the taking" of Jerusalem, and the second destruc- 
tion of the Temple in the seventieth year of tlie Christian 
era, when their dispersion and utler extinciion as a nation 
took place. 

Obs In the war between the Romans and the Jews, which tt^rmi* 
Jiated in the capture ot" Jerusalem, it is saitl thnt Pearlv ovx- miiiion and 
mhaia at tilt) latter pehihed, besides a va^t a umber who died in cavea 

as 
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woods, the wilderacis, commc^i sewen, &c. where they had secreted 
tlmnaelves, and of whom no adailation can be mado. 

Thia account, which may probably be considered as one of fhe ro» 
mances of history, has no doubt received its authentidfy ftom tibe 

following eloquent and higbly-colourpd ficroTint of Josephiis : — 

*' Soon after the estabiishment of ('liristiunity," says this highly- 
Ijifted historian, " the Jewish nation, disi)cr.sL'(i since the second destriiC- 
tion ui' its temple, had totally ditiappeared. By the light of those fiamt^ 
whxdi devouied tiie nonimients of Haandeiit aplendour, the conqueron 
I hdieM a milfion of ▼ietans dead or expiring on their The hat>^ 
of the enemiaa of that unfintunaie nation raged longer tiian the fire 
which had consumed its temple. Weighed down by taxes, and forced 
to contribute more than Chri?;tiani for the support of society, they had 
hcirdly any tiling of the rights which it gives. If a destructive scourge 
happened to spread havock among the inhahituits of a count^i the Jews 
had poisoned the springs i or tiiote men, cuned by heawa, had, nevefw 
theleSB, Ineensed H hf weir prayers against the niooii wluch they wm 
suppoaiMl to hate. IKd aovoraigns want pecuniary aaaiaftance tu canrv on 
iheie wars, the Jews were compelled to give up those riches in whicb 
they sought some consolation against the oppressing sense of their 
abject condition : as a reward for their sacrifices, ihvy were expelled 
from the stat*i wiiich they had supported, and were afterwards recalled, 
to be stript again. Compelled to wear, exterioriv; the badges of their 
abject alvte, they were everywhere expoeed to we mmMB of tlie vte* 
poptilaoe. When fvon his aoUiary retreat an entfaiisiaalic hermit 
preached the crusades to the nationa of Europe, and a part of its inha- 
Dfitants left their conntry to moisten with their blood the plains of Pales- 
tine ; the knell of pruinisciioiis massacre tolled before the alarm-bell of 
war. Millions of Jt'ws were then massacred to ii^lut the pious rage of 
the cru&aderji. It was by tearing the eutrailii ul their brethren, that 
ttieae warnoie sought the protection of heaven. SeuUs of men and 
bleeding hearts were offered aa holocausts on the altars of that God 
who has no pleasure even in the blood of the innocent lamb, and 
ministers orpeace were thrown into a holy enthusiasm by these bloody 
sacrifices. Basil, IVeves, Cohlentz, and Cologne became human sham- 
bles. Upwards of 400,000 victiins, of all ages. a&d oC both sezes^ioA 
their lives at Cesarea and Akxaadria." 

Q. To how many kinds of government were the Jews 
subject? — A, To four* 1st, the patriarchal, under twenty- 
two patriarchs; 2dly, the judiciary, under twenty-two 
judges ; 3dly, the royal, under twenty-two kings ; and 
4tbly, the sacerdotal, under twenty two pontiffs; among 
whom some bore the titles of king^, as Aristobulu^ 
Alexander, Hyrcanns, Antipater, Herod, ^ 

Q. Mention the duration of these respective govern- 
menta.— ^. The patriarchal began under Abraham, and 
lasted until the departure of the Israelites out of the land 
of Egypt, in the year of the world S5i3. The Judidary 
govemmeot began in 2513 A. M. and endwed S96 yean 
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The ngal began in A. M. and laitad UO yeara* 
And Ike aacmlolal bcfan 346S A. M. and laated until the 

extinction of the Jews as a nation in the seventieth year of 
the Christian tra.. 

Q. What was the nature of the patriarchal and judi- 
ciary govermuent among the Jews? — A, That of a re- 
public. 

Q. Who were the most distinpriilshed of the Jewish 
legislators and croveriiors ?— y^. Moses, David, Solomon, 
and Judas Maccabaeus; the latter of whomv by his vaiour 
and patriotism, effected the deliverance of his country 
from the political and reUgioua oppreaaion of the Ro» 
mans. 

Of hoar many nations do the Seriptnrea ptoAea to 
give an account ^--J. .Of twenty-three. 

Q. Hoition them.— il* let, The laradHea or Jewa; 
Mly, the Moabites; 8dly, the Ammomtea; 4thly, the 
Midianites ; 5thly, the Edomites ; 6^1y, the Amalekites ; 
7thly, the Ishmaelites ; Sthly, the Canaanites ; 9thly, the 
Philistines; lOthly, the Syrians; llthly, the Phcenicians; 
12thly, the Assyrians; ISthly, the Babylonians; 14thly, 
the Medes; 15lhly, the Persians or Elaniitcs ; 16thly, the 
Scythians; ITthly, the Phryg^ians; ISthly, the Trojans; 
19thly, the Mysians; 20thly, the Lydians ; 2lRtly, the 
Lycians ; 22dly, the Cilicians; and ^3dly, the Egyptians. 

Q. Through what period of time doen the history of the 
Moabites extend? — A. From their founder Moaln the son 
of Lot, to the time of Nebncbadnezzar. 

Of the Ammonites?^^. From their founder Am- 
nion to the time of Nebuobadnescar. 

Q. Of the Midianitea^— uf* From Midian, the fonrth 
eon of Abrahamt to the time of their two laat kfaiga, Zeba 
and Zalmnnah, who were vanquished by Gideon. 

Q. Of the Edomites?—^. From Edom, or Esau, the 
aon of Isaac, to the time of Joram, king of the Jews, by 
whom they were destroyed. 

Q. Of the Amalekites ? — A, From Amalek, the grand- 
son of Esau, to the time of Saul and David ^ when they no 
longer subsisted es a nation. 

Q, Of the Ishmaelitea? — A. From Ishmaelt the aon of 
Abraham. 

Q« Of the Canaanttea?' J From Canaan, the grand- 
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aoB of Noalit to die tiiDe of Joshua, who, dgfemted 
81 of Ibeir petty kinge* p Q eaeaeed Jiumelf of tiMureooBtry. 

Q. Of tlie Philieliiiee?^^ From MUnreim, Ihe eon of 
Ham, to the time when they were ia part ovemme hy 
Heflekkh ; tad finally, whoi they were vanquuhed by the 
Eg-yptians, and their nation extirpated. Among the re- 
inaikable events in the history of the Philistines is the 
destruction oi 3000 persons assembled at Gaza to sacrifice 
to the god Dagon. 

Q, Of the Syrians ? — A, From llehob, their first king, 
who hved in ilie time of David, to ihe reigu of Jeroboam^ 
who destroyed Damascus. 

Q. Of the Phoenicians? — A. Fron) Ag^enor, the first 
Idng of Sidon, who reigned a short time belbre the Trojan 
war, to the time that 8idon and Tyre were raduoed under 
the yoke of Alexander the Great. 

Q* Of the Afisyriana?— ^. From their founder Assur, 
the second eon of Shem,.to Ibe time of Sardanapalus, and 
Ua wife SemiiamiB; when tho empiin of Assyria was de» 
atroyed by Arbnoea, governor of Media./ 

Q. Of Ab Babyloaiaiia?<--id« Fram thw founder Nlm* 
rod, who, with bh contempofary Aisur, liyed about the 
middle of the eighteenth century after the creation of the 
world, to the time ui the rise of the kingdom of the Medea 
Aiid Persians, 

Q. C)t the Medes?— i4. From their founder Arbaces to 
the time o( Cyrus the Great, by whom the empire of the 
Medes was annexed to that of the Persians. 

Q. Of the Persians? — A. From El am, the son of Shem, 
to the time of Dan us Codomanus ; u lien the ern})ire of the 
Medes and Persians was overthrown by Alexander the Great. « 

<2« Of the Scythians? — A. From their founder ScytheSf 
a pretended son of Hercules, to the time of their last king 
Atheas ; wiien Scythia beeame anhfeet to FhUip» long of 
Maoedon. 

Q. Of the Phrygians? — A. From Ibogarme, the son of 
Gcmr, to the time of Adiastusi who^ dying without heirs, 
Phryg^ became subject to Croesus, Idngof Lydia. Midaa 
was one of the most ancient khiga of Phrygia. 

Q. Of the Mysians?— ^ From Olympus, their fint 

king, 10 Arius their last. 

Q, Oi tlie Lydians ? — A. From their first king Mones to 
' ^ime of CroBbus, who was vanquished by Cyrus the Great. 
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Q. Of the LydaiM Of this people vetj little i» 
Imown; *lheir biBtniy ftnd origin belongs to fabuloui 
tiiaei. Id the eqcpcditioti of Xeixce againtt the Greeka* 
meotioB k meda of tlieir coHiperation with tbe PeniMi 
foiees, . 

Q. Of the Cillduis?— il fVoiii Tanie» the iod of 
Jav«iB» to the time of Ae deetnieticMi of the empire, whett 

Cilicia became tributary to Macedonia. ' 

Amcixnt Histoky (Profane^ 

Q. Whence is the history of other nations to be derived? 
- — A, From profane writers. 

Q, Mention the principal nations described by the wri* 
lers of profane history. — A, Ist, the Chinese ; 2dly, the 
Elgyplians; Sdly, the Assyrians; 4thly, the Persians; 
5thly, the Grecianf^ ; 6Uily» the Romans; and 7thly» the 
Goths, Vaodalft Huns, and Tartar tribes. 

Q. Are no other nations mentioned in ulcient history ? 
Yes. In Abib, the Arabiani» the Carians^ the 
OdUite8» the Trojans, the Bithyntsns, the Cappadociuis» 
die Armenians* the Parthiasttp the Iniians» and the hot* 
habltMits of FMns. In Afrtca, the Carthaginians, the 
Oyreneans, the EthiopianSt and the Numidlans. In Eu* 
rope, the Etruscans, the Iberians, the lUyrians, the Bri« 
tons» the Gauls, the Panaouiaus, aud the Thrajians. , 

China. 

Q. When was the Chinese empire founded? — A, About 
240 years after the dehige, by Fohi, supposed by some to 
have been Noah. In the end of the tenth century of the 
Christian era, the Tartar descendants of Gengiscan coii- 
qnered China ; but during the middle of the fourteenth 
century the Chinese threw off the Tartar yoke^ and con- 
linatid subject to their native princes, till the year I633» 
when the Tartan again made themselves masters of the 
empife« and continiie so to the firesent day. , 

Egypt 

Q. What are the anilines of the history of Egypt ?—A* 
It was fimnded by Misrsim. called by profene authors 
Menes the second son of Ham. about 160 years after the 
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deluge. After the death of Misraim, E^^ypt was divided 
into the four dynasties of Upper Egypt, or Thebes, Lower 
£gypt, Thais, and Memphis. But Amenophis I. h«?iiig 
united these dynasties, assumed the title of Pharaoh, or 
Oreai King / in which he was followed by his forty-eight 
Sttccessors, the last of whom, PMunmeiicus, was slain in 
battle by Cambyaes, 1668 yeais after the fimndatiob of 
the kingdom* t Having been suoeeasivdy aubjeci to the 
Persians and die Macedonians, it a^i^in became an inde* 
pendent kingdom in the person of Ptolemy, one of Alex- 
ander's generals, and continued so till after the death of 
Cleopatra, the last of its independent sovereigns ; when it 
was reduced into the form of a Roman province by Au 
gustus Caesar, 31 A. C. In the seventh century of the 
Christiaii era, it became subject to the Saracens, in the 
reign of their caliph Omar. It was afterwards wrested 
from the Saracens by the Mamlouks, or slave usurpers ; 
and in the fifteenth century was annexed to the Ottoman 
empire, of which it still forms a province, governed by a 
Turkish pacha and twenty-four begler-beg^ or chiefs. 

Q. For what are the Egyptians particularly distin* 
guished ? — A, For the invention of the arts of scu^ture, 
painting, and alphabetic writing ; and their important dis» 
coveries in astionomy* geometj^, and the mathematics. 

Q, What customs were peculiar to the Egyptians ?—A* 
First, that fimmi rites ware not conftrvsd bnt sfter a 
scrawny into the life of the deceased, and by a judicial de- 
cree approving of his diaraeter. Secondly, that the bor- 
rower of money gave in pledge the body of his father, and 
was deprived of funeral rites, if he failed to redeem iL 
Thirdly, that all professions were hereditary, and the rank 
of each was scrupulously settled. And fourthly, that the 
bodies of the dead were embalmed^ and preserved with ex- 
treme care. 

Q. What did the deprivation of funeral rites imply 
among the Egyptians? — A. The exclusion of the devoted 
object from Elysium, or the regions of happiness ; whm, 
according to Uie mythology of the ancients, the souls of 
the just lived through eternal ages of indescribable felicity. 

Q. Mention the principal monuments of Egyptian anti- 

auity.— The pyramid* the labyrinth, the obeUskSi sad 
le ruins of Thebes. 
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Q. Dcfleribe Hmt moDumentg^if • Hie larffeil of the 
pyramids, which are three ii| namhert corera «even acres 

of ground, and is 450 feet Vfi perpendicular height. The 

labyrinth was cekbiated tor its 3000 apartments, which 
communicated with each other by so many turns and 
wind!nL!;s, that without a guide the traveller was lost. The 
obelisks, which were monuments of the victories of Si^sos- 
tris, consisted of a single piece of granite, of IBO feet high. 
And the city of Thebes was distiogtaished for its huodred 
hra2en gates. 

Q. Which are the four great empires which have 
enated in the world?— ^. The Assyrian or Babylonian^ 
the Mede and Persian^ the Grecian or Macedonian» and 
the Booian* 

Q. When did the Aasyrlan or Babylontan empire take 
its rise, and how long did it endore 7^A^ The Assyrian or - 

Babylonian empire was founded about 250 years after the 
flood by Belus, whom the Scrij^tures call Nimrod; and 
after enduring 1450 years, was overturned in the reign of 
Sardanapalus, by that of the Medes and Persians. » 

Perfia. 

Q. When that of the Medes and Persians? — A. The 
empire of the Medea and Persians was founded by Cyrus 
*he Great, on the ruins of that of Bahykm, five centuries 
and a lialf before the Christian era; and ended in the 
reign of Darins CodomannSp after a duration of 815 years. 
880 Ba C* 

Q. By wiiat meana did Cyrus unite the empire of the 
Medes and Persians?— J. By his succession to the throne 

of Persia on the death of his fether Cambyses, and to the 

sovereignty of the Medes, on that of his uncle Cyaxares 11. 

Q. Who was Cyrus? — A. The son of Mandane, the 
daughter of Astyaires, the king of Media, and of a Persian 
of noble extraction nuincd Caml)yses. 

Q. What was the extent of the empire of the Medes and 
Persians? — A. It comprised Persia, Media, Babyluaia« 
Assiyria» Lydia» Arabia, and their dependencies* 

nd 
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Greece and Rome. 

Q. When did the Grecian or Maoedooian empire take. 

its rise, and how long" did it endure?— The Grecian or 
Macedonian empire was founded by Alexander the Great, 
330 years betbre the Christian era, on the ruins of the 
empire of Persia, and after enduriii^r thirteen years, fel} 
under the power of the Romans, 146 B. C. 

Q, What became of the Macedonian empire on the 
death of Alexander? — A, After a series of contentions 
among his otticers, it was divided ioto the kingdoms of 
Macedon, Asia. Syria, and Egypt, 

Q. When did the Roman empire take its rise, and how 
long did it endure? — A. The empire of Rome was 
founded by Romulus, 753 yeara before the Christian era» 
and, till its dirision into the Emstem and Western £m« 
pireB» eompfthttided tte gveatert part of the then known 
worM. • likt Empire of the West was OYeitnnied by th« 
OotkS'tuid Vandab» mui other baribaroua natiow, in iim 
fourth and fifth eentnrles; that of the East, by the feUomra 
of Mahomet, under the title of Turks, in the middle of 
the fifteealh century, who still keep posse^^iou of their 
conquests. 

Q. What forms of government subsisted in Romedurin;? 
its dominion? — A. In the first two centuries and a half it 
was g"overned by king's; for the next live centuries it was 
subject to a republican form of government; and at the 
commencement of the Christian era it was governed by 
emperors, and continued under that kind of govemmem 
until its overthrow by the Turks. 

Q. When was the Roman state divided into the Eastern 
and Western Empires? — A. About the middle of the 
'foofib c«ntiiiy after the ChrisAian en» by Constantine the 
Oreat 

Q. What were the capital ciOia of the emigres of the 
East and We8t?~J. The capital of the Western Empire 
was Rome, Uiat of the Eastern, Constantinople. 

Q. What nation first cultivated learning and science ?— 

A, The Egyptians; they instructed the Greeks, who per- 
formed the same ofhee to the Romans ; aiui the two latter 
nations have contributed to the transuusaion of that know* 
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ledge to the world, of which we are iu possession at this 
day. 

Q, What proof Iiave we of the superiority of the Ecryp- 
tians over the rest of the ancient world in refinement and 
learning? — A. Wlien Greece was in the meridian of its 
splendour, and renowned ibr arts as well as arms, no per- 
son could rise to distlnctioii who had not visited the banks 
of the Nile, and eonversed with the fathers of science, 
Orpheus and Homer adopted the mythology of the £gyp* 
itans ; Pythagoras and Plato instructed themselves In &eir 
mathematical and philosophical discoveries ; and Lycurgus 
and Solon studied the principles of their legislation. 

Q. From what period does the history of Cheeee take its 
di^ ? — A. From the foundation of the kingdom of Sicyon, 
namely, about 260 years after the deluge. 

Q, Of how many states did Greece consist? — A. Of 
twenty-nine. 

Q. Mention the most considerable of them. — A. Argos; 

Attica, of which Athet^s was the capital ; Thebes; Corinth; 

and Sparta, or Lacedaemon. 

CJbs. The ancient name of Laccdaemoii way Leiegia, so called from 
iU founder Leiex. It was called LaceiidbmoQ) after the name of its 
fourth king, and Sparta from that of his wife : though it ruay ha re- 

marked, that, ia itoct proprietj, the foraur Is the asms ef tbs kingdam 
st the latter of m chief d^'only* 

Q. What remains of these cities exist in modem times ? 
Except Athenst only heaps of rnins. 

Q. When do the states of Argos and Athens appear to 
' have been founded? — A» About eighteen centuries before 
the Christian era. 

Q. When was that of Lacedjemon founded ?^ — ^Abuut 
fifteen centuries before the same era. 

Q. To what period may the kino:flom8 of Troy, Corinth, 
Latium, Mycenae, Tyre, Thebes, and Lydia, be referred 
for their rise ?— ui. To about iburteen centuries before the 
Christian enu 

Nineveh, Babjflont Media, and Cappadocia, 

Q« What Icingdoms arose on the mins of the Assynan 
monarchy, on the death of Sardanapalus I. ?^A. Those 
of Mineireh, Babylon, Media, and Cappadoda. 

Q. When did these kingdoms take their rise?— i#. 
About eight eenturies bdbie.the Christian era* 
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Q, Wlio was the founder of Nineveh, or the second 

kiiigdoij\ oi Assyria? — A. Phul, or Pul, sometimes called 
Ninus the Younger. This king^dom continued for 171 
years, under a succession ot eight princes ; of whom the 
third was Psalmanasser» who destroyed the kiti<j:dom of 
Israel ; and the last was Sarac» called also Sardanapalus 
the Second, in whose rei^^n Assyria was divided betweeu 
the Medes and Babylonians. 

Obs. Sarac was called Sardanajialus tlu> Second, from the similarify 
of his fortune and of his tragical end to that of Sardanapalus the First;, 
for bein|; defeated the united furce» ui the Medes aod BabylonianBy 
he ihut nimself im m bis palace, and in fmitafoi of his enminatB 
oameuke, bumad il over hu onm head, togedur «i& hit «iTe% chilr* 
dren, and finrouriles. 

Q. Who was the ibiiodfr of the aeeond kingdoni of Ba» 

bylon? — A, Nabonassar, the son of Beleses, who had as- 
sisted Aibaces, the governor of Media, in the subversion 
of the orii^inal monarchy ut the Assyrians or Babylonians, 
In the rei^u of Nebuchadnezzar, the eleventh in succession 
from Naboiiassar, Nineveh was destroyed, and Judca 
added to tlie new kin<^dom. But in the year 538 B. 
while Naboiiadius, or Belshazzar, was upon the throne, 
the second kingdom of Assyria was annihilated by tiie 
Medes and Persians, under Cyrus and Darius. 

Q, Who was the founder of the kiDgdom of the Medes? 

^. Arbacesy the prefect or governor of Media under 
Sardanapalus. This state coatiuued a kind of federal re- 
pubUe tiU the middle of the eighth century before the 
Christian era, when it became subjeet to Assyria. The 
first sovereign of Media was Dejoces» who was elected 
when the kingdom was delivered from the power of Assy- 
ria, on the murder of Sennacherib, king* of that country. 
This kingdom was annihilated as aa iadepeadent state, 
about the middle of the sixth century of the Christian era, 
in the person of Astyai^es, who wad deposed by his grand- 
son, Cyrus the Persian. 

Q vVilo lounded the kingdom of Cappadocia? — A, 
Pharnaces, the prefect of that part of the ancient empire 
of Assyria. Little, however, is known of this state till 
after tlie death of Aie&ander the Great, when £umenes, 
one of his generals, took possession of the throne. But 
the son of the deposed monarch recovering his paternal 
inheritance» the. throne of Cappadocia regularly descended 
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to his descendants; the last of whom, Archelatis, be- 
qiieathed his kingdom to the Roman State, thirtoad years- 

beiure the Christian era. 

Q. What other states arose about the period of tlie 
foundation of the kingdoms of Nincfiht Babylon, Media* 
and Cafjpadocia?— ^« Carthag«» IU»nw» and Mai^cdoD. 

Carthage^ 

Q. Who founded the dty of Carthage? A. EUasc. or 
Dido, a Tynan princess, who fled tfaHtor from the tyraoBy 
and injttstioe of her brother, FygmaUoiit aovereiga of Tyre. 

<{. Whero was Carthage sttualed?-^^. On the aoast of 
Africa, near the plaee wlMieTania now stands. 

Q. When was Carthage founded ?-^^» About aovenCf 
years before the building of Rome. 

Q. Mention the outlines of the history of Carthag-e.— • 
A, Ot the annals of the Carthagiiiians, little is known till 
their wars with the Romans ; but during the three wars 
Del ween the rival republics, which, in history, are styled 
the Punic wars, Carthage became one of the most splendid 
cities in the universe, and had, besides the cities of Car- 
thagena and Cadiz in Spain, about three hundred smaller 
eities in Africa, subject to its jurisdiction. It also com- 
manded the navigation of the Mediterranaan and of tha 
Atlantic Ocean itself, and had a monopoly of the eonunerce 
of the whole known world. But ui the two first oif the 
Panic wars, the Carthaginians, after very severe oontoala, 
were worsted; and in the last, which was terminated 
about a century and a half bc^fore the Christian era, the 
* republic was totally annihilated, and the city rased to the 
ground* 

Macedio9u 

Q. By whom was the kingdom of Macedon founded? 

^A. By Caranus, about the commencement of tlie ninth 
century before the Christian era. Of the future greaLiiess 
of Macedon, Philip II. may be considered the founder; 
and his son, Alexander the Great, raised Macedon as the 
head of the third great monarchy of antiquity. In the 
reign of Perseus, the seventeenth monarch in succession 
from Alexander, Macedon became a province of the Ro* 
wan Republic, 146 B. & 
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PergamoB^ Parthia^ S^c, 

Q* When did the kingdoms of PeigaiD08» Bosphonia 
Poutos, Amenia, Bith]fiiia» wid PMiiia» rise into notlee • 
«— A About a oenuifj before the Christiaii enu 

Q. What beeame of these kingdoms They be* 

came provinces of the Roman empire, either by conquest 
or the bequest of iheir sovereigns. 

Q. MTho was the most distinguished sovereign of Ar- 
menia? — A, Tigranes the Great. • 

Q, Who of runtus? — A, Mithridates the Great. 

Q, Who were the Parthians?^ — A, A tribe of Scythians, 
who settled in Hyrcania, and were successively tributary 
to the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Medes, the Persians, 
and the Macedonians. After the death of the Mace* 
donian conquerort Parthia was subject first to Eumenes, 
then to Antigonns, and finally to the kings of Syria and 
Babylon. In the reign of Antiochos Theos, the rapadty 
and crimes, of Agathodes, the Syrian governor, excited the 
indignation of Purthians ; and under Arsaces, a man 
of obscure origin, but mat military talents, they expelled 
their oppressors, and laid the foundation of ao empire, 
friiich ultimately, under the race of able and vigilant 
princes, who assumed the name of ArsaeidaB, extended 
over all Asia before the end of the third century of the 
Christian era. The Parthians had even disputed the em- 
pire of the world with the Romans, and were never wholly 
subdued by that invmcible nation. — ^The hist kiiif^ of Par- 
thia was Artaban V., wha bein<i;- slain in tlie be^iriniug of 
the third century of the Christian era, the Parthian mo- ' 
narchy was lost, in the new kingdom of Persia, under 
Artaxerxes or Aidshirt aiier having flourished four hun- 
dred and eighty years* 

Q. Who were the most distinguished sovereigns of 
Parthia ?—A* Arsaces, Mithridates the 6reat» Orodes L, 
and Chosroes* 

Modem PeniiL 

Q. Who was Artaierxes, or Ardshir^J. The founder 
ef the seoondUngdom of Persia. 

Q. Mention the outlines of the history of Persia.-*-* 
d. The first kingdom of Persia wa^ that foiiuded by Cyrus, 
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•nd subverted by Alexander the Great ; the second, that 
founded hy Ailaxerxes, and subverted by the Arabs; the 
third, that founded in the year 1499 A. D. by Ismael 
Sophi, and which suhsists to the present time. 

Q. Who were the most distinguished sovcreip^ns of 
Persia ? — A* Cyrus the Great, Artaxerxes, Sapor, Narr^es, 
ETul Schah Abbas^ surnamed ibe Greatt tha of lamaai 
Sophi. 

The Huns, 

Q. Who ware tlie Huna? — A. They m supposed ori- 
giaally to have ooenpied a traei of eountfy on the nortli 
^de of the g^t watt of China. 

How have writers distinguished the Hons ?~il.Itite 
Epfachallte. orNephthalite» or While Huns^ and the Ser* 
matian* or Scythian Hnns. 

Q. At what period is notice taken of tlie Huns in his* 
tory? — A. At the end of the fourth century of the Chris- 
tian era ; when invading the Rooian empire from their 
settlements on the eastern side of the Palus Moeotis (now 
the sea of Azof,) and driviiif:: the Ostrog^oths and Visigoths 
before them, they committed the most drendlul ravages 
and devastation throug'hout the Empire of the West. 

Q. When was the power of the Huns broken ? — A, 
About the middle of the fifth century ; when their kinc^, 
Attila, who had assumed the high-sounding title of the 

SiXfUfgt of God," was defeated and slain by iEtius, the 
Rom;in general, assisted by Theodoric, king of the GothSf ' 
and Meroveus, king of the FranlLS ; when tlie dominions 
of the Huns l^ng split into a number of small eslaftes» 
their power eeased to he formidable ; and al length their 
name was extinguished in the latter end of the dghth 
centuiyv in the mixture of the vanous tribes who pos s ssi o d 
themselves of Hungary. 

Q. Who were the Goths? — A. They are supposed to 
have been originally natives of that part of Scandinavia, 
which now forms the kingdoms of Sweden and Norway. 
They consisted of many tribes, of which the two principal 
were the Westrogoths, or Visijroths, and the Eastern, or 
Ostrogoths » the former inhabited that part of Scandinavia 
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«Mch bordcn on Denmaik; the latter the mofe easUm 
parts, on the shorn of the Baltic 

Q. When are they first mentioned in history ? — A, In 
the firs'. century of the Christian era; but they did not 
become formidable to the Koman empire till the rei^n of 
Caracalla. The empire of the Ostrogoths was establi^hed 
by Theodoric the Great, in Italy, in the year 493 A. D. on 
the destruction of that of Rome, by the Heruii under 
Odoacer. In the reign of the emperor Honorius, the 
Visigoths, under their king Alaric, made themselves mas- 
ters of Italy. After the death of AlaiiCv they whhdrew 
into Gaul and Spain, and founded an empire which ex« 
tended from the Loire to the Straits of Gibraltar ; but 
whieh ceased in the year 718» when they were defeated 
under theur last king, RoderiCt in the batUe of Xeres, by 
the Hoors» The last of the successors of Theodoric was 
Tejas, the son and successor of Todla, who w«b subdued 
by Narses, the general of Justinian, in the sixth century of 
the ChrisUaa era, 

Q, Who were the Vandals ? — A, They were of Gothic 
origin, and were originally seated in the northern parts of 
Germany, along the cuasts of the Baltic, extending as far 
westward as the Elbe, After having been long f )rmidable 
to the Roman emperors, they settled, in the year 409, in 
Spain ; but, when pressed by the Visigoths, who about that 
time invaded Spain, they retired, in the year 439, into 
Africa, where, under the authority of their king Genseric^ 
they founded an empiie which endured till the year ft34 « 
when Belisariuet the general of the Roman emperor 
Jnstinian, yanqoisbed and made prisoner their last kirar 
QOimer* 

TieLambofdi. 

Q. Who were the Lombards ?-^A. A tribe of Gothic 
origin. From the time of the Roman emperor Augustus, 
they had made various incursions on the empire of Rome ; 
and in the middle of the sixth century of the Christian era, 
under their king Alboiii, they made a conquest of Jtaiy; 
but after a duration of 206 years the kingdom of the 
i«ombards was extinguished by Chariemagney 77i A* D 
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* Who wm the Fvanks?— ^. They were originally 
thoM tribes of GemnMis who iohabitMl the dUstrioli hfing 
mk ibm Lower Rhino aod Weeer. 

TieSaraeeni* 

Q. Who were the Saracens ? — A. Natives of Arabia. 
When are the Saracens first noticed in history? — A, 
About the latter end of the second century of the Christian 
ttra« 

Q. By whom was the Saracenic empire founded?— 
A. By Matiomet, about the end of the sixth century. 
The reigns of the caliphs Omar» Othman« Ali* Walid L, 

and Solyman the M'if;nificent, are the most distinguished. 
In the reis^n of the latter of these princes, the power of 
this new empire became formidable to the rest of the 
world, and the banners of the unbelievers were spread over 
the izTcater part of Europe. Death alone disconcerted hh 
extensive project of besieging Faris and Constantinople at 
the same time. 

The Turki. 

Q. Who were the Turks or Turcomans?— i<. A race 
of Tartars from the regions of Mount Taurus, or Imaus. 
This once martial people boast that their ibunder, like 
Romulus, was suckled by a wolf, 

Q. When are the Turks first noticed in history ?—A» 
About the middle of the si&th century ot the Christian era* 
In the reign of the emperor J ustinian they were employed 
as mercenaries in the armies of the empire. Afterwards 
they enlisted themselves in the senrico of the caliphs of 
the Saiacens; and to theur assistance may be attributed 
the Tielories of the Mahometans over tlie Eastrrn em- 
perors* At length, finding their own pow«v they over- 
threw the empke of the Saracens* in the middle of the 
eleventh century, and that of the Greeks, in the middle of 
the fiftteiith. 

Q. Who have been the most distinguished sovereigns of 
the Turks ?—A, Mahomet 11^ who took Constantinople ; 

and SeUm I. 

Q. Who was the fonnder of the Turkish empire?— 
A. Ottoman, or Uthman» at the end ^ the thirteenth 
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century of the Christian era* He first assumed tht iMt 
of toiuii when be founded iua empiie in Biihynie. 

France, 

When did the kingdom of France take its rise?— 
A. About the latter end of the fifth century, under Cloyis» 
though legendary chronicles mention a Pharamond and a 

Meroveus, the latter the head of the first race of the kings 
of France, termed the Merovingian* 

Q. Meiitioii the outlines of the history of France,— 
A, First, the foundation of the monarchy by Clovis, to the 
assumption of the sovereit^nly by Pepin le Bref, mayor of 
the [)alacc, a kind of viceroy, 752 A. D. Secondly, the 
reign ot the Carlovingian race, from their founder, Pepin 
le Bref, to Louis V., the descendant of Charlemagne. 
Thirdly, the reign of the Capetian race, from its founder, 
Hugh Capet, to Charles IV. 987 A. D. Fourthly, the 
race of Valois, from its founder, Philip of Valois, to the 
reign of Henry IIL» who was assassinated in the year 
15^* Fifthly, the race of Bourbon^ which began in the 
person of Henry IV., King of Navarre, ftom whom like 
lite king of the Fkench was descended. And sizthlyi the 
revolutions of 1789, 1830, and 184B. 

Q. Who was Charlemagne ? — A, The son of Pepin le 
Bref. During a reisrn of forty-five years, he annexed to 
his patrimonial dc millions, Germany, Spain, and Lom- 
bardy ; was crowned king of the Komans, and emperor of 
the West, in the year 802. 

Q. What celebrated princes were contemporary with 
Charlemagne? — A. Alfred the Great of England, and 
Haroun Alraschid, caliph of the Saracens ; the latter of 
whom, on account of his encouragement of lileratura, has 
been celebrated as a sraind Augustus. 

Do you remember any particular instance of Charle* 
nsagne's defi^ienqr in leaniingF— ^. Tea, it ia said that ha 
was forty years old before he knew bow to write. Uislo* 
rians also assert, that Alfied the Gnat was twelve years of 
age before he could read* 

Q. In whose reign was the Salic law enacted, which 
prohibited females succeeding to the throne of France ?— 
A*^ In diat of Charles IV. 
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Q In what reign were dignities and titles made iiCM* 
ditary in France? — A. In that of Charles the Raid. 

Q, Mentioa tbe most distinguished sovereigns of France* 
Charlemagne* IVandsL, Henry IV., aad Louis XIV 

Q. Who were the Nonoans ?— il» A face of Scandi- 
navian Goths* 

Q. When were they allowed to settle in France?-^ 
if* Aboni Che end of the ninth ceatnry; during the reign 
of Charles the Oross, thtt saecessor of Charles the BakL 

Q. By whom was the kingdom of Normandy founded f 
^A. By Rollo» the Norman, dbout the beginning of the 
tenth century. 

Q When was the empire of Germany founded?— if. In 
the year 802» by CiwI^^magoe* who wad created emperor 
of the West. 

Q. Wlien was this empire extin£»uishe(l ? — A. In the 
year 1806, when the present emperor, in compliance with 
the will of Buonaparte, renounced iiis iitle» and assumed 
that of emperor of Austria. 

Q, Who was the founder of the house of Austria 
A* Rodoiphus of Hapsbourgh, a Swiss baron« whob about 
the latter end of the 13th centiiiy» was elected emperor ol 
Germany. 

Ql Who are the moat diatinguished emperors of Oer* 
manyt of the hooaa of Aoatcia?— -J. Matimilian L and 
Charles V. 

Q. Who waa Charles V. ?—A. The grandson of M axi* 

milian I. 

Q. Mention the most distinguished sovereigns who 
were contemporary with Charles V. — A. Francis I. of 
France, Uenry Ylil. of England, and the Sultan Soly- 
■um. 

Sweden. 

Q. When did the kingdom of Sweden take its rise?~ 
A, About the beginning of the ninth century. 

Q. What are the outlines of the history of Sweden ?~ 
A. The history of Sweden is vague and nnlnteresting till 
about the beginning of the fourteenth eentury* when the 
bngdoma of Sweden» Denmark» and Norway, wera united 
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under Margaret of Waldemar. The next memorable epoch 
in Swedish history is its deliverance by Gustavus Vasa, a 
descendant oi its ancient kings» trom the odious tynunay of 
Christiem II* 

Denmark. 

Q. What are the most prominent events in the history 
of Denmark Of the hiatory of Denmark liUle b 
known till its union with Sweden and Norway. The 
period of its glory was during the reign of Canute the 
Great, about the middle of the eieveoth century ; and its 
greatest debasement was during the reign of Christiorn II., 
one of the completest tyrants which modem times have 
produced, and who has been justly styled the Nero of the 
North. In hisireio^n the united empire of Sweden, Deu* 
mark, and Norway was dismembered, 1513 A* D. 

Norway. 

Q. When is Norway first noticed in history? — A. About 
the end of the tenth century. The first king ot Norway 
was Oiaus ; and the country continued independent till the 
latter end of the fourteenth century, when by virtue of the 
treaty of Calmar, it was annexed to the united empire of 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, by Margaret of Walde» 
mar, entitled the Semiramis of the North. Since that time, 
mitil the year 1815, it continued subject to Denmark, 
when, by the treaty of Paris, it was annexed to Sweden 

Q. When is the kingdom of Poland 6rst noticed m 
history? — A, About the latter end of the tenth century; 
when it was erected into a kingdom by Otho J II., emperor 
of Germany, mid Boleslaus I., the second in succession 
from the illustrious Piastus, elected its tirst sovereign. By 
the iinjiifit partitions of this ill-fated country among its 
rapacious neio^hbours, Austria, Russia, and Prussiat it is 
now erased from the list of independeot nations. 

Rttssia. 

Q. From what period does the empire of Russia dale 
Its rise?— From the ninth century of the Christian era ; 
bat ita history is utteily unknown till the middle of the 
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fifteenth century, when it was freed from its subjection to 
the Tartars by the valour of John Basilowitz, or, as he is 
conunoiily called, I wan Basil ides. 

Q. To whom is the vast and formidable empire of 
Russia princi]ial1y indebted for its present grandeur and 
power? — A. To Peter the Great, the youngest sun of 
Alrxis Michaelnwitz. He became master of the empire 
towards (he end of lhe seventeenth cetitnrv. 

Q. Who were the most distinguished successors of Peter 
the Grreat? — A. His wife Catherine I.; his niece Anne* 
duchess of Courland; Elisabeth, his daughter; and 
Catherine II., the wife of the emperor l\»ter 

<}« Mention the most celebrated princes wlio were con* 
temporary with Peter the Gieat*— il* Lewis XI¥* of 
fVnnce* and Charles XIL of Sweden. 

Spain* 

Q. Mention the leading historical epochs of the kingdom 

of Spain. — A, First, its subjection to the Romans for 
alove five centuries, until it submitted, in the beginning of 
the lifih century of the Christian era, to the power ul tlie 
Vandals. Secondly, its conquest by the Saracens and 
Mo<irs, in the beginning of the eighth century. And, 
thirdly, its delivery from the swav of the Moorish mo- 
uarcils in the bcp;inning of the fitteenlh century, when the 
wiiole of Spain was united under the sceptre of Ferdinand 
dM Catholic 

PortugaL 

Q, Mention the prindpal epochs in the history of 
Portogal.— First, its erection into an independent state 
hi the elevendi century, by Alphoasns the ^xth, king of 
Gsstile and Leon ; who rewarded Henry, the grandsoo of 
Bobert, king of Fkanee, wHh that part of Pbrtagal wfaieb 
was in the hands of the Christians, under t& title of 
Coont, for his bimvery and assistance against the Moors.- 
Secondly, its subjection, in the year 1580, to Phih'p XL of 
Spain, who claimed it in right ol' his mother. And, thirdly, 
its revolt, after it had been an appanage of the kinsrdom 
of Spain for sixty years, under the duke of Brai;anza, 
descended from tlie ancient kings ot Portugal, who waa 

proclaimed kiug by the title of Dou John IV., 1640 A* D 
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Q. Who was the founder of the kingdom of Naples ?— • 
A. Robert Guiscard. one of the younger sons ofTancred 
of Hauteville, a Norman baron, in the eleventh century. 
This kingdom ha^ been at various times an appanage of 
the German cm[)ire and the Spanisli monarchy. In the 
middle of the thirteenth century, the pope Clement IV, 
gave the loYestiture of Naples and Sicily to Cliarlmb count 
of Adjcmv which his posterity continaed to potsan till 
nearly the tmd of the foiuieenth century. In the yeaf 
1734, the flune hmily was ag^» phi^d on the throne. 

Q. What coiiBtries are those teimed the Two Sieilles ? 
•^A» Naplea and the ialand of Sicily ; a term whieh waa 
once common to both* 

Q. Wlicn was Venice fouuded? — A, About the middle 
of the fifth century of the Christian era. 

Q. To what cause did it owe its foundation? — A, To 
the ravages of Attila, kinij^ oi the Hiins ; to avoid whose 
desolatincr fury the people of Italy esca[)ed into the marshes 
of the Adriatic^ aud, in course of time, founded the city of 
Venice* 

Switzerland. 

Q. When did Switzerland, or the Helvetic R^ubli'c, 
take its riae?— rJ* In the banning of the fourteenth 
eentory. 

Q. What waa the eaose that Switmrland erected itself 
kilo a republic F—^. Albert, the sucoeator of the emperor 
Bodolphua, of Hapabooig, who was hereditarj soYereign 
of several of th« Swiss Cantons, wishing to erect the 
whole of these independent states into a principality for 
one of his sons, the Cantons of Schwilz, Ury, and Under- 
walden, combined to resist the tyrant, and with a sm^U 
army of ibur or five hundred men defeated an immense 
host of the Austrians in the pass of Mogarte, in the year 
1315. The rest of the Cantons by decjreee joined the 
association ; and after sixty pitched battles with their 
enemies, they won and secured their dear bouflpht 
iibertY* 
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Holland. 

Q. When was the Republic of Holiand established 
il. In the year 1579. 

Q. What occasioned the establishment of the Republio 
of die Seven United Provinces of Holland? — A, The 
tyranny and cruelty of Philip II., king of Spam and of 
me Nelherlands. This intolerant bigot endeaTonriug to 
establish the Inquisition among his Flemish sotject^ of 
the seventeen jprovinces of the Netheriaiids» aeven, vis. 
GhiekMand, Etolland, Zealand, Fkiesland, Utrecht, Over 
yssel, and Gronlngen, united themselves ander the con 
duct of the prince of Orange, a count of the German em- 
pire, and separated themselves from the odious yike oi 
Spain. Holland and the Netherlandsi are now deaomiiiated 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 

Q. When did the Europeans obtain their first knowledpre 

of America?—^. About the latter end of the filteenth 

century. 

Q. Which were the most eivllised native nations ot 
America at the time of iti Ascovery ? — A. The Mezicana 
and Peranans. The sovereigns of the Peniviana were 
called Incas. 

Q. Howls America supposed to have been first peopled? 
•^A^ It is conjeetored that the Old and New Worlds were 
fennerly united, some grand convulsion of nature having 
produced their separation ; and that the new was peopled 
by emigration from the old continent, by way of Greenland. 

Q. What iavours this supposition? — A. The simijarity 
of languag^e, manners, and l)odily a|)pcarauce of the 
Greenlanders and northern Asiatics, aiid the Esquimaux 
or Iskimos, who inhabit that part of North Anierica, wJiich 
stretches from Labrador towards the North Pole. Addi- 
tional credibility is also given to the supposition, from the 
drcumatanoe» that of the twenty different species of aniasala 
whidi are enumerated as belonging to Kamtskatka, seven- 
teen are to be found in America. 

What animals of the Old World were net to be finmd 
in America at the time of its discovery The horse 
and the cow 
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Japan. 

Q. When was Japan first known to Europeans? — A. 
About the middle of the sixteenth century of the Christiua 
era. The Portuguei>e were the first discoverers, 

India, 

Q What are the earliest accounts we have of India ?— 
A. Those of the historian Herodotus» who lived about 
four centuries before the Christian era; and it is remark* 
able, that the character given of the people by that early 
writer perfectly coiresponds vrith that of the modem 
Hindoos. 

Q« When did the modems fifst obtain any tolerable 
koovrledge of India Not until the end of the 

fifteenth century of the Christian era» vrhen the Portu- 
guese navigator, Vasquez de Gama, discovered a passage 
thither by the Cape of Good Hope : from the age, however, 
of Alexander down to that discovery, there had constantly 
been some coriimeicial intercourse between Europe and 
India, both by sea and across the Desert of Arabia. 

Q. What are the distinctions of the principal inhabitants 
of India ? — A. The Hindooa or Genloos» the Mahomedans^ 
and the Europeans. 

Q. By whom was India first conquered ? — A, ByAlez- 
arider the Great» nearly three centuries and a half before 
the Christian era; whenp with a handful of Macedonians^ 
he overcame Poius^ notwithstanding bis immense army 
and his nnmeroua elephants. 

Q Who wMe the Hindoos?—^. The original in- 
habitants^ 

Q. When did the Mahomeduis establish themselves in 

India? — A. About the tenth century of the Christian 
era. 

Q. Who first established the Mahomedan power in 
India ? — A. Mahmoud, a Tartar ; whose successor, Mo- 
haniined Gori, fixed the seat of the Mogul empire at 
Delhi, about the end of the twelfth century. 

Q. Mention the revolutions which the Mogul empire 
has experienced in India ? — A, The sovereignty founded 
by Mahmoud was overwhelmed in the thirteenth centuiyi 
by Gengliis or Zingis K.han » as was his emi»ie> by Timonr 
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or Tamerlane, in the Ibllowingf century, whose posterity 
are at this day on the tht(;ne of the M(ip:ui empire. But 
the vast dominions of China, Great Bucharia, the greater 
part of India, Persia, Asia Minoft and Asiatic Russia, 
which once comprised that empine, are now dismembered* 
and subject to independent princes. 

Q. Who was Anrengzebede?^u4. One of the descendanta 
of Tamerlane* This prince, murdering all his brethren, 
ascended the vacant throne; and uniting great talents 
with great crimes, concluded a long reign in 1707. But 
Ms snccessors being unable to wield the reins of so exten- 
sive an empire, Thomas Konli Khan, or Nadir Schach, 
another Tartar chief, invaded Hiudostan in 1739. On the 
death of this formidable invader, who was assassinated, 
eight years after, by some Persian othcers in his service, 
the country beuig torn to pieces by contending chiefs, a 
1 udy of foreign merchant adventurers (since styled the 
East India Company) was enabled, in the course of less 
than half a century, to sway the sceptre of Zingis ILhaa oi 
Tamerlane, and of Anren^zebede. 

Q. Who were the Moguls? — A. A people of eastern 
Tartary. 

Q. Which is the most powerful European nation hi 
India?— il. Great Britain. 

Q. When did Chreat Britain first establish herself in 
India? — A, About the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Q. What is the extent of British India? — A. Greater 
than twice that of Great Britain and Ireland togethen 

The Crtuadea. 

Q, What were the crusades? — A, Expeditions of the 
Christians to the Holy Land of Jerusalem^ to exterminate 

the inhdels. 

Q. How many expeditions were undertaken ibr this 
purpose? — A. Six. The first under Peter the Hermit; 
the seccmd under the brother of Pliilip I. of France, then 
under the French king Lewis VII. anr! Conrad III. 
emperor of Germany ; the third under PhiUp Augustus 
of France, the English king Richard L, and Fr^rick 
fiaibarosaa, emperor of Germany ; the fimrth under Bald* 
wta» count of Flanders, who procured himself to be 
deeted head of the (hedan en(Q>ure of the East; the fifth 
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was undertaken to reveiij^e au attack on Palestine by the 
sultan Sephadio of Egypt ; and the sixth was under Ijewis 
IX. of France. 

How long did the mania of these romantic enter» 
prises last among the princes of Europe? — A, Nearly 
two hundred years» from the setting out of the ftrs 
crusade, A. I>* 109^, to the loss of Aere and all BdestSna^ 
A. D. i29L 

Q. What were the efiecto of the erasades^-^. Hie 

division of property among a number of smaller pro* 

prietors than had hitherto been the case in kingdoms 
subject to the feudal law, and the consequent acquisition 
of a spirit of independence among the lower classes of 
society. 

Q. What niimhcM^ of JEuropeans is supposed to have 
fallen iu the crusades ?— i^. A}>ove two miUions. 

Historical Memoranda* 

Q. Which century of the Christian era has conduced 
most to the happiness of mankind? — A. The fifteenth. 

Q. Why?— ^. During that period the art of printing 
was invented ; navigation improved ; commerce cnltivated ; 
the New World and the East and West Indies dlaonvered ; 
and the reformation of religion took plaee* 

Q. What occasioned the reformation of religion 
The corruption of the sacred doctrines of Christianity by 
the church of Rome ; and the infamous indulgences granted 
by that see, not only lor sins already committed, but also 
for such as should be committed. By the Romish scale of 
commutation for crime« a bishop or abbot might commit 
murder for 10/. 

Q, Mention the sovereigns who have voluntarily re- 
signed sovereign power. — A. The Roman emperors Dio- 
clesian, Justin li. or the Younger; and Isaac Comnenns; 
the Turkish sultan Amurath* the father of Mahomet 
the captor of the Roman empire of the east, who abdicated 
twice in fttvour of his son ; Carioman, king of the Eranks; 
Chailemagney emperor of Germany 5 Lotharios, the gran^ 
son of Cbailemagne, and emperor ef the West; Qiaries 
V. ; Christana, dMghter of Ooatavus Adolphoa^ and queett 
of Sweden; Caslmir, king of Poland; and Kien-Long 
emperor of China, in the fear 1796 
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Q. Who gave the first instance of tiie abdication of 
80verei^?n power ?^ — A. Dioclesiati. 

Q. Which were the most clistin2:iiislied cities of anti- 
quity? — A. Ronie» Athens, Nineveh* Babylon, JeruBaiem, 
Tyre, and Carthage. 

0. Which were the lari^est cities of antiquity? — A, 
Babylon, ^iineveh, and Rome. The circumference of 
Babylon is said to have been sixtj miles; that of 
^iifleveh, forty-seven. In the modem sense of the word» 
however, these cities were fortified provinces, which eon* 
twaed gardens, arable ground, pskiire for cattle, and 
every thing lequisite for the subsistence of the in* 
lisbitants. 

^ Mention the dties of antiquity which were the most 
^fisdngttished for their monuments of art— ^. Bslbec in 
Syria, Fslmyra ia Arabia, and Thebes and Babylon, noted 
iir their 100 hrasen gates. 

Mention the sovereig;ns of the present states of 
Surope who have been assassinated. — A, Henry the Tiiird 
of France ; his successor Henry the Fourth, siUMiumed the 
Great; Gustavus the Third of Sweden; and Paul the 
First of Russia. 

Q. For what are we indebted to the Pha3nicijin«; ? — A, 
For the invention of wnling- and commercial navigation. 

Q, Which was the hrst civilised part of the world 
A. Eo^ypt. 

Q. Who are the most distinguished learned men of 
whom we have the earliest notice? — A. The Greek poeta 
Linna and Musieus; Orpheus, a celebrated poet, mu- 
sician, and physician of Thrace; Chiron, a physician of 
Thss sa l y; and Escnlapins, the renowned disciple of 
Chimn. 

Q. Wlien did these illustrious men flourish ^-J. Be- 
tuaen the years 8600 and 2900 of the world. 

Q. Mention the great leading events which took place 
from the creation of the world to t[ie universal deUi^e.— 
A, 1st, The creation of the worUl and ot niut^ ; and i^dly, 
the destruction of the world by the universal dchinre. 

Q, Mention those which took place from the delu^je to 
the end of the 2000th year of the world.— J. 1st, The 
dispersion of mankind at the destruction of the tower of 
fiabei^ 2diy, the foundation of the Qbaidcan monarchy, 

€2 
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and of the kiiifj^dom of Eprypt, about 160 years after the 
delude ; and 3dly, the foundation of the Chinese and 
Assyrian empires, about eighty years after that of Egypt. 

Q. Which were those which took phice from the year 
2000 to tlie year 3000 of the worhl ? — A. The foundation 
of the Grecian states, and of the Persian empire; the 
invention of ietters by Memnon the Egyptian ; the Ar* 
gonautic expedition ; the Trojaa war; and IJ^ buildiog^ 
the temple of Jerusalem. 

Q. Which were those from the year 8000 to the year 
4000 of the world ?—A, The division of the Idi^^omi of 
Judah and Israel ; the foundation of the empinee of Rone 
and Macedon, and of the kingdoms of Carthage, Nineveh* 
Babylon, Media, and Cappa&cia; and the introduction of 
the solar year by Julius Ciesar. 

Q. What were the great erents of the first century of 
the Christian era? — A. The birth of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and the proamlgation of the Christian religion ; 
the destruction of Jerusalem, aud the (lispersiuu of the 
Jews; the foundation of the city of London by the 
Romans; and tfie destruction of the cities of Hercula- 
nenin and Pompeii, by an irruption of mount Vesuvius. 

Q. What were those of the second century 7— A, The 
entire banishment <^ the Jews from Judea» and a plague 
over the whole known world. 

Q. What were those of the third century?—^. An 
earthquake over the whole known world, and &ree siioeet- 
WfB days of darkness. 

Q. What those of the fourth century 7— -it. The fennda* 
tion of the empire of the Huns ; the tenth and last perse* 
' eution of the Christians ; and the division of the Roman 
empire into the empires of the East and West. 

Q. What were those of the fifth century? — A. The 
foundation of the Venetian Stntt s, and of the empires of 
the Goths and Vaidals; the erection of France into a 
monarchy; the estahh^funent of the Saxons in £ngLaild J 
and the extinction oi the empire of the West. 

Q. What were those of the sixth century? — A. The 
establishment of the empire of the Saracens, and of Jthe 
kingdom of the JLiombards in Italy ; the computation of 
timefirom the Christian era; the introduction of silk into 
Europe fiom Gliinaf by two Petsian monks ; the iNimiap 
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tion of the Heptarchy iu England ; and the publication 
of the J ustinian code of laws. — During this century hap- 
pened a terrible plague all over Eiirf){)e, Asia, and Africay 
which continued for the space of fifty-two years. 

Q, What were those ot the seventh century The 
commencement of tlu* papal authority ; the establishment 
of the Mahomedan religion ; and the dissemination of th« 
arts and sciences over Europe, whieh had hitherto bcaft 
known only in Greece and iiome* 

Q. Mention those of the eighth century. — A. The ooii> 
quest of Spam by the Saracens; the first invasion of Bog* 
land by the Danes; and the computation of time from tbt 
Chriathm era first used in historical works. 

Q. Which were those ct the ninth century ? — A. The 
ibnndatkm of the empire of Oermany» of the kmgdoma 
of Sweden, Norway, and Russia ; the establishment of the 
Normans in France ; and the union of the Heptarchy in 
Enf^hind. 

Q. Mention those of the tenth century. — J, The 
erection of Poland into a monarchy ; the introduction of 
the Arabian method of notation into £urope ; and the in- 
stitution of juries in England. 

Q. What were those of the eleventh century? — 
A. The foundation ot the kingdoms of Denmarlc, Naples, 
and Portugal; the rise of the Ottoman power; the 
battle of Hastings, in consequence of which, William 
the Norman became king of England; and the first 
cmsade to the Holy Land. — During this century, paper 
was first made of cotton and linen rags, musical notes 
were hi¥ented» and justices of the peace first appointed la 
England. 

Q. Which were those of the twelfth century?—^. The 

institution of the Knights Templars, to defend the holy 
sepulchre at Jerusalem, and to protect Christian strangers; 
the study of the civil law revived, the Pandects of Justinian 
hemix 'ii'^v round in the ruins of Amalfi, in Italy ; the 
publication of the canon law by Gratian, a monk of 
Boioftna; and the rise of the Guelphs and the Ghibeiines 
in Italy. — During: this century, England was divided into 
six circuits; glass windows were first u'^ed in private 
houses ; and the laws of Englaad were digested by the 
odebfated GlanviUe 
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Q. Those of the thirteenth centurj?— ^. Surnaaies 
filBt naed ; Magna Chaita enacted ; the rise of the Tarter 
power under Gaighiaean ; the first institution of the odious 
tribunal of the inquieition; the Commons of En|land 
ftrst summoned to parliament; the anneiatiou of Wales 
to England ; and the oomBmoement of the Oltoitaaii 
Empire. 

Q, Mention those of the fourteenth century. — A. The 
foundation of the republic of Switzerland ; the discovery 
of the properties of the magnetic needle ; the invention of 
cannon, g-unpow der, the luariner s compass, oil painting, 
and cards ; tlie rise of the English power in France; the 
institu(I(m of tlie orders of the Garter and Ba.th ; and 
the first creation of titles by patent. — During this century 
coals and bills of exchange were first used in England* 
and orold was first coined. 

Q. Which were those of the fifteenth century ? — A, The 
discovery of America* and the passage to the East Indies $ 
printingpt and engraving and etching invented ; the emplio 
of the Greeks overthrown by the Tories ; the delivery of 
Spain from the dominion of the Moors ; and the introdoe* 
tion of algebra into Europe.— During this century paper 
was made firom linen rags in England ; post-hmes and 
stage-coaches first established ; and weights and measures 
fi&ed. 

Q. Which were those of the sixteenth century? — A, The 
establishment oi the repablieg of Holland and Geneva; 
the reformation of religion; the revival of leamiog; the 
first voya^re round (he world performed by Magellan; the 
incorporation of the East India Company ; the introduc- 
tion of the Gregorian style, the great massacre of Uie 
Protestants at Paris on St. Bartholomew's eve ; the inven- 
tion of telescopes ; the destruction of the Spanish armada; 
the use of vratchest coaches, tobacco, l(nives» pins* and 
needles ; the coinage of shillings ; the weaving of stock* 
ii^ ; and the manulactttre of ^ass in England 

Q. Mention those of the seventeenth century.— The 
invention of decimal arithmetic, and of logarithms; the 
union of England and Scaotland ; the first British settle* 
raent formed in North America ; (he rise of the whig and 
tory factions in England ; the abolition of monarchy in 
Eugland; tiie abdication uf Jaiaes 11. and the revoluliuu 
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of 1688 ; and the great plague and fire of London.-— 
Daring this oeniary the circulation of the blood was dis- 
CP fCfitd , tern was first used in England ; tha Bank and 
Royal Society established | and tlie babeaa oorpat» Hbm 
laadriax, mod (olention aets paatad. 

Q. WUeh wera Ukm of tba cighteeDth century ^— 
A» The intiodaetion of the new atyle into England ; the 
hdflpendiiicy of America; the IVrench revolation; the 
mion of Oreat Britain and Ireland; and the restoration 
of the old French government. 

Q. Mention the greaL revolutions of power which have 
marked the history of mankind. — A, The conquests of 
the Medes and Persians under Cyrus the Great ; 2dly, 
those of Alexander; 3dly, those of the Romans; 4thly, 
thc^e of the Goths and Vandals ; and 5thly» the French 
revolution. 

Q. What state was first governed by laws ?—A, Crete. 

Q. Which is the first dty of whkh mention is made in 
hbtory?— J. Babel. 

What nation of antiquity first promoted navigatioii 
aod commerce ?—A» The Phosnicians. 

Q. What of modern times J. Venice. 

Q. Whai nation of Modem timce first promoted Toyages 
of dl•cofery^— ThePM^pieoe. 

Q» By fi4at name are Ihoat people called who lived be- 
fae tiM toodT^A. Antediluvians ; firom the Latin worda 
WKle and diluvium ; that is, before the deluo^e. 

Q. Who were those who are denominated Postdilnvians ? 
— -4. Those who have inhabited the earth since the deluge. 
They derive their name from the JLatin words poslf after 

and d Uumum , the deluge ; that is, a^ the deluge* 

I 

Ruki far Simdfimg HuUny. 

1. We should direct our attention, not to the frivolouf j 
anecdotes of a court, but to the circumstances which stamp 

the character and mark the destiny of a nation. 

2. We should inquire^ what has been the radical vice or 
predominant virtue of a nation ? 

8. What have bean its naval or military achievementa 9 
4. ?niat has been the improvement or deterioration of 
Ito trade and commerce ? 
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5. Wherein eonnal the excellences aad the debelB of 
Hs civil and municipal ii^titutions ? 

6. The coostiiutioii sod the influenoe of its MlenMHoal 
Mtablishments. 

7. We should trace the wtrodiietloa of sns and manii* 
iactures» and observe the changes which have lakea ptoee 
m its manners and laws. 



HISTORY OF aH££C£« 

Hai/f Nature* s utmost bo€ut ! tmnvatd ChreeeeS 
Mif /mresi reign / where evertf power benign 
cSmyir^d io ohm ikejhwer ^k m nam-kmd, 
Jnd iaviik*d 4Ul genhii can intfire. 

TsoMtoir* 

dime of the nnforgntten brave ! 
Hliose land from phin to mountain-cave 
kVas Frefdom's hdi/w or Giorjf' 9 grave I 
Shrine of the migkiy I can it be, * 
Tkaiiht§i$idirmmm$tfikgef 

Q« Who were the ancient inhabitants of Oieeee?— t^. 

The Pelasgi, the Hiantee, and the Leleges. 

Q. When did the first dawn of civilization appear 
among the Grecian states? — A, When the Titans, a 
Phcenician or Eervptiau colony, settled in the country 
about the time of Moses ; namely^ about 1800 years after 
the creation of the world, 

Q. Which was the most ancient of the Grecian states? 
— A. Sicyon, founded by ^trilans (thence sometimes 
called iEgiaieia), about 260 years after the deluge. 

Which were the next states that were founded?-— 
Ajgos, Athens* and Lelegia. 

Q. Who was the founder of the kingdom of Afgos?— • 
A. Inachus» who was oontempotary with Ahrahani, ete. 
1856 B. C. 

Q. Who founded Attica Cecrops. the leader of an 
Egyptian colony. By this prinee the dtj of Athens was 
balk lh56 B. a 

Q, By whom was Lele^ia founded? — A. By Lelex, in 
the beginning of the 16th century before the Chrisiiau 
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cnb It dertvtd itt mbm of IjBeedMMm from hs 'fiNnth 
king, and of Sparta ftom that of his wife. 

What was liie nmnber of the Ghredsii atatesT^if. 
Timity-nina. 

Q. What was the citeiit of Qteeet^^A. About three 
hundred and eighty miles from north to south, and three 
hundred and ten from east to west. 

Q. What were the g-eographical divisions of Greece? 
— A, 1st, The Pelnpoiaiesus ; 2dly, Gra?cia Propria, or 
Proper Greece; 3dly» Epirus; and 4thly, Thessaly. 
" Q. What states occupied the Peloponnesus? — A. Sicyon, 
Argos, Messeuia, GoriBth, Acbaia Propria, Arcadia^ and 
JLacoaia. 

Q. What Grscia Propria? — A. Attica, Megara, BlBO^ 
tia, Loens, £pieh]iemidia» Doris* Pbocis, Osoiaav and 

^tolio. 

Q. Who oceopied Epirus? — A. The Molossiansy Am- 
pUloeliiaoSk CaMiopMiis, DnBopiansi Chaoniaiis* Tfares* 
posians, Almeiiiaiis, and Acama&lans* 

Q. Who Thessaly ?~jf. The Thessaliana, Estiotees, 
Priasgians, Magneslans, ami Phtluotians. 

Q. Which were the most celebrated cities of Greece ?— 
A. Athens, Thebes, Corinth, and Sparta or Lacedamon. 

Q. From what source are the tacts ot Grecian history 
deducet! ? — A. From the marble tablets found in the isle 
of Paros, one of the Cychides, about the beginning- of liie 
17th century, by Thomas, carl of Arundel, and now pre- 
served among" the Arundelian marbles at Oxford, 

Q. What information do the Parian chronicles furnish? 
— A, They fix the dates of the most remarkable events in 
the liistory of Ofeece, from the time of Cecrops down to 
tlie age of AkKand^tbe Great, in Qreek capital letters. 

Q. What two remarkable events aie recorded in the 
duoniele of Paros ?-*^« The judgment of the Areopagus 
betipeen Mm and Neptane» two princes of Thessaly; and 
the dekige of DeucaKoit, 

Q. What was the Areopagus ?— n^* The snpfeme court 
of justice of the Athenians, to which the guardianship of 
the laws and the admiriistratioB of jnsliee were intrusted : 
it exercised a censorial power over the lives and manners 
of the citizens; and had llkewibe the custody ui the 

c3 
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treaanicB of the state, the care of reUgioa> mi atatorid 

power over the youth of the lUpiifaUe* 

Q. Whet was the An^histionio eoneil^*^. A 
presentafttve aesembiy of tweWe of the ttatee of Oveeee* 
wfaieh met twiee a year at Themopyiffi, to oonenlt eon* 
cerBtAg^ Ihe general interalai and cfedde the iMnmom 
which might arise between the respective states of Greece. 
This council, which was instituted by Amphictyon, the son 
of Deucalion, had the most admirable political effects in 
uniting the states, and i^iving them a common interest. 

Q. Which were the most distinguished of the GreciaD 
States? — A* Athens and LacedaBmon. 

Q. Who was the founder of the city of Athene?— n4» 
Cecrops, 1556 B. C. 

Q. Who introduced alphabetic writing into Greece?— 
A* Cadmus, about 1519 B. C, from Pheenicia. At first 
the alphabet ha ? only etxteen letters; and the mode of 
writing (termed BousAfophedon) wae ateetnately fiooi left 
to right, and right to left. 

¥rhat wae the neinm of the fear aolemn gamee» 
namely, the Olympic, the Pjrlliian» the Neneaa* and the 
Isthmian?— They consisted principally in contests of 
skill in all the athletic exercises, and had an admirable 
effect in diffusing the love of glory, and training the youth 
to martial exercises. They were not, however, confined 
to gymnastic and athletic exercises alone ; they were also 
the resort of poets, historians, and philosophers, as the 
field where genius and iearning might findcompeiiiore and 
reward. 

Q. How did the Greeks compute time?«-nJ. By Olym 
piads ; that is revolutions of four complete years ; the first 
of which began 776 years before the Chrietian era, and 28 
years before the bnildiAg of Rome. 

Q. WlMt was the nature of the Eleaeuilan gamee 9— 
A* They were mysteries of areligious andmomlnalnie^ in 
which the doctrines of the unity of God, the iouDortality 
of the soul, and a future state of rewards and punishments, 
were inculcated. 

Q. What was the object of the Argonautic expedition? 
^A, To open the commerce of iiie Eujuue Sea, and to 
■ecure some establishments on ite coasts 
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Why was the Ar^onautic enpedition termed also the 
expiation of the Golden fleece ?^A. From the deiigli 
of llie idventaron in the oipedHlon lo corry off front the 
CdciiMinf, ogniMt whom the espeditioB wae dimled» the 
GoUon FleecM wirieh ttud people estended mcroM the bode 
of ^ lorre«te» to eollecithc golden partidee which were 
carried down from mount Caucasus. 

Q. How was the Trojan war occasioned? — A. To re- 
cover Helen, the wife of Menelaus, king oi Sparta, who 
had been carried oti irum her husband by Paris» the son 
of Priam, king of Troy. 

Q. When did the Trojan war happen, and how loni^ 
did it last? — J. It began 1184 years be^e the Christian 
era» and lasted ten years. 

^ Where was Thiy situated? — A. It is suppoeed to 
have stood to the eonth of Abydoe, towards the mouth of 
the Hellespont 

Q. What was the neit memorable event m Gredan 
history? — J. Tho wars of the HeracKda* whfch happened 
above eighty years after the taking of Troy. 

Who wene the HerBe)ide?-»J. The descendants of 
Hercules, the sovereign of Mycenae, who had been ba- 
nished from his country by his uncle Eurystheus. But 
the HcracUdae, returning to the l^eloponnesus about a 
century after the expulsion of their ancestor, recovered 
possession of the states of Mycenae from the successor of 
the usurper. 

Q, Who was the last king* of the Athenians?—^. 
Codrus ; who showed a singular example of patriotism, in 
dsvottng himself to death, to prevent the dvtl war and 
bbodshed which then deluged his country. 

Q. What Idnd of government succeeded that of royalty 
fa Athens?— if. lUpublicani the chief magistrate oif 
which was entitled arcAoii. 

Q. Was the example of Athens IbBowed by the other 
states of Greece?— Jf. Tes. 

Q. When was the republican form of government in* 
stituted at Athens? — A, One thousand and sixty-eight 
years before the Christian era. 

Q. What was the amount of the population of Athens 
during its most flourishing era?— ^. About twenty-one 
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thousand free eitisens; the aU^ee aolkoiiBted to four bnn* 
dred ihouaand. 

Q. Who were LycuKgus and Soloa?*-— u^. The lbniier« 
who was the hrodber of PolydeeltB, one of the kinga of 
Sparta* was the legislator of the Spaftaaa; the iaitter» an 
illuatrtoiis Atheuaa of the race of Codnia» that of On 
Atheniaos. 

Q. What were the principal of Lycoigae's institutioiis ? 

— ^. He divided the territory of the republic into thirty 

nine tliousaiul eqiu*l portions, among' tlje whole of its free 
citizens; he abolishrd all useless aris and conimerce, aiid 
substituted iron money instead of cfold and silver ; he com- 
pelled the whole of the citizens to take their meals ia pub- 
lic; and he tautrht the Spartan youth obedience to the 
laws, reverence for old age, inflexible honour, contempt 
of danger and death, and, above all, the lov« of glory and 
of country. 

Q. Who was Draoo ?— ^« One of the arehone of Athene; 
but hi^ laws were so severe, that they were said to be 
written in blood. 

Q. Mention the moat remarkable defeote in the Athe- 
nian legislation.~il« 1st, the vassalage of women, or their 
absolute subjection to the control A their neavesl reln> 
tious ; 2dly, that all proposers of new laws found, on ex* 
perieuce, impolitic, were subject to punishment ; and, 
Sdly, the barbarous and dibgiacefui iuHlitutions of Ostra 
cism and Petalism. 

Q. Wli;tt were the institutions of Ostracism and Petal- 
ism ? — A. A ballot of all the citizens, in which each wrote 
down the name (in the tirst case on an oyster shell, and 
in the second on an olive leal ) of the person, in his opinion, 
most obnoxious to censure; and he who was thus marked 
out by the greatest number of voices, waa, if the procest 
was by the Ostracism, banished for ten years; if by the 
Petalism, for twelve years. 

Q. By whom was the republican form of gowrnment in 
Athens overthrown?-—^. By Pbistialns, 650 B. C. His 
sons Hippies and Hipparchua sujBceeded him in the rpgal 
power. 

Q. Who restored the Athenian democracy ?— if . Her 
madias and Aristogitou* 
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Q. Whttt wm the principal wars in which the Athe* 
iilaii8 were engaged?—^. The F^nlaiit the Friopon* 
neeiiii, tbe Saerad, end ibe Roman. 

Q. Mentioa the moel signal batllea feoght during the 
Aral Fifsien mt.'^A* let* that on the plama of Mara* 
thon, in wbieh Miltiades defeated Danns Hystaspes, 
490 A. C. ; 2dly, that of the straits of Thermopyl», in 
whicli Leonidas and his three hundred S[)artans overthrew 
the iiiiirlity host of Xerxes, the son of Djirins ; and Sdly, 
tliose of Sulaniis, Plataea, and Mycale, in which the fleets 
and army of Artaxerxes Longimanus, the successor of 
Xerxes, were compk'tcly destroyed. 

Q. What was the occasion of the Peloponnesian war? 
«— The pretensions of Athens to the command of the 
other states of Greece* 

Q. How did this war terrahwte ? — A. In the subjection 
of the Athenians to Lacedmon, by thetotal defeat of the 
Athenian fleet by theLaeednaonians, under thecomniand 
of Lysander, at Potamos, 405 B. C. 

Q* After die termination of the Peloponnesian war, how 
did Lynmder eondod himself towards the Athenians?— - 
^4. He abolished the popular form of government in Athens^ 
and substituted in its place absolute power under the di- 
rectiou of thirty tyrants; but a baiid of patriots, headed 
by Thrasybulus, soou expelled the usurpers, and once 
more reestablished the democracy. 

Q. What was the occasion of the second Persian war, 
diirinsr the rei^n of Artaxerxes Mnemon ? — A. The part 
which the Greek cities of Asia had taken with Cyrus, the 
younger brother of ArtaxeneSt to dethrone his eider bio- 
Iher and sovereign. 

Q. How did t^e Greek Asiatic cities assist Cyrus?— il 
Principally by the aid of 18,000 GreefcSp under the cam* 
wnd of Cleardius. 

Q« How dUd Cym8*8 expedition' aoeoeed againal bla 
brotiier?— il. In his total defeat and death. The re* 
SMihider of the Grecian army, to the amount of 10,000 
men, is celebrated for its amazing* retreat, having tra- 
versed, under the command of Xenophon, an hostile 
csounlry of 1600 miles in extent, from Babyluu to the 
banks of the Euxine, or Black Sea. 

Q. What steps did Artaxerxes take to revenge himself 
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upon the Grman ttales ? — A, Having miked a graeral 
league, in Greece «gainit Lacedsemont he at length, after 
the honour of the country had been a eonsideiable time 
eoatained by ite king Agesilau% veduced it, as well aa 
AthenSi to the moat humiiiating oonditiont hy the tolnl 
defeat of the Lneedamootan fleet at Cnido% 887 B. C 

Q» Mention the namea of the prineipal of the €hrecian 
eoloniea in Ana lOaor.--^ The '^lianat the Ionian^ 
and the Doriane* 

Q. When, and by whom, was Thebes founded ? — A, By 
Cadmus, 1448 years before the Christian era, 

Q. What is the most remarkable circumstance in the 
early history of Thebes ? — A, The misfortunes of the un- 
happy CEdipus, one of the successors of Cadmus ; and the 
unnatural contention between the brothers Eteocles and 
Polynicea, and their sonsy for the aovereignty of their 
oountry. 

Who delivered the Thebaa republic from the do* 
nunion of Sparta i—A^ Felopidas and EpaminondaSk In 
the war that ensued, Sparta and its ally Athena were 
eompletely humbled; but though Tliebes was tnnmphant 
el the glorious battles of Leuctra and Mantinea» yet she 
was undone by the death of her illostrioue leader Epami^ 
nffiodae* who fdl in the laat engagements 863 Bw C* 

Q* How did thia happen ?~jf. Artaierxee» taking ad- 
vantage of the enfeebled state of all parties, pratended lo 
act the part of an intercesaor, but, in fact, laid the founda- 
tion of the future destruction of the Grecian power» by 
stipulating that liie lesser states should be iudependent of 
the greater, 

Q. What was the occasion of the Sacred war?-— -4. A 
sacrilegious attempt of the Phociaus to plunder the temple 
of Deiphos. 

Q. What was the result of this war?-^i<. In conse- 
quence of the battle of Cheronaea, foiip^ht 387 B. C, all 
IIm states of Greece were reduced to subjection to Philip, 
king of Macedon, whoee aid had been courted by aome of 
the contending parties. 

Q. Who succeeded Philip in the sovereignty of Mace« 
don ?— il. His son Alexander, surnamed the Grreat This 
migkiif murderer^ as he was styled bv the Indian Brab- 
ains» having* after a few sueoessfui battles, lednoed all the 
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URteB of QiiOiB to subjection, undertook his father's pro- 
Jed for the amquest of Persia, and* with 30,000 foot and 
i^OOO horaoff imradad tha Pataiaa domiiiioiiA* 

Q. What mi his 80cosBa?«^il« In the hattio of the 
Oianieoa he defeated the army of Daiios CodomsniiSn 
eonsisting of 100,000 foot and 10^000 horse ; hi that ol 
Issus he overthrew the Persian host of 400,000 men ; and 
in that of Arbela, where he engaged Darius at the head 
of 700,000 men, he annihilated the Persian monarchy, 
which had subsisted for 206 years from its fouudauoii by 
Cyrus llie Great, 330 B. C. 

Q. What became of Alexander's ein]Mrc after his death? 
— It was divided among thirty-three of his ])rincipal 
officers. But the greater pact of these new sovereigns 
having been destroyed in a series of wars and intrigees 
which ensued, a new partition of this vast empire agahi 
took place into four great monarohies« under Ptolemy, Ly- 
afanadios, Cassaodert and Seleuctts: of wliich the moat 
powerful were that ot Syria under Seleocos and his de 
seendants^ and that of Egypt under tha Ptolemies* 

Q, What was the nature of tha Aehaiaa league? — A. 
The union of a few of the smaller states to vindicate their 
freedom against tlie doiniiieering iiitiuence of the greater. 
Of this league, the republic of Achaia was the head. 

Q. What was the consequence of the Achaian leag"ue? 
— A. The reduction of Greece into the ibrm of a iioman 
province, 

Q. How was this accomplished? — A. The people of 
£tolia being attacked by the Macedonians, the iEtolians* 
» hi oon)unction with Aratusi the pnstor of Actisia, be- 
sought the aid of the Romans, who speedily aceomplished 
the reduction of Macedonia, and led its last soTeretgB, 
Peraeos, captive to Rome, 167 B. C. In a little more than 
twenty years afterwaids» the whole of Greece beeame a 
Roman prorince^ under the name of Achaia» 146 B» C* 

Q. Why was the name of Adiaia g^veu to Greece?— J, 
From the superior influence of the Achaian league. 

Q. For what was the Greek language distinguished ?— 
A. For its compass of sound, significance of expression, 
suavitv ot style, and elevation of sentiment. It was in 
tttch high esiimation among the Romans, that PoiybiuSi 
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Appian» and Dion Cassiua^ wrote tbeir Rrawn hiilmte in 
GredL 

Q» Into how many proftndal dialeots was tha Gfatk 
language divided? — A», Into font; the Attic, the lonie* 
the Dorie» and. the iBolte; of whieh the Attk was iIm 

purest ; and next to it, the Ionic. 

Q. Mention the principal of the Grecian states in which 
these dialects were spoken. — A, The Attic was spoken in 
Athens ; the Ionic, in the Grecian states of Asia Minor; 
the Doric, by the Lacechtnioniaiis and Archives; and the 
^olic, by the Boeoiians and the inhabitants of iEoHa. 

Q, Mention the principal Grecian authors who have 
written in the Attic dialect. — A. Plato, Thucydides^.Xe-'- 
nophon, Isocrates, Demosthenes, and Aristophanes. 

Those who have written in the ionic dialect-!— <^ 
Herodotus and Hippocrates. 

Q. Those In the Doric— il. Theocritus, Pindan nad 
Atdiimwdes* 

What ate die names of the'emlnent Oreeian poets? 
*-^A* lAwiBf Oiphens, Homer, Hesiod, AiehitochuSf 
Terpander, Sappho, Alema, Simonides^ Pindar, and 

Anacreon. 

Q. Who were the most eminent dramatic writers of 
Greece? — A, i^lschylus, Euripides, •Supliocles, Aristo* 
phanes, and Menander. 

Q. Who was the fmnuler of the Grecian drama?— %4 
Thespi*?, who was contemporary with Solon, 590 B. C. 

Q. Mention the most celebrated Greek historians. — A. 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Polybius, Diodorus 
Sicnlnf^, Dionyiiius of UalicaraasBus, Plutarch, and Arrian« 

Q. Who weve the most famous orators of Greece ^—A* 
fschines, Demosthenes, and Isocrates. 

Q. Who were the most eminent philosophers of Greece? 
— ^« Thales, the founder of the Ionic school ; Pyihagoras, 
the fiiander of Uie Italian sect; Xenophsaes, the founds? 
of the Eleatic sect ; Socmtes, the founder of the Socratic 
school ; Plato, the founder of the Platonic school ; Aristotle^ 
the founder of the Peripatetic sect ; Pyrrho, the founder of 
the Sceptical sect ; and Epicurus, the founder of the Epi- 
curean sect. The death of Socrates by poison, for denying 
the divinity of the heathen gods, is among the most im^ 
portant events of Grecian history. 
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Q. Who were the Cynics? — A. Pretended philosophers 
who condemned all knowledge as useless, and held, thai 
virtue coDswted in ranomcing all the conrenienoet of 
ife. 

Q. Who were the Stoics ? — A. FhiloaopherB who pfO* 
feaeed themaelvea not to be inflnenced by any of the pas* 
aioRS and feelinga of homan nature: they held* that "vhtiM 
eonalated in aeeommodating the disposition of the mind 
to the imiirataMe laws of nature ; vice* in oppoimg those 
laws. 

Q. Mention the most disthiguished Grecian generals.—* 
A. Mikiades, Theiniiitocles, and Xenophoii, of Athens, 
Lysander and Agesilaus, of Sparta ; Pelopidas and Epami- 
nondas, of Thebes; Aratus and Philopocmen, of Achaia; 
Pyrrhus, of Epirus ; and Philip and Alexander the Great, 
of Macedoii. 

Q. Who were tne most disting^uished Grecian artists ?— • 
A. Praxiteles, Zeuxis, Apelles, Agesander, PolydoruSf 
Athenodorus, Parrhasius, Protogenes, and IHroanthes. 

In which of the fine arts did the Greeks excel? — A. 
In architecture* sculpture, poetry, and painting; which 
tbey cnrried to the suBunit of perfection. 

Q, What spedmens of Grecian architectoie lemain en*, 
tire?— ul. The temples of Theseus, Neptune^ and Mi- 
nerva. 

Q. Who were the Ephori?— J. The legislative and exe- 
cotive magistrates of LaoedMnon: they were also the 
inspectors of the educatton and manners of the youth of 

the state. 

Q. Who were the Helots? — A, LacedaBmonian slaves. 

Q. Mention some of the Grecian laws respecting trade 
— A» Tradesmen taking less than they asked for their 
commodities, were subject to punishment ; and bad work- 
men were prohibited from exercising their trades 

Q. What were the Grecian laws respectinsr women? — 
A, The Athenians had so mean an opinion of the capacity 
of women, that they prohibited them from mtermeddling 
in any thing beyond a medium of barley. 

Q. Mention the Grecian laws respecting marriage.— il. 
Celibacy in men was deemed infamous, and as an encou- 
ragement to the holy institution of marriage, those who 
were the &thers of three children, had great immnnities 
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granted them. In Athens, before any one could be in 
trusted with any command or public duty, Jiie must be 
nairied and the father of children. 

Q, How did the Greeks punish celibacy? — A, Old 
bachelors were compelled to walk naked through the mar- 
ket pUm ODce every winter^ and to slag verses in dispft* 
ragemeoi; of ibemselves and expnesrive of their opinion* 
that they were ponished justly. 

In whet were the Grecian laws fenuurkabie respect 
ittg marriage portions Wives were allowed to car^ 
no elher dowry to their husbands than some trifling hoose- 
held vessels, and three suits of clothes. And in 2ie case 
of orfkhan yIi^qs, who had no fortune* thefar relations next 
in blood were obliged to marry them, or settle upon them 
a portion according to their ability. Orphan virgins having 
many kindred ecjually related to Lhem, were to be jointly 
provided for by them all. 

Q. What were the provisions of the Athenian laws re- 
specting extravagance ? — A. Spend tiirifts were deemed 
infamous, and forfeited their right of being buried in the 
sepulchres of their fathers ; and all those who died in debt 
were denied burial tiU satis f action was made to the 
creditor. 

Q. How did the Athenian laws punish harlots? — 
They were compelled to wear flowered garments as badges 
of their infamous mode of life ; and adulteresses were pro* 
Uhited to attire themselves in fine gannenta. 



HISTORY OF ROME. 

7%e pride of earth ! Rome in her (^foty tee! 
A race of heroes ! in toAote virtuous times 
fpkkk ktm NO ifrnsi •cm thai wUk parHafJlame 
J%eir dmrett comUry iheif tooftmdtf Unedz 

T%e meanest bosom felt a thirst for fame ! 
Flight their wont death, and ekame their ontyfear, 
IM had no ehmmu, nor anff terronfutef 
When Rome andgiorg caUed, 

TaoHsoe. 

Q. What is the origin of the city and state of Rome ?- • 
Am The most common account that it was founded by 
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a troop of shepherds or banditti, und^ tUe commanci ol 
their leader Romuhis, 753 years B. C* 

Obs. Chronologists are not agreed about the exact time of the foun- 
dation of Rome. The Roman writers themselves, and all wlio have 
followed them on the subject ditier widely respecting it Polybiui 
fixes it in the year B. C. 75i. Poitin9 Cato^ and some dhtti^ om 
year Milier. Acerafdiiq^ to Mareua Vefms Flaccus, the aup puatd 
author of the Capitollne TaMe% and Liry, it happened in the yea« 
752 B. C. TerentiuB Varro places it 753 years B C. Fabius Pictor, 
who is followed by Diodortis Siculus, assigns it to 747 B. C. Sir Isaac 
NtnrtoQ adopts the year 627 ; and Playfair, after Varro, whose com- 
])utatioii was used by the Roman emperors in their public imtnmient% 
places it in the year B. C. 753. 

Q. Where was Rome situated ? — A, In Italy. 
Q. From whom did the Romans derive their knowledge 
of the arts and sciences, tlieir maxims of government, the 
art of military tactics, the institution of public g'ames, 
and the science of auspices and augury ?^ — A. From the 
Etruscans, one of the ancient tribes of Italy ; who, from 
the several monuments of the fine arts which exist of that 
nation at this day> appear to have been a highly refined 
and polished people many before tbe Bemn name 

was Icnown. 

Q. Mention the principal epochs in Roman hletory.-^ 
JL Firat, the regal government; eeoondly* the republiean 
govermnent ; and thirdly, the imperial goTemmenL 

Q« What was tbe duratioai of the re^ government?*-* 
A* Two hundred and forty«foar year% nader seven kings. 

Q, Who were the seven kin^^s ? — A, Romnlns, Numa 
Pompilius, Tnllus Hostihus, Ancus Martius, Tarquiiuus 
Priscus, Servius riillius, and Taiquinius Superbus. 

Q. Which was the best of the Roman king-s? — A. 
Numa Pompihus; he reformed the Roman calendar, 
nbolislied the practice of human sacrifices, and relormed 
the national rehj>ion. 

Q. Who were the Horatii and Curiatit ? — A. Branches 
of two illustrious fi^milies of Rome and Alba. To their 
Individual valour was intrusted the decision of the dispute 
between their respective countries* By the defeal and 
death of the Curiatii, Alba became subject to Rome. 

Q» What was the occasion of the abolition of tbe regal 
dignity at Rome?— il. The violation of Lucretia* the wHh 
of Collatinus, by Sextos, the son of Tavquin the Fmid. 
Among the brightest incidents of Roman hislory» is the 
filial piety displayed by a daughter sucl^Mng her aged 
bther when in prisoa. 
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Q. What kind of government snoceeded that of rojalty 
ct Rome?— lil. The consular; in which the supreme 
authority was intrusted to two magistratesy called oon- 

Q. When was the republican form of government esti^ 
Uished in Rome?-*^. Five hundred and eigh^ yeam 
before the Christian era. 

Qm What was the senate? — A. The great council of the 
state* 

Q. What was the extent of the power of the senate?— 
A. It had the guardianship of the public reliprion, — the 
direction of the treasury, — the aj)pointnieut of ambassadors 
and ot tlie officers of the stale, — and the makiug and ab- 
rogating of the laws. 

Q. What was the number of the senate? — A, At first 
it consisted of 100 members ; but in the time of Julius 
Caesar it was increased to 900 ; and after his death to 
1000 : but when Augustus ascended the imperial throne* 
He reduced the numli^r to 600* 

Q* Who were the equites or llbights ?— il. They were the 
jfoung men of each tribe, who were the most distinguished 
fbr their rankt their wealth, and aoeomplishments. At 
first they were chosen by Romulus as his body guard. 

Q. How were the Roman people divided? — A. Into* 
Ratriciaus and Plebeians ; connected together as patrons 
and clients. The aubles were styled nobiles i the Tl^ 
beians, i^ohiles. 

Q. Who were the Patricians ? — A, The nobles, 

Q. Who were the Plebeians? — A, The comnioners, 

Q. Into how many classes were the Roman people 
divided?—^. Into six, containing 193 centuries. 

Q. What was meant by the distinction of patron and 
client? — A. By these terms were signified the protector 
and the protected. It was the part of the patron tc 
advise and defend his client, to assist him with his hiteresl 
and snbslaAce, in short to do every thing for him that 
a parent ought to do for his child. The client waSf 
in return, obliged to pay all kind of respect to his 
patron, and to serve him with his life and fortune in any 
extremity. 

Q. What were the titles of the officers by whom the 
republic was governed ? — A. Consul, dictators, prtetoib, 
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censors, tribunes of the peopie> sedUes, que9tors» priMBOn* 
suls, and propraetors. 

Q. How long did the consular government last? 
—A* Four hundred and sixty-fiYe yeara: namely, from 
the extinction of the regal power in the d44lh ytar after 
the fouadaliun of the ettyf to the 44ih year before the 
Christian era» when Augustus assumed the imperial* 
power* 

Q. What was the power of the eoosiils?— iil. They 
had the supreme administration of justicet the disposal <» 
die public money, the power of convokmg the senate and 

assembling the people, and of raising armies ; but their au- 
thority was limited to one year. 

Q. Who were the tiist consuls? — A, Brutus aud Col* 
laiiaiis; the latter was the hiislrand of Lucretia. 

Q. Ill the war \Nitli Porsi!iia, kiiii;' of Etruria, mention 
the exploits ot" roinaiuic hcrui.sin which signalized some of 
the R(nii;ui^. — A. Mnratiiis Codes s defence of a narrow 
pass against the wiioie army of Porsena, until the bridge* 
which led into the city of Rom^, was broken down ; and 
the unshaken fortitude of Mutius Scsvoia* in holding his 
hand in a pan of burning eoals until it was consumed* ill 
order to give the king a specimen of Roman courage* 

What ac' reflects an additional lustre on Porsena^s 
magnanimous conduct towards Mutius ScsTola and Cle> 
Ka?— AAer the conclusion of the war, imp wing that 
the people of Rome were reduced to great stndta &r 
want of provisions, that generous prince ordmd his troops 
to leave their tents behind them, furnished with all sorts 
of provisions and other necessaries, and to cany liothing 
away with them but their ;irnis, 

Q. How did the Roiiiaiis ackiiuw ledge a conduct so 
grateful to them ? — A. By erectinii; a statue to the king", 
near the comiiium, and by prese'uinir him with a throne, 
a sceptre, a crown of p^old, and a triumphal robe. And to 
preserve the remembrance of such noble liberality, they 
ordained, that whenever any effects belonging to tiie pub> 
lie were to be sold, they were to be proclaimed by a 
herald in the following words, These ace Porseni^'s 
goods the intention of which was to preserve Uie me- 
mory of that prince's kindness, and. to signify, that the 
goods expoeed to sale would he sold cheap. 
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Q. Why was a dictator first appointed? — A, To compel 
the plebeians, who refused to enlist lor the protection of 
the state, unless they were relieved trom the oppression of 
the nobles, to enrol their names tor the public senriccL 

Q. Who was the firai dictator? — A, Lartius. 

Q, When were tribunes first created ? — A. At the time 
the plebeians encamped on the Mods Sacer, in otdcr to 
obtain a ledieis of their grievances from the nobles. 

Q. What W88 the nomber of the tribunes?—^. At first 
they were fl?e; they were afterwards increased to ten* 

Q. What was the eitent of the tribonittan power?— J. 
Though they had no seat intiie senate* and their authority 
was confined to the limits of a mile from the city, yet they 
had the power, by a single vote, to suspend and annul the 
decrees and the sentences of the consuls. 

Q, Who were the first tribunes? — A. Sicinius Bellutus, 
and L. Junius Brutus, the leaders of the late sedition. 

Q. What was the nature of the ofTice of iBdile? — Am 
The care ot the public buildings, and the observation of 
the festivals. 

Q. Who was Coriolanus? — A, A patrician of senatorial 
rank, who imprudently |»ropo8ing the abolition of the 
tribunitian power, was condemned to perpetual eiile» 
Assisted by the Volscians, he invested the city of jRome 
with the intention of avenging his wrongs* but was di- 
verted from his criminal purpose by the intercessioo of his 
mother Volttmnla, and Virgilla his wife, aooon^anied bj 
aD the principal women of Rome. 

Q. Who was Qiiintos Clndanatus ?— J. One of the 
eoosiile of Rome, who after he had been reduced, by the 
payment of the fine which had been imposed upon his son 
Cseso by the tribunes, to such poverty as to be oblig-ed to 
cultivate his few remaining acres of land with ids own 
hand, was raised to the dictatorship. 

Q, Why was the decern vi rate established ? — A. To frame 
and dii^est a code oflaws for the explanation and security 
of all orders of the state. 

Q. What were the laws enacted by the decemviri? — A, 
The twelve tables. These laws were afterwards increased 
by the senatns consults, the plebisoitai tlie edictuni per- 
petMm* and* in lallsr times, by the eonstitntiona of the 
empeiofa. 
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Q. How was the Roman state froverned by the decem- 
viri? — A. They were invested with all ihe powers cf the 
g'overnment. Each decemvir by turn presided for a day, 
and had the sovereign auUiority with its iasigaia, the 
Ik^tors and iuots* 

Q. What was the caaae of the abolition of the decem- 
virate? — A* The tawkas passion entertained by Appius 
Claadhis, one of the imndber* for Virginia, the betrothed 
BfofOM of Iciltiia« femerly^a trittune of the people. Vu^ 
pukiB, to deliver hit haplesB daughter from the inlamone 
designs of Ihe decemvir, plooged a dagger ioto her bieaet. 
In the midel of the forum* and the shocking scene so 
inflamed the resentment of the Roman people, that they 
instantly abolished that hated magistracy, after it had ea- 
dured three years, 449 B. C. 

Q, \^ hat ki[ul of government (bilowed ? — A. Tlie con- 
sular, with which the tribuaes of the people wtire re* 
stored. 

Q. Why were military tribunes created ? — A, To pre- 
vent the plebeians from succeeding in their demand of 
the right of intermarriage with the patrieians, and of eif- 
ercisin^ the higher offices of the state. 

What was the census? — A. A survey of the names* 
dwellinest number of ehfldmiv and amount of the fortunes 
of the Koman people. 

VHiat was the duty of the censors ?— if • To inspect 
the morafo and ivgolate the duties of all the citizens, and 
to take an estimate or census every fi?e years of the num- 
ber and estates of the people. 

Q. When was Rome taken and burnt by the Gauls?—* 
A. Three hundred and eighty-nine years before the Chris- 
tian era, under Brennus ; who had previously defeated the 
Roman army near the river Allia» with the loss of forty 
thousand men. 

Q. Who delivered Rome from the dominion of the 
Gauls? — A, Furius Camillus, who had succeeded Cincin* 
natus hi the dictatorship. This biave maut rstuming 
firom the esile to which the dissensions of his ungrstefol 
countrymen had condemned him, delivered his counti^ 
ftom the disgracefiil sway of the Ganlsy while the de- 
fenders of the capital were fai treaty with Brennus for « 
mitigatloa ctf dieslacveryhedesifi^nedlinr them. 
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Q. When was the antire conquest of Italy achieved by 
the B4Uiians ?-^A» After the defeat of Pyrrhus, king o| 
Epirus, at Beneventum ; which happened about 480 yean 
after the foundalAon of the city. 

By n^at means did the plebdans accomplish their 
eligibility with the patridaQS* to the higher offices and 
dignities of the republic ? — A. From the pique o( female 
pride. The younger daughter of FWlrfus Ambustus* mar 
ried to a plebeian, enmus of the honours she observei 
paid to her elder sister, the wife of a patriciaii, stimulated 
her father to the assertion of the lonp^ wished for pri- 
vilege; which, after much turbulence and contest, was at 
length obtained, 366 B. C. 

$. What was the occasion of the Punic wars? — A. 
A desire of tht* Roinans to expel the Cartha^^iniaus irum 
Sicily, which had long been considered as the granary of 
Italy, and of acquiring its entire dominion. 

Q. Mention the principal battles fought in the course 
of the Punic wars. — A. In Italy, those at Trebia, the 
liake of Thrasymenns, and Canne, gained by the Cartha- 
ginian general Hannibal ow the Romans t and that of 
Zama, in Afnea* where the OartbaginianB were totally 
defeated* 

Q. What was the result of the Punic wars? — A. In the 
thwdf Cardiage was taken by alonn^ and utterly rased to 

the ground, 146 B. C. 

Q. Mention the most distiiifruished ^j^enerals engaged in 
the Funic wars. — A. Regulus, Haunibal, Fabius Maxi- 
mus, Marcellus, StM])io the yon n^-er, afterwards suriiamed ^ • 
AfHcanus, and Asdrubal, the !)ruther ol Hannii)al. 

Q. Who were the Gracchi? — A. Two noble youths, 
Tiberius m\d Caius, whose zeal to refurjii the growing 
corruptions of the state, and to hiriit the overgrown pro- 
perty of the nobles, so incurred the resentment of thali 
orrler, that both the patriotic brothers fell victims. 

Q. What good resulted to the Roman state from the 
tjedition (» it is erroneously called) of the Graechi?— 
A. The freeing of the iaferior magistrates of the state from 
the control of the patrieians* 

Q. What was the oceasion of the Jugurthlne war ?~ 
A. The attempt of Jugurtha, the nephew of Mlcipaa» 
king of Numidia» to usurp the entire soTerei^uty of thai 
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kingdoin, which had been divided by his unele betwem 
bim and hia cousins, Adberbal and Hiempaal^ the sons of 
' M ieipan. To pnnith his rauider of the two young princes* 
the Roman state dedared war against Jugurtha» and the 
eonsui Marius having taken him prisoner, sent him in 
chains to llome» where he was starved to death In a 
dungeon, 108 B* C. 

Q. Who was Biicipsa ?^A, The son of Massinissa, who 
had co-operated with Hannibal ap^ainst the Romans. 

Q. What was the occasion of the Social war? — A, The 
endeavour of the allied states of Italy to attain the right of 
citizenshi[), wliicli had been uujuKtly withheld from them 
bv the intu^^ues oi the senate. 

Q. Wlio were Sylla and Mariti*?? — A. Rival generals of 
the republic, and remarkable for their horrible massacres 
and proscriptions of their iellow-countrymen» while each 
of them usurped the sovereignty of his country. 

Q, Of whom did the first triamvirate consist 9—^. Of 
Crassiis, Pompey, and Julius Caesar. Crassus perishing 
in an expedition against the Parthians» Cttsar and Pompey 
each aspired to the BtAt dominion of their country* A 
dvit war being the necessary consequence^ the battle of 
Pharsalla, in which CsBsar entirely defeated his rival, 
determined the fate of Pompey ; who flying to Egypt, in 
order to put himself under the protection of Ptolemy, king 
of that country, was basely murdered by the ministers ol 
that prince, 49 B. C 

Q. What ensued after Pompey 's death ? — A. Cssar 
arriving in Egypt, and being captivated by the charms of 
Cleopatra, who h;i(l, by her fatlier's will, been left joint 
heir with her brother to the kingdom, decided the dispute 
respecting the sovereignty of Egypt in favour of Cleopatra* 
who though the sister, and, by the custom of the country* 
the wife of Ptolemy, was ambitioiia of undivided an 
thonty. 

What remarkable accident happened during the war 
between Ptolemy and the Romans 7— A. The destruction 
of the fiimons library of Alexandria^ which was burned to 
ashes, 48 B. C. 

Q. After the death of Pompey, what opposition didCMar 
meet with to his desi^riis to render himself absolute master of 
iiisco latry ^ — A, iie was opposed by Cato and Scipio« and 
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the sonsof Pompcy; but these illustrious men beiisg defeated 
in the decisive eiipraiifement of Thapsus, Cato delermiued 
not to survive the liberties ot his country, and put an end 
to his existence in Utica, whither he ha4 lied wUU 9M ior 
tention of defending himself. 

Q. What conduct did Ceesar pursue afler th# aubjecHon 
of his enemies? — A. Returning to Rome, be was hailed 
the iather of his oauntry«— was cheated perpetual dictator^ 
and master of the morale of the people^hispenoodeelared 
sacred under the title of Imperator*— and he was invented 
with all the great dignities of the state, He> however^ 
laboured to reform e^ery species of abuse or grievance, and 
directed his attention solely to the prosperity and happiness 
of the Roman jieople. iiuL it being rumoured that he 
inteuded to add to his numerous titles that of king, a con- 
spiracy was foriued ap,;iiiist hini by sixty of the senators, 
at the head of whom were Brutus vau\ Cassius ; and on the 
Ides of March, the day supposed to be fixed on for in- 
vesting him with the diadem, he was assailed by the con- 
spirators, while taking his seat in the senate-house, where 
he fell pierced by twenty-three woanda» in the fifty-sixth 
year of his age» and about fourteen years after he had 
begun the eonqnest of the then known world, 43 B« G» 

What was meant by the title of imperator?~if. 
Under the republic that word signified no more than 
generalissimo^ or commander in chief of the whole 
armed force of the state ; and, if we except those tyrants 
who viohited every law of nature and decency, its signifi- 
cation went no lurther, even when Rome had hurrendered 
her liberties to the will of one man, than to signify the 
general and first man istrate of the state. Its first use, in 
the acceptation the word emperor is now received, appears 
to have been after the Roman t inperors had fixed their 
residence at a distance from the capital. 

Q. What ensued on CflBsai's death? — ^. Antony, 
Lepidus, and OctaviuSt the gmnd*nephew and adopted 
heir of Cassar* deshroos of sncMedtng to the power of the 
dictator, formed a seeood triumYiratet diTided the empire 
among themselres, and to cement their iufemal union, 
each made a terrible sacrifice of hia finends to the van 
geance of his associates. 

Q. Was no opposition made to this usurpation ^.Tes 
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Brutus and Cassius, the leaders of tlie lute conspiracy, had 
assembled a formidable army in Thrace ; but in the en* 
gagement which ensued at Philippic Antony and Octavius 
wm vielorioug ; a«d Bnituft and CaMiii6« to escape ibe 
▼engeanee of their eiieinic8» sought a voluntary death, 

Q. Uow did the new triumvurate divide the emjjHre 
between themaelvei ?— il. It wa* weed, that Aug^atua 
fllMMiM have tha Weoli Aotoiif the East* and Lepidos the 
fHroYinosa of Afrioa. Biat this arraiigeiiient did not last long; 
for Lepidtts attaoipting to invade the pfovinee of Antony, 
was aooo deprived of hia diara in the triumvimte ; aod the 
aaadness of Antony in lavishing* the provinces of the em- 
pire on his paramour Clcofiatra and her children, and his 
lepiKlialiun of his wife Octavia, the sister of Ann^ustus, 
gave his crafty coheague but too just a plea to attempt to 
deprive iiim ol his <\mre of power; and which the de- 
cisi e naval confiict iuu<^ht at Aotiuoi, on the COagt of 
is^pirus, confirmed, 31 B. C. 

Q. What became of Antony?—^. Flying to Egypt, 
aiter an ineffectual resistance against his victorious hvalv 
be put an end to his eiisteno^; and his eiample was soon 
ftUowtd by Cleopatra: iirom which time Octavius beeaoie 
sole master of the Soman empire, 27 B« C, 

Q» What was the extent of the Roman empire at this 
lUM?— ^ Its boundaries were^ on the west* the Atlantic 
Ocean; the Rhine and the Danube on the north; the 
Enphmtes on the east; and towards the south the sandy 
ilsesrts of Arabia, 

Q, What the population ? — A. Mr. Gibbon estimates the 
liec citizens of the empire at 20,000,000 souls, the pro- 
vincials at twice that niKnlier, and the slaves at a number 
equal to the free citizens aiul prrivincials. 

Q. What distinguished event happened during the reign 
cf Augustus ? — A. The birth of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Chrtst» who was crucified during the reign of 
Tiberius. 

Q. Who snceeeded Augustus?— His step-son Ti- 

berius, 

<^ Which of the Roman emperors are atyied the twelve 
CMara?— ^. The twelve immediate successors of Caesar. 
But the imperial honsn of Cmot wna exUnguiehsd by the 
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death of Nero, nnd bis family was continued afterwards 
July by the tictitious rite of adoption and iiemale alliance. 

Q, What are. the grsaid leading- events of the Rooiaa 
empire, from the commencement of the Christian erSi to 
its extinction by the Turks? — A, let, The translation of 
the seat of government from Rome to Constantinoplet in 
the year 381 of the Christian era, during the reign of 
Constantlne the Great; Sdly, the partition of the empire 
by Theodositts the Or«it» between his sons Areadios and 
Honorius, and the establishment of the Eastern and 
Western Empires, 395 A. D. ; 3dly, the extinction of the 
empire of the West by the Goths, Huns, and Vandals 
nnder their kings, Alaric, Attila. and Genserk, in the 
year 476, dnrin«^ the reio^n of Romulus Aug-ustulus ; and 
4th)y, the extinction of the Eastern empire, bv the Otto- 
mans, under Mahomet IL in the year 1453, after having 
been subject to the g-overnment of seventy-six emperors, 
from Arcadius to Constantine Paloeogus, the latter of 
whom perished at the taking of the capital of Constanti- 
nople. 

Q. Which were the best of the Roman emperors? — A. 
Vespasian; Titus; Tn^n; Hadrian; and particulariy 
the AntonineSf Titus AuicKus and Marcus AarelifiSy sur* 
named Antoninus Pius and Marcus Antoninus ; Pertinaz ; 
Alexander Severas; Declus; Claudius; Tacitus; Aure* 
lian ; Probus ; and Tiberius II. ' 

Q. Which the worst? — Tiberius I., Caligula, Nero, 
Vitelliiis, Dumitian, Com modus, Caracalla, Ueliogaba)uSt 
Maxuniu, and Justniiiui I L 

Q. For what is the emperor Justinian I. princi])ally dis* « 
tin^uislie(i ? — A, For the code of laws which he formed, 
and which k the ioundatioa of the civil jurisprudence 
Europe. 

Q. Who were the most infamous of the Roman em- 
presses 7^A* Ijivia, the wife of Augustus ; Messalina and i 
Agrippina, the wives of Claudius; and Faustina^ the wife 
of Marcus Antoninus. 

Q* In which of the reigns of the Roman emperors 
did Christianity make its ^ppearmee?— if» In that of 
Augustus. 

Q. Which of the Roman emperors particularly favoQitd 
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ChrisUan reli^on? — A, Constantine, ana his noos; 
V^^nUttiaOy Valens, QtaCiaii, and Theodofius^tke -Great. 
DnriBfT the joint reign of Yaktntinian and .Valen8» it re- 
«Biv«d its le^ estaUiBbmenl as the natkmal religion of the 
Bdman World; ' 
'* Q YRiich' were \tk greatest oppressors?— J. Dioclesian^ 
Galerius, and Julian. 

' Q. What were the most remarkable events during the 
reig'ii of Titus? — A. The taking and destruction of the 
city of Jerusalem, seventy years after the coaimencement 
of the Christian era; the destruction of the cities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii by the eruption of mount 
Vesuvius ; and the entire reduction of Britain under the 
Roman dominion. 

Q. Who were the most distinguished Roman historians? 
LiVijt Sallust^ Varro, Caesar, and Tacitas. Fabius 
Pfctor. was the nwst ancient historian ; but his writings 
were destroyed w4ien Rome was burnt by the Oauls. 

Q. Vn^ iht dranmtie writers?— J. Phuitus, Tsrepce, 
^ and Beoeca. ' 

^ -Q- ^^o the orators? — Cicero and Hortensius. 

Q. Who were the most eminent Roman poets?-— 
Lucretius, Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, Martial, Juvenal, Lucan, Persius, Statius, and 
Silius Italicus. 

Q. Mention the most eminent philosophers of Rome. — 
A. Seneca, Cicero, and Pliny, 

Q. What were the denominations of the Roman priest- 
hood? — A. Tiie pontiffs, the augurs, the aruspices* the 
oracles, the vestals, the fiamines, the salii, &c 

Q, Who were the pontifiee8?->-jl» The priests or mini- 
sters of religion. The pontifex maximus, or hig^ pnest, 
was supreme judge and arbiter in all religious matters. 

Q. What was the office of the aiigoro?-rJ. To foretell 
fylure eventst chiefly from the flight, churpii^, or feeding 
of birds. 

Q. What was the office of the arospioes?— il. They 

examined the victims and ^etr entrails ailer they were 

sacrificed, and thence derived omens of futurity. 

Q. Who were the vestals? — A. They were virgins ap- 
pointed to keep the sacred fire alway? burning, and were 
bound tu their ministry for thirty year&. During the first 
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tea yean they learned the sacred rites; during the nest 
ten years they perfiinned them ; and during last ten 
years they teught the yoonger virprins. 

Q. Who were the sibyis ?—A. Prophetesses. 

Q. What were the Roman laws concerning debtors?^ 
A, By the law of the Twelve Tables, they were delivered 
up as slaves to their creditors, 

Q. Wiiat was the power of fathers over their children? 
—A. For iiiaiiy acres after the fouudation of the city» a 
father had the yinwer of life and death over liis children ; 
which likewise extended to gTandchildren and greatgrand- 
children : none of whom were their own masters till the 
death of their father and grandfather. 

Q, What was the nature of the law of divorce? — A, A 
man might, among other causes* divorce liis wife if she 
had counterfeited his private ki^s, or even dninic wine 
without his knowledge. 

Q. Describe the dress of the Roman citizens during 
the republican form of govenuneot — J. The universai 
dress of the Plebeians was a white toga ; the toga of the 
equestrian was (ringed with a narrow border of purple; 
that of the Fatricians with a broad border of the same 
colour : but the robe of the imperator or generalissimo 
was entirely ol purple. 

Q, What were the political divisions of the Roman 
empire? — A, Those of prelectures, and the subordinate 
divisions of provinces. The prefectures were four, namely, 
that of the East, that of Ulyria, that of Italy* and that of 
Gaul. 

Q, What military force did the Romans employ to de* 
fend those extensive dominions ?—A. Four hundred and 
thousand men. 

Q. What were the component parts of the military force 
of the Romans? — A. Tlie legions, the attxiliaries» and the 
guards. 

Q. Of what number of men did the legion consist ?— 
A. Of twelve thousand five hundred men ; 6831 of whom 

were Roman citizens ; the rest auxiliaries. 

Q. At what time was the empire of Rome at its greateai 
extent? — A. During the reign of Trajan. 

Q. What was its extent at that period ? — A, It com- 
prehended aii itaiy, part oi Geromny, France, the Nether 
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lands, the greater part ot Britain, Spain, Barbary, Bile- 
tiulgerid, Egypt, Turkey in Europe and Asia, and Persia. 

Q. What was the extent of the city of Rome at that 
time ? — A, Aboat fifty miles in circuit 

Q. What its population?-— About six millioiu anil a 
half. 

When was Ronle in its zenith of ^preatness and fuU 
€iteiil of power Dnnng that penod which elapsed 
from the accession df Augustus to Uia death of Antoninus 
Pitts» a space of nearly two hundred years* during which 
time the empire continued stationary in its full meridian 
blaze, and enjoyed a state of political happiness and pro- 
sperity w hicli has seldom fallen to the lot of any nation. 

Q. What length of time was Rome employed in subdu- 
ing and plundering the world Nearly seven hundred 
years. 

Q. l^'rom what time may the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire be dated? — From the reign of Valens. 



HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Land of the wite, the e/oqueni, the free. 

Prologue to Lord Morpeth's The Last of ras 

GaSM8| OR TUB FaU. of CONlTAMTlllOfia* 

Sii/l may Freedom, unth yndjeslic micn, 
Facing thy rock* and thy green vcUes ite seen. 

Bowles. 

Q. To what period does the authentic history of Eng- 
land reach? — A, To the invasion of the Romans under 
Julius Ceesar, which happened £ifty-£ive years before the 
Christian era. 

Q. When is Britain supposed to have been first peopled? 
— A, About 1100 years before the Christian era. 

Q. By what people was Britain first q^upied?— By 
a tribe of Celtic Gauls, 

Q. What gn^und is there for this opuuon?— J. Hie 
great similsrity of the manners, language, goyemment. 
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and rdigion of the aDCseoL Britomt at the tfaoe of the 
Botnan iiiTasioii, to those of the Gallic Celtfle, ^ 

Q. U it vniTersally belieired that the origin of the Eng- 
lish is Celtic? — A. No : some authors have assigned their 
origin to a colony of Egyptians and Trojans ; others have, 
been of opinion that they derive their descent from a 
Scandinavian and Spanish stock. According to GeolKrey 
of Monmouth, an ancient British historian, Brute» a Trojan 
prince, arrived in Britain with his companions, not many 
years after the sacking of the city of Troy by the Greeks, 
and were the first inhabitants of this island. ^/But these 
suppositions are entirely ftibulous. 

Q. Whence do the present people*^ of Britain* in general, 
derive their descent? — A. From the Saions* tiie Angle8» 
and the Jates, anoient. <ieriiian tribes; as also fixNn the 
Danes and Normans. 

Q. Are there no traces of Roman origin in the descent 
of the British ? — A. Probably not For the Roman colo* 
nists of provincial 'Britain, discouraged by the civil com* 
motions among the natives, and the continual incursions 
of the Piets and Scots, af ter the departure of the Koniaii 
legions, disposed of their estates^ and retired to the conti- 
nent. y ^ * 

Q. How was Britain governed at the time of the Roman 
invasion? — A, It was divided -among a variety of petty 
Hovereicrnf ies, in number about thirty : of which the luosi 
considerable were the Belgs, in the West ; the Brigantes* 
in the North; the Si hires, in South Wales; and the 
Iceni, in Norfc^k andSutfolk. 

Q. What was the cause of Gmai's invasion of Britain ? 
— A. Ambition to achieve the conquest of the distant and 
insulated world, which the circumscribed geographic 
knowledge of the Romans supposed Britain to be. But 
some writers pretend to say, that the Roman general waa 
incited to the undertaking by the beauty and magnitude o . 
the British pearls. S - 

Q, What did he allege as his motive for the invasion ?— 
A. The asylum which Britain avoided tor the Gaulish ene' 
miesof Rome; it being a niaxiui in the politics of Roma 
to deem all auxiliaries as principals, and to allow none t^ 
assist the enemies of the state with impunity, 

Q Is Cttsar's account of his exploits in Britain general* 
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believed? — A, No; even some of his countrymea and 
contemporaries assert, that the result of his opmittOM 
00 bis first invasion against the Britons mm not aJtog^ether 
so bonourabie to his former fame as he represents it him* 
self; an assertion which receires some weight from the 
vsgue treaty he made with our rude but warlike aimstora 

Q. In what part of Dritain did Cttsar land?— il. In his 
first invasion he landed at or near Dea]« as he did aliOi ia 
the year Ibllowing* neariy upon the same spot, and en- 
camped on Barham Downs. 

Q. When, and by whom, was Britain completely reduced 
to suijjection by the Rumans? — A. In the relgus of tiie 
emperors Vespasian and Titus, by Julius Auricula; which 
was about the ei^d of the first century of the Christian 
era. - ^ * 

Q. Mention the most distinpfuished British generals who 
opposed the Romans. — A. Cassibeianus, Caractaous» and 
Boadicea, queen of the iceni. 

Q. For what is Boadicea distinguished in British hi^- 
tofy^— ^. In the reign of Nero, the predecessor of Vee- 
pasian, the Britons being cruelly oppressed by the Romans* 
took up arms under Boadieea, but being delfeated with 
imoaense slanghter, the queen, dreading the insults of the 
Roman army, destroyed herself and her two daughters by 
poismi. 

Q. How long was Britdn subject to the Romans?—^. 

About 475 years ; namely, from the 56th year before the 
Christian era to 420 A. D., when the last Roman legiuu 
quitted the island. Z^- 

Q. What was the cause that the Romans quitted Bri- 
tain ? — A. The increasing distresses of the empire, which 
required their whole collective force to repel I lie attacks of 
the nortliern barbarians, who threatened the destructiou oi 
the Western empire. 

What were the effects of the Roman government 
Qpon the affairs of Britain?—^* By the introduction of 
civilization, wise laws, and many noble monuments of art 
and industry, they considerably bettered the condition of 
the English. ^ 

Q. What were the effects o( their departure?— J« The 
dissolution of all order, law, and goTemmeat; the ruin 
sod decay of the arts ; and the exposure of the Britons U 

n3 
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tbft incMvlMis Iff th« PIcU mi Sootet and their eoiiicqMt 
•iil^aetioB to the SaxoBa* 

Q. What was the population of Britain said to be at the 
lime of the Roman invasion ? — A. About 800,000 souls. 
Q. What ut Llieir departure About twice that 

nuinber. 

Q. What was the most memorable miiiuiment of Roman 
art in Britain? — A, Severus's wall between the friths of 
Forth and Clyda i of wkieh some veatigea remain to thia 
day. / 

Who mm ^ BtoBomh^A. Peopkof Old Saxoiiy, 

now Ilolstdn. 

Q. Who the Auglet ?—A. The tahabilanta of the Cim* 
brk ChersoMBe» now Jntiaad. 

Q. By what name was Britain known to the Bomana? 
^A. By BritaumL 

d Why waa It called England?— J. Fram Anglia, the 
country of the Angles ; because that people were the most 
numerous and powerful tribe among the Germans who 
came into Britain. It took the name of England about 
the year 829. 

Q. What was the rehgion of the ancient Britons ? — A. 
A mixture of <leism and pairanisiii, for they worshipped a 
plurahty of gods, though they believed in a Supremo 
Being, and the immortality of the souL 

Q. What are the most remarkable remains of ancient 
British art still in exiatenoe?^^. The prodigious blocks 
of atone raised at Stoneheage^ and in the pai^ of Con- 
stantino in Cornwall 

When was Christianity first intiodaeed into Britain ? 
•^A. Some faisUiriana assert, that it was introdneed about 
the middle of the first eentary of the Christian era by St. 
Paul ; but the more probable account is, that we are in- 
debted for this benefit to pope Gregory I., who sent St. 
Augustin, the monk, on the first apostolical mission to this 
country, in the year 590 A. D. ^ 

Q. Whnt brought the Saxons into Britain The 
Picts and Scots liaving, after the departure of the Ro- 
mans, renewed their invasions with increased violence 
and atrocity^! the disheartened Britons sent ambassadors 
to the SaiMn to inrite them to send snecouia to their 
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11. Wh«n did theSaiomi flnt arrire id Britain ^-^^ 
lu the year 449, under the conduct of Ilengeat «ad 
Hofaa* 

Q. What was the condaot of the Saxons towards the 

supplicant Britons? — A. After repellin*^ the Pfcts and 

Scots, instead of protectinflf their disheartened allies against 
their enemies, they either destroyed, enslaved, or extirpated 
them ; so that multitudes of the dispirited Britons aban- 
doned their country, and fled to the opposite shores of 
Gaul. ^ 

Q. What ien^rth of time were the Saxons in reducing 
Britain? — A. About 150 years. 

Q. How did the Saxons govern their new conquests ? 

J. They divided Britain into seven states, calied the 
Heptarchy. 

Q. How were these states denominated?— The king- 
doms of Wessex, Sussex, Kent, Essex, East Anglia, 
Mereia, and Northnmheiiand. 

Q. What part of Britain was at this time in possession 

<^ the native Britons? — A, Almost all the western coasts 

from the frith of Clyde to the LandWnd in Corrisvall. 

Q. By whom were the seven Saxon kinjrdoms united 
into one monarchy? — A. By Egbert, the sole surviving 
descendant of the Saxon conquerors of Britain, in the year 
827 A. D. 

Q. What was the amount of the population in the time 
of the Heptarchy ? — A. About the same as that at the time 
o^' the Roman invasion. 

Q. To what was this owing?— To the depopulation 
and ravages of the Scots and Piets, and the expolsion and 
slaughter of the ancient inhabitanta by the Saxons. The 
introduction of monastic institutions, which took pbee 
during this period, eontrihuted also, not a little, to impede 
the increase of the people* 

Q. Mention the henefits which Britain derived from the 
Saxon invasion. — A, The introduction of that spirit of 
freedom and love of liberty, which is the frroundwork of 
the Bnti?jh constitution; and the introduction ui the trial 
by jury. / 

Obs. Notwithstanding the evils the native English sustained by the 
Saxon invasion, the Saxon period, most assuredly, forms the golden 
ttlge ci' Bntigh hi«toiy i for duriiig that epoch, tb« people were governed 
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by equal laws, and the lands so wisely distribuledi that a large portion 
of the |)opulatioii povetied a pennanent inteneit in the sqU : the 
liappuiMi A ih» muijf not of the Sem^ being the design of tiie Sons 

Q, What injurious institution did the Saxons par- 
ticularly introduce into Britain ? — A, That of villainage; 
an institution by which those who tilled the soil were 
claimed by the owner as appurtenant to the estate, and 
over whom he had hereditary juriadictaon of life and 
death. y 

Q, What became of the native Engfa'ah on the ii8ui|ia* 
tioD of the Saxons ? — A, Some fled to Wales or Cornwall ; , 
others wholly abandoning their native country, emigrated 
to the neighbouring shores of Firance, and gave name to 
Brittany, the seat of their exile. 

Q. When are the Danes first noticed in British history ? 
— ^. About the end of the eighth century; in the year 
7S7 they first bep"aii to desolate Britain. 

Q. Who succeeded Egbert on thejBnglish throne? — Am 
His son Ethelwolf, A. D. 638. 

Q, What are the remarkable events of this reiG:n ? — A. 
Two invasions of Eng^land Ijy the Danes, in tlie years 851 
and 853; in the former of which they took and plundered 
London and Canterbury. In this reig^» also, £ngland 
first became tributary to the See of Rome» Ethelwolf 
obliging each family in his dominions to pay an annual 
tribute of one shilling, under tbe name ofBame-tcoit or 
Petals pence. ^ 

Q. Who was Alfred ?—A. The grandson of Egbert, and 
the youngest son of Ethelwolf. This illustrious prince 
was, on account of his wisdom, his patriotism, and his 
numerous virtues, the darling of his subjects, aud the de- 
light of mankind. His patriotic wish ** that the English 
were as free as the aii they breathed," will ever endear his 
nieniory to every Englishman. 

Q. Whom did Alfred succeed? — A. His brother Ethel- 
red I., who had succeeded his second brother Elhelbert, 
the successor of his eldest brother Kthelbald. 

Q. Mention the memorable events and improvements 
which took place during AUred's reign. — A, He defeated 
the Danes in many battles, and obliged the survivors to 
embrace Christianity. He divided England into counties^ 
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wad their subdivisioDS of handrafai and tithings ; intro* 
Juced the custom of juries ; and co m po ie d a body of lav 
for the use of his subjects, which may be conaldartd as the 
bans of the Common Law oi England. He founded the 
unhrernty of Ozfovd* for the inppon of which he allotted 
one-eighth part of hia whole mcnue ; and was the fini 
Engliah prince mho establishtd a natioBal miUtia, and 
promoted voyages of discovery ; having sent Ocbter, a 
Norwegian, to the ccMists of Scandinavia, and Sighelm, 
an Anglo -$axon priest, to convey assistance to the forlorn 
Christians of St. Tliomas, settled at Meliapour, on the 
coast of Coromandel.— In his reign houses were first built 
of brick. ^ 

Q, How long did Alfred reign over Britain? — A* 
Twenty-eight years ; he began hia reiga in the year 87% 
and died in the year 900. 

Q. Mention the moat distinguished ancient writers of 
Britain.—^. TheSaiOD Uterati Gildas, Aldhebn* Beds, 
Alcuin, Johannes Scotus, and Alfred the Great. 

Q. Who socceeded Alfired?-*il. Edward, his eldest 
sorviving8on«and whoinfaiBloryisaiiniamed **the£Mer^ 
—a name given him to distinguish him from Edward the 
Hartyr and Edwaid the Conmor^F—In tfaia i^eign the nni- 
versity of Cambridge was founded. 

Q. Who was Ethelfleda? — A. The sister of Edward. 
This heroic princess (who inherited more of the spirit 
and wisdom of the great Alfred than any of his children) 
commanded armies, gained victories, bnilt cities, and 
performed exploits in defence of her brother's dominions, 
which would have done honour to the greatest heroes of 
any age. 

Q. Who succeeded Edward? — A. His natural son 
Atheistaa^ and his legitimate sons Edmund I. and Edred, 
who were successively kings of England, A. D. 925 to 955 
A. D. In the reign of Athelstan, the Bible was firal 
translated into Saxon i and in the reign of Edmund» the 
first capital pnidshment for robbery todt place. It was in 
the time of Athelstan that Ouy of Warwidc liYcd, fiunova 
for overcoming Colbraady the Danish champion, the great 
Goliah of that peo^-e, near the walls of the city of Win- 
chests. « 
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Q. Who were the next English moiiarchs ? — A, Edwy 
and Edgar, the sons of Edmund, A. D. 955 to 975 A. IX 

Q. What actions of Edgar deMTve the gratltade of the 
Sogiisb? — A. His commutation of tbe tribute of montj 
ani caltk^ which the Welsh prini^ were accuetonicd to 
pay to £i^aiid» for 800 wolW heads yearl j ; and his in* 
sdtution of one kind of waighta and iBtasures^ and money, 
fhioughoiit Ungdoou 

Q, By whom was Edgar soeceeded on the throne ? — A. 
By his sous Edward and Ethel red II. The former, after 
a short reic^n, was stabbed by order of his step mother 
Elfrida, ancl on that account is known in Engclish lii story 
by the name of " Edward the Martyr." Tiie reipri of tiie 
latter, who from his indolence was surnamed the Unready^ 
was one of llie most cal^imitoLis in the annals of England, 
A. D. 975 to 1016 A. D. In his reign, the tirst land-tax, 
called dane-gelt, was imposed ; aad he is said to have been 
the first king of England to whom « coionation oath was 
administered, y 

Q. Mention the prinetpal calamity which happened to 
England daring his reign.i~if. The Danes re-invaded the 
kingdom, nnder the eoidoet of Swein, king of Denrnark, 
and Olave, king of Norway ; and committed great outrage 
and devastation. In revenge for these atrocities, the 
English were guilty of a general massacre of their oppres- 
sors throughout the kingdom, 1002 A. J). 

Q, What was the result of the Danish invasion? — A, 
On account of the ill success of Edmund the Elder, son 
and successor of Ethelred, and the circumstance of the 
greater part of the Enghsh clergy and nobility having 
abjured all the posterity of Ethelred, and sworn allegiance 
to Canute, (whot on the death of bis lather Swein, had 
succeeded to the command of the Danes in England,) the 
nobility on both sides pfevaiied on the two kn^ to share 
the kingdom between them. 

How was England divided between the rival princes? 
To Camite was allotted the kingdoms of Merciaand 
Northumberland, which were ddefly inhabited by the 
Danes; and to ESdmund, all the country sooth of the 
Thames. But the brave Edmund, who, for his hardiness 
in V{ar, wa& surnamed Iroimdct being shurli^ after mur* 
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dered, Canute became sole soverei^a of this kiagdoait by 
virtue of the treaty of partitioii. 

Q. What were the remarkable acts of Canate 
The murder of Edwy, Bdmund's brother, who was held in 
80 high esteem by Uie common people of England, that 
he obtained the name of the CeorU' (i. e. people's) king; 
the punishment of those noUee who had betrayed ^eif 
gallant king Ednrand ; and his anoeiation of Norway to 
Uie kingdoms of England and DeiMnaik. 

Q. Who saceeeded Cavnte^^jf. Hia sons Harold, 
snmamed HarefooU and Hardieannte, 1086 A. D. 

Q. What title had Hardicanute to the throne? — A, By 
the marriage settlement of Canute with Emma, the widow 
of the late kinsr Ethelred, he was aijpoimed to succeed to 
the English throne ; but bein^- then absent in Denmark, 
his brother Harold, seizing his lather s treasures, declared 
bim.^eif king. Harold, however, •ap;Teed, on the English in 
general declaring in favour of Hardicanute, to a partition 
of the kingdom, and consented that the part allotted to 
Hardicanute should be governed by his mother Emma* 
till his arrival. 

How did this princess act?— ^» Finding herself 
possessed of so ronch power, she invited Alfred and Ed-> 
ward, her sons by Ethelred IL, to quit the court of Robert, 
duke of Normandy, and come to her in England* . Ha- 
rold suspecting that the design of their visit was to assert 
their right to the English crown, caused Alfred to be 
murdered. To avoid a like fate, Edward fled to the con- 
tinent. 

Q. Did Harold fulfil his agreement of partitioning the 
kingdom with Hardicanute? — A, No: he reigned aluoe 
until his death, in tlie year 1039. 

Q. Who succeedefi hifn ? — A. Hardicanute. 

Who ^ncceed^d Jl ni dicaiuite ? — A. His uterine bro 
ther Edward, surnamed the Kxile^ the son of king Ethel- 
red II. and queen Emma, A. D 1042. In the person of 
(his king the Anglo-Saxon line of prtnoes was restored, 
and the race of Egbert became extinct 

Q. Why was Edward snmanied the Confemorf—A, 
For his abstemiousness in eonsummating his marriage 
with his wife Edgitha, daughter of Godwin, earl of &ent { 
and for bis favour towards the monks of the time. 
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Q. Meoiion the memorable events which took place du 
ring this rei!^n. — A. The colleciloii of the Saxon, the Danish, 
and the Mercian law, into one code, when it was called 
the Common Law of England ; the abolition of the odious 
and ignominioas tax calT^ dam-gdt} and the iostitution 
of the anniversary fisstiTal called hokidmy^ in commemorm* 
tion of the deliveranoe of the country fitioi the ravages and 
violence of the Danes, for above 200 years.— Edward the 
Confessor is said to have been the first who touched for 
kin^s evil ; a ridiculous ceremony practised by the kin^^s 
of France, and continued in vogue iuEuglaud till abolished 
by Georpfe I. in the year 1714. 

Q. Wfio succeeded Edward the Confessor? — A. Ha- 
rold, soil of Godwin, earl ot Kent. He was proclaimed by 
the style and title of Harold II.. 1066 A. D. 

Q, What claims had Harold to the crown ? — A, They 
were founded on the allegation, that the late king had 
appointed him his successor; but of this he was never 
able to produce sufficient evidence. The truth is, that he 
owed his elevation to the throne to his own great power 
and wealth, (two-thirds of all England being then under 
the dominion of his family,) his intimate oonnexions with 
the chief nobility, the mvour of the clergy, and hie 
general popularity. 

Q, *Who was the undoubted heir to the English throne 
at this time? — A. Edgar Atheling, the son of Edward, 
who was the yonng'est son of the heroic king Edmund 
Ironside. To avoid the designs of Canute, the usurper of 
his fathers dominions, Edward had long resided in the 
court of Solomon, king- of Huiic:ary; but to stifle the 
ambitious views of Harold, the uiifortunale Edward was 
invited by his uncle, Edward the Contiessor, to take up 
his residence in England ; where, a month after his arrival, 
he died, leaving his infant son Edgar Atheling, and two 
daughters, the elder of whom was afterwards queen of 
Scotland. 

Q. With what opposition did Harold meet ^-^A* Am- 
bassadors arrived from William, duke of Normandy, re* 
proaching him with the breach of the oath whidi he had 
pledged to that prince to favour his elevation ; and re* 

^uiring him to descend firom that throne which be had 
usurped. His elder brother Tosti, earl of Northumber- 
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land, jealous of his advancement to the crown of England, 

had also invited the king of Norwiiy to his assistance. 

Obs. Perhaps William fjToimdecl liis ho|)es of succession to the 
Eugiish tiiroQe irum the circmnsitance that his wife Maud was descended 
fipom Judith, the wife of Ethelwolf, as also of his son Ethelbald. 

Q What was the result of this opposition to Harold's 
elevation? — A, While the rebel forces were advancing to 
York, Harold met and routed them, and killed both the 
earl Tosti and the king of Norway. But before he had 
finished the celebration of this important victory, he wae 
informed of the landing of William, duke of Normandy, 
at Pevensey, in Sussex, at the head of an army of dO,000 
men, in order to dispute his alleged right to the dowR of 
England 

Q. At what place did the hostile armies of William and 

Harold encounter? — A. At Hastings; to which place 
William had marched about iifteen days after his landing. 

Q. What caused the defeat of the English army? — 
A, William, despairing of success, ordered his army to 
retire a little, as if th^^v were on the point of flyinsr, which 
the English mistaking tor a real flight, broke their ranks 
in order to pursue ; when the Normans, on a signal given, 
facing about, totally defeated the English, slew their king 
Harold, his two sons, and the flower of the English no* 
bility. In this battle above 60,000 English are said to 
have ftdlen ; and the Saaton monarchy in England was 
terminated in the person of Harold* 

Q» What followed William's success at the battle of 
Hastings?— i<« Soon after his victory, marching to Lon- 
don, he received the submissions of the nobility (among 
whom was Edgar Atheling) ; and on the Christmas day 
tol lowing, was solemnly crowned king of England, by the 
archbishop of York. 

Q. What circumstance took place at the coronation 
which proves that William succeeded to the crown of 
England by election and the free will of the people, and 
not by the rights of war ? — A, The question of the arch- 
bishop to the English who were present at the ceremony, 
namelyt whether they voluntarily chose William for their 
kmg^ and also the admmtstration of the oath which had 
always been admini^lered to the Anglo-Saxon kings aft 
their coronation* 
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Q. What rio^ht did Willi aai allej^e for bis pretensions to 
the throne of England ? — A. The intention of Edward ilie 
Confessor, commnnicated to Iiiin when he paid a visit to 
that prince in England, that he was to be his successor; 
and the promise of Harold, (when he visited Normandy 
for the puipose of procuring the liberation of his brother 
md nepheWt who had been given as hostages to Edward 
by his father« the earl of Kent, and whom Edward had 
iotmsted to the care of WiJliaiii») that he would, on the 
deinife of Edward, assist him In mounting the throne of 
England. 

Q. How did William treat bis new subjects?— ^. The 
English, loaded with injuries and indignities by the Nor* 

man captains, to whose care William had intrusted the 
defence of Britain at his departure for the Continent, 
having revolted in several places, William returned to 
England, suppressed his disatfected subjects, and contis- 
cated their property, which he transferred to his rapacious 
Norman followers. 

Q, How did the En2,lish brook this treatment? — A, 
The remaining noble iamilies who were not extinguished 
or reduced to poverty by the rapacity of the Normans, re- 
tiled into foreign countriee^ Edgar Atheling and his two 
sisters fled to Scotland. 

Q. How was William's death caused ?^A. By a &U 
from his horse while besieging the (own of Mantel in 
France) in the year 1087. 

Q. What was the oauae of bis engaging in this war?~ 
A. The sareasUc eritieiam of the Idag of Fkance on his 
corpulency. 

Q, What were the most remarkable acts of William's 
reign? — A. The revival of the odious tax of dane-g^elt ; the 
survey of Eng^land, contained in the two valuable volumes 
called Doomsday-book; the extinction of the ancient 
English nobility, there not being at the end of his reig-n 
a sirifT-le Eiiirlishman, who was either earl, baron, bishop, 
or abbot ; the laying waste a tract of country to the extent 
of sixty miles between the Humber and the Tees, and the 
sacrifice of above 100,000 persons in Ihe execution of this 
barbarous act of policy; the separation of the ecelesiaa- 
iical from the civil courts ; the institution of the courts of 
exchequer and chancery, and of the four terms in ihe courts 
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of law; the a)>poiiitinent of sheriffs; the introducUon of 
the Normui-fiiewch into t^ law-pleadingrs; the abolilkMl 
cf the Saxon modes of trial by oideal mad CMDii-ighil 
and the introdadion of surnames. 

Q. What waa triid by oidaal?---^. Trial by ordeal was 
either by fire or mier. In that by fire, the person accoaed 
was brought into an open plun» and seTeial ploughshare^ 
hsaled red boi^ were plaeed at equal IntenraKs before hUn ; 
ever these he was to walk blindfold, and if he escf^ocd 
unhurt, he was acquitted of the char^. In the trial by 
water, the accused was thrown bound into the water; if 
he sunk, he was declared innoceat, but if he swanit 
guilty. 

Q. What was trial by cainp-fight ?— A ooDibat be- 
tween the accuser and the accused : he who in such case 
came off victorious, was deemed innocent ; and he who 
was conquered, if he survived his antagonist's resentment 
in tbe field, was sure to suffer as a malebctor some time 
a^r. 

What were the consequentea of the Norman con* 
qMeet?~il. The Imiodaction of heavy feudal serrieeat 
the payment of oppr sse i ve tazea and tyrannical eustoms^ 
and the penrersion of justice. But as the Anglo-Sexone 
ipere &r behind their Norman oppressors in dTillaation, it 
moat be admitted, that the eonquest led to material im* 
provements in arts, scienee, government, and law. 

Q. What are the contents of Doomsday-book ? — A» 
A general survey of all the lauds in the kingdom, with a 
distinct specification of their nature, extent, value, the 
names of their proprietors, and an enumeration of every 
class of inhabitants who lived on them. 

Q. By whom was William succeeded? — A, By his se- 
cond son William, surnanicd Rutus, from the colour of 
his hair, 1087 A. D. By the marriage of this pnnee with 
Matilda^ the niece of Edgar Atheling, the last remnant of 
the Saxon line of princes was united with the Norman 
line Among the remarkable events of this reign was the 
overflowing^ the lands of Goodwin, earl of Kent, by the 
■en, which to this day are called the Goodwin 8andt» 

Q. By what right did William Rnfus, or WiUiam IL. 
obtain the crown ?^A* By the nomination of hie father, 

Q What was the canse that Robert mortgaged his 
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dukedom of Normandy to his brother Willkm To 
pfoeore money to join in the epidemic frenisy of crusading^' 
or rescuing the city of Jerusalem and the Holy Land out 
€li the hands of the Turks. 

Who succeeded William Rofus?'— ^. His youngest 
brother Henry, snmamed BeauoUrc^ on aeoount of hie 
learning, 1100 A. D. 

How did Henry the First behave towanhi his eldest 
brother Robert, duke of Normandy ?—A, While abfsent in 
the Holy I^and, he seized his king;dom, and on his ar- 
rival in Britain lo complain of the injury, he cast him into 
prison, where that unfurl unate prince died aiter a conhue- 
ment of twenty-eight years. 

Q. By wlioiii was Henry the First succeeded? — A, By 
Stephen, earl ot Boulo£^ne, second surviving son of Ste- 
phen, earl of Blois, by Adela, fourth daughter of Wiiliam 
the conqueror; and consequently nephew to Henry the 
First, 1135 A. D. 

Q. What title had Stephen to the throne?— X Being 
one of the nephews of Henry the First* he pretended* 
diat Henry on his death-bed had disinherited his daughter 
the empress Maude* and had deelared him his soo- 
oessor* 

Q. Did the empress dispote his suecession 9 — A, Yes: 

Three years after Stephen^s usurpation, landing in Eng- 
land, accompanied by her natural brother the earl of 
Gloucester, in the s]^ace of two years from her first arrival, 
Stephen fallini; into her hands, she was declared queen of 
England in the year 1141. 

Q. Who was the e[Tii)ress Maude ?—^. Dano-hter of 
Henry I. of England* and wife of the emperor Menry l\\ 
of Germany. 

What were the incidents of her reign ?-»^. Her 
haughty end ungracious behaviour creating her many ene* 
mies* particularly the bishop of Winehester, the nephew of 
Stephen, she was besieged by that artful and temporizing 
prelate in the eastle of Winchester; from which she wi£ 
difficulty escaped by the contrivance of her brother the earl 
of Gloucester; but this prince hi his flight falling into the 
hands of his enemies* was shortly after exchanged for 
Stephen, who thereby was again enabled to dispute his 
title to the throne. The remainder of Stephen's reign^ 
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until the invasion of prince Henry of Anjou and Norman- 
dy, was occupied with the civil war betw«ea himsdf aad 
the empress Maude. 

Q. Who was prince Henry? — A, The son of the em* 
press Maude, by her second husband Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
earl of Anjou. 

Q, What was the consequence of ]mnce Henr/s inya- 
sion ? — A* An agreement between him and his oppon^t 
Stephen, that Stephen should continne to reign during his 
life, and that prince Henry shoold, at his death, suceeed 
to the. throne without any opposition. 

Q. event particularly distinguished Stephen's 

reign? — A. The erection of castles by the nobles, by 
which they became independent of the king, and put hi in 
at defiance; and the introduction of the canon law into 
England. 

Q, When did prince Henry succeed to the throne? — A 
In the year 1154, by the tide of Henry Piantagenet the 
Second. 

Q. Did this prince reign in tranqnillity ?— No; the 
rebellion of his children was a constant source of trouble 
to him, and finally terminated his life. 

Q. What 18 his character He is considered to 

have been the best king that swayed the English sceptre 
dnce the time of AMred the Great He Is renowned for 
his wisdom and justice, as well as for his power and 
i;reatness. To him England owes her first permanent 
improvement in arts, law, government, and civil liberty. 

Q. What are the principal acts of his reign ?—^. The 
demolishing of the numerous castles of the nobility in 
Britain ; the conquest of Ireland and its division into 
counties ; the introduction of the assize of arms, which 
may be considered as the foundation of the military law 
in this country ; the establishment of the freedom of the 
towns of the empire by charter^ which at this day is the 
basis of the national liberty ; the appointment of circuits* 
and justices itinerant; the enactment of the constitutions 
of Clarendon, by which he endeavoured to render the 
clergy subject to temporal Jurisdiction ; and the digest* 
ment of the laws of England by the eeleinraled Glanville. 

Q. Who succeeded Henry the Second? — A. Hi? se* 
cond SOD Richard, surnamed Coiur de Lion, or the lion* 
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hearted, 11S9 A. D. Henry his eldest son, whom he had 
crowoed joint king of Kuglaad wilb bim«elf» being thea 
dead. 

Q. What are the remmrkahle events of this princess 
reign?— ^. His expedition to the Holy Land; hiB seizure 
by Leopold, duke of Austria, while passing through Ger- 
many, and his detention fiir above four years in prison by 
the emperor Henry VI.» to whom Leopold had assigned 
him; and the insurreelion under William Fitzo8&>ni« 
commonly called Long-beard^ which is tiie first instance of 
the people stru»^ling for liberty as a body distinct Iroai 
the barons and cleriry. Ricliard was the first king of 
Cngland vvlio toDk three lions passant for his arms, in 
which he has betn imitated by^his successors. In this 
reigii, Robin Hood, and his associate little John, with 
their desperate baud of robbers, committed their depred&- 
lions. 

Q. How was Richard's death occasioned? — A* By a 
wound which he received while besieging the castle ol 
Chalus, near Limoges, with the design of possessing him- 
self of a number of ancient coins and medals which were 
deposited there, and which be claimed in right of his 
sovereignty of Ihe country in which they were found. 

Q. For what great improvement in the legislation of 
nations is Richard said to have been the author? — A. For 
the institution of the famous maritime laws of Oleron. 

Q. Who succeeded Richard His brother Johii, 
the youn2:est son oi Henry the Second, in the year 1199. 

Q. Who disputed John's title? — A. His nephew Ar- 
thur, duke of Brittany, the only son of his third brother 
Geoffrey. 

Q. What was the result of this dispute? — A. Arthur 
being taken prisoner, was cruelly put to death by his uncle 
John. But the deed excited so much execration and 
hatred agdnst the English monarch, that many of the 
powerfol Norman barons, assisted by PhiUp, king of 
France, united agninsi him, and deprived him of nearly 
the whole of his continental dominions. 

Q* Why was John surnamed Xoc W g n d 9—A» From the 
loss of bis finreign possessions. 

What are Uie rBmaiimble occurrences in John's 
reign ?^ — A. His establishment of English laws in Ire* 
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land; his deposition by the pope, and reaigBalion of the 
Juudoms of England and Ireland into the pope's hands 
ts nis tributary ; the invasMNl of England, and captns 
sf iiondoD* by Louis the son sf Philip, king of IVaiM^ 
wHb BB army i»f- M,000 nen, at the HistigaliMi sf ttui 
pope ; his deposhioB by thd bmis; and the grsnting of 
MsgM Charta, the fonadatuMi aad bill walk of .English 
liberty. 

Q. What was the cause of his deposition by the pope ? 

- -A. His dispute with that prelate because Stephen 
Lanirton had been chosen, at Rome, by a few monks, 
archbishop of Canterbury, without John's knowledge or 

consent. 

Q. What was the result of Louis's invasion ? — A. He 
was, during John's reig'n, solemnly crowned at London as 
kuig of Engrland ; hi t on the accession of Henry IlL he 
defeatedt and obliged to relinquish all pretensions to 
the kingdom 

: (Q» 'What is meant by Map:na Charta ? — A* The great 
ohirter which secures English liberties. It was granted 
Rida)^, June 19tht 1215» in a meadow called Riumy Medsi ' 
8ituatelllji^tV<een Wiildsorattd Staines. 
^ , Q. B J whom was John succeeded ?—A. By his eldest 
SOB Henry the Tlnrd, in the year 1216. 

Q. 'Wliat are the remarkable ooeunrenoes of this prinee's 
reign ? — A. The confirmation of the great charter; the ap- 
pointment, by the pope, of Henry's second son as titular 
kin^ of Sicily, as also of his brother Richard, earl of 
Coriivvall, king of the Romans, by the electors of the 
Germanic empire ; the battles of Lewes and Evesham 
between Henry and the refractory barons, who were dis- 
contented at his favour and protection shown to foreigners; 
and the first snmmons of knights of counties, and depuues 
fipom the towns and boroughs, to parliament. — From this 
vdprn, may be dated the first dawn of £nglish liberty. 

Q. What acts are recorded of the meanness and injus- 
tine of this nrinee?—il. It is said, that he would invite 
bfansetf to me houses of his subjects, and always expected 
a present at the door* 

Q. Who succeeded Henry the TWrd?— -J. His eldest 
son Eklward the Fbrst, snmaned Long 8MmU^ from tiM 
length and smallness oi his legs, 1279 A* IX 
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Q. What are the remarkable occurreDces in the reign of 
Edward the First? — A. His conquest of Wales, in the 
year 1283, and his appointment of his eldest son as prince 
of Wales; his rednction of Scotland; his execution of 
the brave William Wallace* the illustrious defender of his 
country; and his appointment of Baliol as tributary king 
pf that country. — ^In this reign was passed the first law, 
which enacted that no tax shuiild be levied without the 
consent of the commons ; an act which may be considered 
as the dawn of legislative authority in that assembly* 

Q. Why was Inward I. called the English Justinian ? — 
A, On account of the admirable laws which were passed 
(I III in <r his reign. 

Ob8. This prince was assuredly the i^atest and the worthiest 
legisliitor Enii^knd had Ixhuld since the (^nys of Alfred; he punished 
corrupt judgea, — settled the jurisdiction oi the severed courts, — obiigud 
u seditious and tyrannical aristocracy to submit to the laws,— ^ncou 
raged commerce by means of new provisiong;— and limited the power 
aad jpflnence of the popish clergy, by the ttaltttes of mortmBtn. 

Rdward I., at his death, was embalmed, and the face encrusted with 
wu» painted to resemble the life ; his body was dressed in royal robag| 
with a crown on the head and a sceptre in the riirht hand : the dress 
was reiuwt'd in the reii^ni of Edward 111.; and in ihe year 1776, the 
Royal Society having obtained leavt» to open the tomb in Westrainstei 
Abbey, found the body perfect and in the state just described. 

Who were the Welsh ?—A, The descendants of the 
ancient Britons who had escaped the Roman and Saion 
conquests. 

Q. Who was the successor of Edwaid the First?— il. 
His youngest sorvlYing son Edward the Second, in the 
year 1307. 

Q. What were the remarkable occurrences of his reign? 
-^A. The civil war between him and his nobles, on ac- 
count of the insolence and tyranny of his successive fa- 
vourites Gaveston and the two Spencers ; the deci55ive 
battle of Rannockhnrn, by which Robert Bruce was re- 
stored to tlie Scottish crown, and the independence of that 
kingdom established ; the separation of the House of 
Commons iirom that of the Lords; the abolition of the 
Norman language in the Courts of Justice; the depriving 
of the people of their ancient privileges of electing sheriffs 
. and justices of the peace ; and the deposition and murder 
of Edward by his iaithless wife and her paramour Mortt* 
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mcr. — ^Never was so much bipod spilt in a juridical manner 
as in this hideous reign. 

Obs. In the history of this despicable princo. the base and crafty 
policy of th« bishop of Hereford deserves the severest execration. The 
opimuii oi that timtHterviug prtiUte being required by Edward> keepers 
i^qiectiiig his future treatment, the arUul chuidmiaii tranmitted to 
jfaflm tbafoQomng quibbting hm, tihe intorpretatioxi of whidi, depend 
ing on liie poinimg, mi^t be so construed, as both to coimtenanoe the 
vnrder, nsA excuse himself : Edwardum occidere nolite timere bonum 
€tt. TJie solution of this sphinx's riddle depends on a comma, which 
if placed after the word uoiUe, prohibits, but if ui'ter timere, eocoura^ 
the regicide. 

Q. By whom was Edward the Second succeeded?— 
A. By his eldest eon Edward the Third, in the year 
1827. 

Q« What m the remarkable occurrences of his reign ? 
— A, The battle of Hallidown Hill between the Scots and 
the En^^Iish, which occasioned the restoration of BalioU 
and the deposition of Bruce ; the invasion of France by 
Bdward, and bis assimiption of the title of king- of that 
country ; the memorable battles of Crecy in the year J 346, 
and (jf Poictiers iu in the former of v\hich the French 

ariiiy was five times the number of the English, and in the 
latter, eight times more numerous; and the capture of 
Calais and of the French king John. 

Obs. To this prince the English are indebted for that spirit of in- 
. tlijstr}^ and commerce which has raised them to the blithest degree of 
prus]»erity ; for England had long been tributary to the Flemings, who 
purchased the raw materials of wool and tiax here, and sent back part 
of them in a maonfactured state. But Edward having allured a number 
ef Fleaudi aitisaiis to thia country, by the hooee of privfleees, immu- 
nities, and rewird% tanght his countrymen those arts which have veil* 
dved them the inost opuknt and iodumona people in tibe world. 

Q. What are the other remarkable transactions of this 
reign? — A, The rise of Lollardisni iu England, under 
WickliflTe, who may be considered the father of the re- 
formed church ; the use of law-pl Ladings in English instead 
of French; the institution of the court of Admiralty, of 
the order of the Garter, and of the title of duke ; and the 
introduction of the manufacture of wool. — In the 29ih year 
of this reign, the first record for impressing seamen is to 
be found ; and the present house of Commons, St. Ste- 
phen's chapel at Westminster, and Windsor Castle, were 
boOtt for the erection of which every county was obliged Ui 
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supply a certaiu number of bricklayers, matoniH eaipen* 
ters» &c. 

Q. What remarkable event happened throughout Eu- 
rope during" this reign? — A, A pestilence more terrible 
than any mentioned in former history. After havhig* dis- 
peopled almost all Asia and Africa, it cut off a fourth part 
of the population of Europe. In London, it raged with 
such violence, that in one year above 50,000 persons were 
buried in Charter-house church-yard. 

Q. What title had Edward to the crown of France ? — 
A. On the death of Charles IV. surnamed the Fair, with- 
out issue, he claimed it in right of his mother, Isabella 
daughter of Philip the Fair, and sister to the three last 
kiogs of Fkance* 

Q. By whom was Edward assisted in these great achieve- 
ments?— .J, By his heroic and magnanimous son Ed* 
ward the Blade Pirince, usiMHy denominated the mirror of 
chiwdry. 

Q. Why was Edward called the Black Prince? — A. 
From the colour of the armour which he wore. 

Q. How did Edward reward his son? — A, He granted 
him the entire sovereig^nty of all the southern provinces of 
France, which had been lately ceded by the French kins^. 

Q. What occasioned the death of tlie Bhick Prince? — - 
A. Generously undertaking the restoration of Pedro the 
Cruel, kiui^ of Castile, he marched into that kingdom, and 
at the battle of Najara routed the army of his opponent, 
which was four times the number of the prince s. But 
tiis health being ruined by the CKcessive beats of Spain, he 
soon after sickened and died. 

Q. For what fs John, king of France, distinguished in 
history ?'^A. For his inWolabie obsmance of his engage* 
ments: to the solicitations of his ministers not to fulfil 
his promises towards Edward, he Teplied, That though 
honour and ffood &ith should forsake every other part ot 
the world, mey ought still to ba found in the breasts of 
princes*** 

Q. By whom was F.dward the Third succeeded? — A. By 
his grandson Richard the Second, the oidy son of the 
illustrious Edward the Black Prince, 1377 A. D. 

Q, What are the remarkable occnrrencea durini^ the 
reign of Richard II. ^'^A The msuxfection of WuiUr» a 
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iBer by trade* aad whoon thai aaooanft has beea sljlecl by 
hMlonaiiB Wat Tyler; aad hia daposiHoii and morder by 
Heory duke of Laneastert who usurped the crown. — In 

this reign the present mo e of riding on horseback by 
women was introduced by Richard's ([ueen Anne, ladies 
before her time being accustomed to sit as men do 
now. 

Q, What was the occasion of the insurrection under 
Wat Tyler? — A. The levying" of a poll-tax throng [lout the 
empire, and the unjust act of parhament which reduced 
those who had purchased their fireedoin of their tyraonical 
lords, to their former bondage. 

What did the inaorg^ents demand 7«^^. That all 
Awea dhoald be est fiee* and that all eommonages should 
be open to the poor as well as the rich ; demands which 
thoi4^ they breathe noihlnf^ hot common justice, have 
been branded by some hislonans with all the virulence of 
reproach. The pimiehment of men," says an ingenious 
and patriotic historian, ** who have fougliL lor nalive iree- 
dom against their unfeeling* opjn essors, is called by manv 
writers justice : but we must be contented with such mis- 
representations of factSi till philosophers cau be tbuud to 
write history ** 

Obs. The ol)ser\'ation of Sir William Blackstone, respecting Tyler's 
Views and d^niautk, is di serving uf atteotioa : Our ancestors beard, 
irith deti^^on and horror, those sentimeiitt mdehr delivered, and 
paditd to moit aUuid extremes, hy tiie nolwe of aCedeaad aiyier, 
eUcik have since been applaud^ with a zeal almost rising to idolatiyi 
vhaasaHmd and reeommanded by the rioquence, the owdanAkiBi and 
die arguments «C a Sidney, a Lodwi and a Milton." 

What were the impiovements*made during the leig^n 
of Richard II. ? — A, The use of bills of ex^Mnge ; and 
the enactjneait of tlie«finit naTigatios law, prohibiting na- 
Ihpes to export or import goods in foreign vessels* 

Q. Who was the suecessor of Rlehard the Second?—- 
A, Henry the Fourth, the only son of John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaster, who wab the fourth son ot Edward Uie 
Third, 1399 A. D. 

Q. Was he the riglit heir to the throne? — A, No ; Ed- 
mund Mortimer, earl of Marcfi, was then alive. This 
young nobleman was desc.end^ d from Lionel duke of Cla- 
rence, third son of Edward ill., and elder brother of John 
of Gaanti consequentW he was the undoubted heir* 

a2 
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Q. What were the remarkable occurrences in the reiga 
of Henry IV. ? — A. The insurrections of Owen Olendour 
in Wale8» and of the earl of Northumberland and his 
valiant son Hotspur in the north of England, to dethrone 
Henry.— In this reign the order of the Balk was instt* 
luted. 

Q. Mention the most distinguished literary men who 

flourished during this reign. — A, The poets Chaucer and 
Gowei, and Williain of Wickham the historian. 

Q. Who succeeded Henry the Fourtii ? — A. His eldest 
son Henry tiie FilUj, in the year 1413, 

Q, What are the reuudrkable occurrences of this reign ^ 
— A. The si^riial battle of Agincourt in the year 1415, in 
which the French forces were nearly seventeen times more 
numerous than those of the English ; the treaty between 
Henry and Charles the Sixth king of France, by which it 
was stipulated, that Henry should succeed to the French 
erown on the. death of Charles, with the authority of regent 
of that kingdom in the intermediate time. 

Q. By whom was Henry the Fifth suoeeeded?— J* By 
his infant child Henry the Sixth, in the year 1422. 

Q. What are the remarkable occnrrences during the 
reign ot Henry YL ? — A* The coronation of Henry, as 
king of France, in the city of IHuris; the loss of all the 
conquests of Henry the Fifth, and of the whole of the 
hereditary dnniiuious of the kings of England in France, 
except Calais and Gui^^nes ; the insurrection of Cade, 
occasioned by the oppression and exactions ot the govern- 
ment; the orii^ ii i of the disputes and fatal contentions be- 
tween the houses of York and l«ancaster ; and the depo- 
sition and surrender of Henry. 

Q, How are the factions of York and Lancaster did- 
tinguisbed in history? — A. By the distinction of the 
wMte and red roses; the title of the white rose dis- 
tinguishing the Action of York* that of the red rose that of 
l4ancaster. 

What was the result of the dispute between the two 
loses?*— til. During their contentions^ twelve pitched bat* 
ties were fought» and the unfortunate Henry was thrice 
raised to the throne to be as ofiten deposed. 

Q. Mendon the principal improvements which took 
place during the reign of Henry VI. — A. The introduction 
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of the art of printing into England, and ot the nianufac- 
ture ot glass. — in this rei«jn viscounts were first created. 

Q. Who was the rival claimant of the throne ot Eng- 
land on behalf of (he house of Lancasler?-^^. JtUobard 
duke of York, descended by his mother from LioiieU 
•eoood son of Edward III., and eldest orother of Joho of 
Gaunt, the progenitor of Hsnry VI. 

Q. By whom was Henry the Sixth sueeeeded? — j4. By 
Edward the Fourth, the eldest son of the dake of ¥ork« 
who bad fallen in the battle of Wakefield. He bqpui Us 
reign 146 L 

Q* What are the remarkable events of this reign 
The invasion of England by Margaret queen of the de- 

jx)sed monarch Henry tlie Sixth ; the restoration of her 
unrurtunaLe liusbaiicl ; the flight of Edward the Fourth to 
the continent, in the year 1470 ; iiis return to England in 
the follow iitg year; bis recovery of the crown; and his 
inurder of Henry VI. 

Q. Who succeeded Edward the Fourth?— ii. His eidest 
son Edward the Fifth, in the year 1483, 

Q. What are the remarkable occurrences of bis reign ? 
The murder of this prince and bis brother the duke 
ef ToriLby their uncle, the duke of Gloucester, who had 
been declared protector. 

Q. By whom was Edward the Fifth succeeded ?— J. By 
Wa uncle^ the duke of Gloucester, under the title of Ridiard 
the Thud, 1488 A. D. 
* Q, What are the remarkable occurrences in this reign ? 
~A. The battle of Bosworth, which tenninated Richard's 
reign and life, us aho the contests between the houses of 
York and Lancaster. — The statutes of Richard III. were 
the first which were expressed m English, as also the first 
which were printed. 

Q, What are said to h^ivc been the consequences of the 
disputes between these two contending parties? — A, It is 
said, that in the twelve battles fought between the houses 
of York and Lancaster, sixty princes of the royal blood, 
one half of the nobility and gentry, and above 100,000 of 
the gallant and noble-hearted people of this realm, lost 
their lives. 

Who succeeded Richard the Third?— ii. Henry, eari 
ef Bicbmondi the only surviving heir of the liouse of 
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LaiicaKler. He was the gprandson of Catlierine, widow of 
Henry the Filth ; assumed the title of Henry the Seveath; 
6nd ascended the throne in the year 1485. 

Q. What are the remarkable occurrences in tliis reign? 

^. The union of the two houses of York and Laneas* 
ler, by Henry's marriage with the princess Elixabelh* Ihe 
eldest daughter of Edward ih» Fourth; the insumMstions 
of Luabert Sunnel, a baker's aoD, who personated Henry 
Plaiitagenet, earl of Wtumick; and of Perkin Warbeek, 
Ihft aon^if a Fleniali Jew, who penoDated Bichaid, duke 
of Torfc, Ihe youngest aoa of Edward the Fourth. 

Q. Forwbiiil ia the maiaory of Heiury VIL deaenring 
nf nmemhmmo^?^A, Henry VII^ if Dot the greatest, 
was at kast the most usefiil prince that ever sat upon the 
British or any other throne. All his efforts were em- 
ployed to promote trade and commerce, and to extend the 
privileges ol liis subjects, by luunbling the nobility and 
clergy, and diseri^aginpf the people from their dojiendence 
upon them. He released all prisoners for debt in his 
dominions whose debts did not amount to fbrtv shillincfs, 
and paid their creditors out of the royal coffers ; and he 
aodeavourad to abolish the privilege of sanctuary. — la hia 
reig%Anienea and the passage to the East Indies ware 
discovered, and the barring of entaila and aUenaHon of 
aatalaa peraoitled. 

■Omu Hm fflaes ma^ ba aat i to i J as tta f onate of Ifat nflr# 

powor of Bnguiid. Ha mstituted the iiavy-affifie» i^ppointBd oomaiia 
liffiiMBij; and fioostracftBd mytgul laijgd VBt^di* 

Q. By whom was Henry the Seventh succeeded?— > 
A. By hia second mm Henry the Eighth, in the year 1509. 

Q. What are the remarkable occurrences in this reign ? 
— i4. The declaration of the clergy and laity, that the king 
was supreme head ot the church, and the separaciou of the 
kingdom of England from the pajjal jurisdiction ; the dis- 
solution of the monasteries and nunneries; the translation 
ot the bible into the vulgar tongue ; and the subjection of 
Wales to the Kn«rHsh laws. — In this reign was fought the 
famous battle ot Fiodden Field ; and books of astronomy 
and geometry were burned, under the idea of their con* 
taining magic arts* 

Q. Why did the pope confer the title of deftoder of the 
ftith on Henrj ?-^^« For the book which he wrota» in the 
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bcginniiig of his rdgii* against the supposed hemisB of 
Martin LttUier. 

Q. Who wm the isim of Henryf-^uL Csitlieriiift o# 
Arra^on, daughter of the kin^ of Spain; Anne Boltyn« 

iiitjcc to the duke of Norfolk; Jrtie Seymour, daughter 
of sir John Seymour; Anne of Cleves, sister of the duke 
of Cleves ; Catherine Howard, niece to the duke of Nor- 
ibik; and Catherine Parr, widow uHord Latimer. 

Q, What was the conduct of Henry towards his wives ? 
—A, Two of his queens, Anne Boleyn and Catherine 
Howard, he beheaded ; two of them, Catherine of Arrap^n 
and Ann of Cleves, be divorced; one of tliem, Jane Sey- 
moutm died soon after her raarriage; and Cathehae Farr» 
after narrowly escaping the block, survived him. 

Q. What ohUdren had Henry YUh by his wives?— 
By his first queen he had two sons, who died in their In 
fiincy, and A&ry, afierwarda queen of England. By Ms 
second be had one daagbtcr, named Elisabeth, who suc- 
ceeded her sister Mary on the throne ; and by bis lUrd he 
had one son, Edward, his immediate successor. 

Ost. Btt Walter Raleigh, speaking of fliii odioot and p id Mgs te ty t s s t 
bitheprsftee to Us Hurtory of tha WozM, justly obsemi^tfaat « If 
all tlie pictoMMid patterns of a nufedlM prince were lost, they might 
all a^ain be pamted to Ufe out of the story of this king." By the 
concessions of a cowardly parliamer't hv was allowed to clothe his jiro 
slamations with all the authoxi^ of statutes^ and his will coastituted tha 
sole rule of obedience. 

Q. When did Edward the Sixth succeed his father Henry 
the Eighth ?^A* In the year 1547, being then only nine 
years old. 

Q. Mention the remarkable occurrences this reign.— 
A* The creation of the duke of Somerset, the young kbig^a 
-ancle, protector of England, by the sixteen persons whom 
Henry had left executors of bis will ; the totel abolition of 
the Catholic &ith in thepe realms ; and the appointment* 
by Edward* of lady Jane Grey to the succession of the 
ciown on his deeease-*-a fismale gifted with every virtue 
and every accomplishment that could adorn her sex. — In 
this reign was fought the battle of Pinkey» between the 
English and Scots, 

Q. Do you recollect any law passed in the reign of 
Edward Vi. remarkable for its severity? — A, Yes: that 
wliich enacted, that if any person siiouid loiter, without 
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offerinfr himself to work, for three days toirether, he should 
be adjudged a slave for two years to thetirst informer, and 
fchould l)e marked upon the breast with the letter V, or 
vagabond, imprirued with a hot iron. 

Q. Who was lady Jane Grey ? — A. The daughter of the 
duchess of Sutlblis whose mother was the daughter of 
Henry the Seventh. 8he was also dau|diter* in-law to the 
duke of Northumberland, by her marriage with his fourth 
son lord Guildford Dudley. 

Q. Did lady Jane Grey succeed to the crown of Eng* 
hmd?—A^ On Edward's decease* she was» by the impor- 
tunities of her father and father-in-law, prevailed on to 
allow herself to be proclaimed queen of England ; but the 
people not acknowledging her title, she abdicated the 
throne after holdin«}f the royal auLhority for the space of 
ten days ; and thus nmdt way i'or the accession of Mary, 
the eldest dauj^hter of Henry tlie Eighth. 

Q. When did Mary succeed to the crown? — A. la the 
year 1553. 

Q. Mention the most remarkable occurrences during 
• Mary's reign. — A. Her marriage with Philip, king of 
Spain, and son of the emperor Charles the Fifth ; the 
formidable rebellion of sir Thomas Wyatt against the 
queen's cruelty ; the execution of the lady Jane Grey and 
her husband $ the re establishment of the papal power in 
England, and the re-acknowledgment of the pope's title 
as supreme head <^ the English church ; the capture of 
Calaist after it had been 200 years in the possession of the 
English, whereby they lost the whole of their potfsessions 
in France. 

Q. By whom was Mary succeeded ?—A. By her uterine 

sister, Elizabeth, in the year 1558. 

Q. What are tlie remarkable occurrences during the 
reign of this great arid politic princess ? — A, The re* 
establishment of the reformed religion, and the total 
abolition ot the pa})al power in England; the resumption 
of the suj>reuiacy of the church by the queen; the assist- 
ance ran led by the queen to the Scottish reformers, to 
the French protestants under the prince of Cond^ and the 
admiral Coligni, and to the United Provinces against the 
Spaniards under the sanguinary duke of Alva ; Sie otier of 
the sovereignty of Holland by the Dutch to the queen ; the 
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defeat of the Spanish armada ; and the execctiioa of Hary 
qaeen of Scots. - 

Q. What other memorable occurrences took place during 
thisretgn?— J. Hie introduction of the slave trade; the 
first transportatkin of criminals; the use of stops in litera- 
ture, and of hackney-coaches; the incorporation of the 
Bank ot England ; and the establishment oi tiie I^ast-India 
Company. 

Q, On what account is Elizabeth not entitled to un- 
qualified respect? — A. For her enforcement of passive 
obedience to unlimited power, and her contempt for the 
civil liberty ot the subject. 

Q, On what grounds did Elizabeth execute the queen 
of Scotland ? — J. On the ground that she had conspired 
to deprive her of her life and kingdom ; that she, in con- 
janction with her first husband Francis, the dauphin of 
France* had assumed the arms and title of the king and 
qaeen of England ; and that she had murdered her second 
hasband« lord Damley* 

Q. Who was lord Damley ?—A. The eldest son of the 
* earl of Lenox, who as grandson to Henry VIL by his 
dausrhter Margaret of Scotland, divided with Mary tlie 
claun to the crown of England. 

Q. How was Mary queen of Scots related to Elizabeth? 
— A. By descent from Henry the Seventh, to wiioai Mary 
queen of Scots was ^reat grandaughter. 

Q. Can you ineulioii any extraordinary instance of valour 
exhibited duritig Elizabetli's reign? — A, Yes; that ol" sir 
Richard Greenville, who, with bin sinn;le ship the ** Re- 
venge,'* engaged a force ot fiity-three Spanish men of war, 
manned with 10,000 seamen, and did not surrender till his 
men were almost all slain or wounded, his powder spent* 
his masts gone, his vessel, pierced by 800 bullets, almost 
sinking under him, and he himself covered with wounds.— 
A monument, intended as a memorial of this glorious ex* 
ploit, is exhibited in Westminster Abbey. 

Q. Can yon recollect any expressions of Elizabeth which 
ifisplay her magnanimity Yes: First, her reply to 
toe parliament when solicited to levy new taxes, that 
she thought the money of her subjects was better in their 
pockets than in her exchequer;" and secondly, when a 
ball was tired into the barge in which she was sailing down 
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the Thames, she dismissed the offender, wlio had been 
sentenced to the [rallows, with these memorable and 
glorious words, ** that she would credit nothing against 
her subjects, which a pureat might not believe against her 
own children." 

Q. Cao you mention the names of the great statesmen 
aad captains of Elimibelfa^s reigQ?—- J. Yes: CedU 
Burleigh, WalsiDgham* Howardt Nonia* Forbisher, «k1 
I>rakc. 

Who was ElhMibeth'a successor?-— A James the 
Ifrst, the son of Mary tosen of Scoia^ in the year 1608* 

Q. What are the memorable eventa of this reigD ?^A. 
The g;uapo«der plot; the mtrodnctioii of potatoes into 
Englafid ; baroaets and knights of Nova Scotia created ; 
and copper halfpence and farthings first coined. — In this 
reign liegan that spirit of i)arty which has ever since sub- 
sisted ill England, aiul that noble freedom of opinion which 
pecuharly distinguishes the British nation. The custom, 
also, of falling upon the knees in the presence of the 
sovereip;-n, which was in use in the reigns of Ueury VIII. 
and Elizabeth, was now omitted. 

Ob8. In the beiri nning of this reign the title of GfSBit Bnitslt tvsa 

fimt given to En^Tand and Scfitlanrl ; a title which was assnmed by 
James in order to put an end to tlie dispute that arose about the royal 
title, viz. — ^Whether Englaad or Scotland should be named first 

What was the object of the gunpowder-plot con- 
spiracy ? — A. To place the lady Arabella Stuart, the king's 
near relation, by the family of Leaooa, and descended 
from Henry VIL, on the throne. 

¥rho sneoeeded James l.t^^J* His son Charles I. 
in the year 1628. 

9* MOTtioa ite remailnbie events of this reign* — A. 
The remai of the odions practices of benevolences, 
forced loans, martial law, and arbitrary imprisonments; 
the levying of ship money; the ^raiilinij of the famous 
parliameuUry declaration of the liberties of the people, 
entitled the Petition of Right, in the year 1680 ; the 
massacre of the protestaiits in Ireland; and the civil war 
between the king and the parliament.— During this reign 
died Thomas Parr, at the a^e of 155? years, afler having 
lived during^the reigns often English kings. 

Q» What was meant by ship-money ?«— ^« Money raised 
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on fhe subject, at the will of tiie king, the praffdieg 
and furnishing of a certam number of Alps ud mm fot 
the defence and safety of the realm. 

Q, MenUon the principal batiks fought between Charles 
and the parliament. — Those of Worcester and Ed^ thill, 
in which the parliamentary forces were defeated ; and 
those of New bury, Naseby, and Marston Moor» m whieh 
the royalists were overtlirown, 

Q. How long did the republican form of government 
laatin England ?—^. Nearly twelve years; namely, four 
years and three months as a pure republic, and the re- 
mainder upder the protectorate of CromweU. . 

0« What were the remarkable incidents during the re* 
publican form of government? — A. The abolition of 
royalty, and of the house of peers ; the execution of Charles 
L ; and the introduction of presbyterianism. 

Q. By whom was Charles I. succeeded?—^. By his 
son Charles II. in the year 1660. 

Q. Mention the memorable occurrences of this reign. 
— A, The great plague in the year 1(>()5 ; the tire oi Lon- 
don in the year 1666, which continued burning three days, 
and destroyed 13,200 houses, besides 80 churches, and 
several other pnblic buildings ; and the Bye^house plot. 
Duiing this reign Quakers first appeared ; the eustom of 
fianking letters began; the Habeas Corpus Act was 
passed ; the Royal Society founded ; and the ifistinguish- 
ing epithets of Whig and Tory were first known. — In 
this reign, also, the first cabinet council was formed, by 
the leading members in the adniinistration ; and it was 
called the cabaL^ from tlie initials of the names of the 
ministers, viz. Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, 
(Cooper) and l4auderdale. 

Q, Wiiat was meant by the epithets of Whig and Tory? 
The former were the opposers of the crown ; the 
latter its partisans. 

Obs. It was during the reign of Charles IT. that the rigours of the 
feudal system were, after a lapse of nearly six centuries, wholly aad 
tinally extint^iished, hy thu dbulisliing of the odious and uppiti^sive 



sold, be^wed, and tnumfemd^ 
with tils laad| exadfar in imwno maimer as slaves in the West lodiea. 
Ihi pmasntiy couUT aot^ influmt kavc^ give their daughter! in mar- 
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riaj^C ; and with the exceplion of vialation, fur which tlic law s had prov ided 
a ieinedji ou the |»art of the m'e/e, or female boudbwumaii, the lord 
might, wtth impuinty, cominift any oppregdon on fhctie laodern heloto. 
Am as to thoeo of stiU higher conibtioii, their peeuniaiy mulds wm 
inlolenibie; for a tax was imposed on all the eommon inddieiiiv of 
luimanity; so that the loss of a father, and his own minoiitj or mar- 
riai^, subjected the tenant to Iseavy fines, which mined his estates, 
whilst certain crimes deprived liimseli' and his posterity ut' the possessioxi 
of them. — Note to li'Uliavis^s edition of Biackstone' s Cojamt-ntariet* 

Q, Who succeeded Charles U. ? — A. His brother James 
II., A. D. 1685. 

Q. What are the memorable events of that reiprn ? — A, 
The rebellion of the duke of Monmouth, the natural son of 
Charles II.; the trial of the seven bisliops for refusing to 
allow the declaration of liberty of conscience to be read in 
their churches — a scheme devised by James for the intro- 
duction of the Catholic religion into England; the 
pretended plots known in history by the name of the 
Jesuits' and Meal*tub plots ; and the forced abdication ol 
James. 

Q. By whom was James IL succeeded? — A. By hu 

son-in-law William, the stadtholder of Hollanci, and his 
daughter Mary; who assumed the title of Wiiiiam III 
and Mary, A. D. 1689. 

Q. What were the most remarkable events during the 
re\g;n of William and Mary? — A. The final settlement Oi 
the British constitution, by the Bill of Rights, or Declara* 
tion of Ri^ht ; the abolition of episcopacy in Scotland ; the 
battles of the Boyne and La Hogue, in which James's 
hopes of reascending the throne of Britain were entirely 
firustrated ; the appointment of public lotteries ; the incor* 
poration of the bank of England by act of parliament; the 
loss of the battle of Steeakirfc by the English ; and the 
first institution of the funding system, or national debt, 
when annuities were granted for a long terra (99 years) 
for the purpose ui liquidating^ the debU contracted by iht 
expenses oC ilic revolution, and thus the first national debt 
was entailed upon posterity . Before this period the sup- 
plies were raised within the year for which they were 
granted. 

Ob8. The abdit atiiMi of James II., and tlie elevation of William III., 
form two splendid epuchs in the history of mankind ; the result of 
which was the Ilevulutioa, which dispelled ail the niy literies of kii^* 
erall and priefrtHcraft, and Mtltod monarchy on ila only true 'rm, w 
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Q, By whom was William III. succeeded ? — J. By 
Aane» princess of Denmark, and the second daaghter ot 
^ames 11. in the year 1702. 

Q, What were the« memorable events of this reign?— 
A. The battles of Blenheim. Hamilies, OadenarcC and 
Malplaquet ; tiie capture of Gibraltar; and the onion of 
England and Scotland, in the year 1706. 

Q. Who was Auue'a successor? — A, Geurge I. in the 
year 1714. 

Q. Who was Geori^e I. ? — A. The son of the princess 
Sophia, ^randaughter oi James X., and wife of the first 
elector of Brunswick. 

By what right did George I. succeed to the English 
tturone ? — A . By Tirtae of the act of settlement 

Q. Mention the memorable occurrences which took 
ptsoe during this reign. — A* The InTasion of Scotland by 
the old pretender (James IFI.), known by the title of the 
ebevalier de St. George; the South Sea buhble; and 
inocnlation fur the small-pox introduced. 

Q. By whom was George I. succeeded? — A. By his 
ioii George II. in the year 1727. 

Q. Mention the remarkable events of this reign. — A, 
The invasion of Scotland by the young pretender in 1745; 
the battles of Dettingen, Fontenoy, Preston Pans, Cullo* 
^n« Quobee. and Minden; lord Anson's voyage round 
^ wodd; the iatrodnetion of the new style of calcnlating 
time into England ; the oTerthrow of the powei^ of the 
Reneh in India ; and the use of the I^atin language abo- 
Bshed in law proceedings. 

0. Who was the successor of George II. ? — A. His 
grandson George III. in the year 1760. 

Q. Mention the memorable events which happened 
during this reign. — A. The separation of the American 
colonies from England, and their erection into an inde- 
pendent state ; eaptain Cook's three voyages round the 
^odd; the memorable siege of Gibraltar; the final ex* 

Ktion of the French from India, by the capture of 
-Jididierry ; the full establishment of the Briti^ power 
in India, by the overthrow of Tippoo Saib ; the French 
Involution ; tlie union of Ireland with Great Britain : the 
overthrow of Napoleon by the battle of Waterloo; the 
abolition of the odious slave trade ; and the invention of 
life*boats» telegraphs, and air*balloons« 
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Q. Who foeoBsded Gteoigo Ilh X^d* Hfa Mm George 
IV., in the year 1820. 

Q. What were the most remarkable events which hap- 
pened in this reiga ? — A, The trial of queen Caroline ; the 
battle of Navarino, in which the Turkish navy was de- 
stroyed by the allied fleets of England, France, and Russia; 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts ; anilL the 
passing of the Roman Catholic Emancipation BUI. 

Q. Who succeeded George lY. ? — A. His third brother^ 
William IV., in the year IBM. The principal eventa that 
liappened in this were the refonnalioa of the eon*' 
atituency of the country, and the attempt to amfind and 
consolidate the. British code of laws. 

Q. By whom was William IV. soeceeded f— -By hie 
niece, Alexandrina Victoria, daughter of Edward, late duke 
of Kent, fourth son of George HI. The principal events 
that have occurred since her accession in 1837, are the 
revolt in Canada; the successful wars in India and China ; 
the Chartist riots in Wales ; the repeal of the Corn-law ; 
and the general extension of the railway system throughout 
the country. 

Q. Mention the lines of kings who have swayed the 
English sceptre.—^. The Soiion» the Daiiisii» the Nonoan*' 
tl» Plantagenet, the Tudor, the Stuart, those of the house 
of NassaUi and of Brunswig 

Q. What was the duration of the Saxon line?— jl. Fron 
the union of the Heptarchy, und« Egbert, to the death of 
Harold in the battle of Hastings. — Of this line there wenr 
17 kino's. 

Q. What that of the Danish Hne^— From Swein, 
who began his reign in 1013, to Hardicaaute, who died iu 
1041.— Of this line there were only three kings. 

Q. Wiiat that of the Norman line? — ^4. From the ac- 
cession of William the Norman to Stephen, who died m 
the year 1 1 54. — The Norman line produced four kings. 

Q. What that of the family of Piantagenet t-^« fron 
Henry Il« to Richard JII. inclusive. 

Q. Is not the house of Anjon, or the fivnily of the Plan* 
tagenets, subdivided into distinct brandies l^A* Yes ; into 
that of Plantagenet the elder, York, and Lancaster ; of die 
first of whidi there weie eight kin^s, and three of each of 
the other two. 

Q. What that of the house of Tudor ? — A, Irom Henry 
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VI J. to Elizabeth inclusive.— Of this Uae there were three 

kinsrs and two (jueens. 

€}. VVIkU that of the Stuart line? — A, From James the. 
First to Anne ineiiisive. — ThU luie produced four kings 
and two queens. 

Q. Whttt UhH ^ tlie taovss ^ Nassau?— wl. William 
IIL 

Q. Whal tbtft of the Bfimswidt line ?— J. From George 
I« to tiie pnsssnl time. 

Q. Mention the best sovereispis of England.— if . Edgar, 
Allied, Henry the Second, and Eli^^abeth. 

Q, Who were the worst? — A. Wiiiiam the Nonnan« 
Jolin, Henry the Eij^hth, and Mary. 

Q. Wliich of the Eno'Hsh sovereigns were distinguished 
for their attainments ia learning? — A, Alfred the Great, 
Henry I., Henry VII., Henry VIII., Edward VL, lady 
lane Grey, Etia&beth, and James L 

Q« What were the literary productions of Alfred the 
Chml7— if» His Poetical Apologues, and his Translations 
of the bislories of Bade and Orosins, and of Boethios on 
the Consdation of Philosophy. He is said to have been 
the best of the Saxon poets. 

Q, What of Henry the Eiflfhth?- A, His book against 
LiUther, intitled De Septem Sacrameutis, (concerning the 
Seven Sacraments) ; a preface to the book called ** A 
necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any Christian Man ;** 
and a manual ol' prayers, intitled the King's Primer l^ook. 
Ue is also supposed to have assisted Wolsey and Lilly in 
the comoilation of Lilly's Grammar. 

O. What were £llnabeth's literary productions? — A. 
' IVuisIations of Isocrates, and of Boethius on the Consola- 
lioQ of PUteaophy ; mid several poetical fragments. 

Q. What were those of James 1.?-—^, BasUicon 
Icon. 

Q. In what rei^?n was the first great instance of a 
# magistrate doin£r justice in opposition to power ? — A, In 
the reign oi Henry iV., when sir William Gascoyne 
chief justice of the court of King's Bench, committed to 
prison the piince of Wales for his insolent conduct to t^at 
magistrate. 

What was the comparative value of money in the 
feigns of WlUiam the Norman and John, w-th that of the 
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present time? — A. During the reign of William it wan 
iifleen times more valuable than at praent^ and duiim; 
•that of John ten limes* 

Q, What was the comparative value of labour and 
provisions during Mary's reign, and in the middle of the 
eiiteenth century, with that dT labour and piavtsiou in the 
present time?— il. In Mary's reign labour and provisiom 
were about a third of their present value; In tiie middle 
of the sixteenth century the cost of living was five times 
cheaper than at present. 

Q- Mention the most eminent English poets. — A, 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Butler, Dryden, ' 
Pope, Churchill, Thomson, Youug, Goldsmith, Akenside, 
Gay, Prior, Cowper, Gray, Bums, Byron, Moore^ Ctaip- 
beil, Bloomfield, Scott, Sonthey, and Wordsworth. 

Q« Who are the most distinguiahed hiatofiaaif Ab 
Clarendon, Robertson, Hnme^ Henry, and Gibbon. 

Q. The most eminent writers on morals and philosophy? 
— yf. Bacon, Locke, Swift, Boyle, Priestley, Clarke, * j 
Berkelj, Johnson, Addison, Paley, Burke, Blair, and > 
Stewart 

0. On divinity f—A. Tiliotson, Taylor, HaD, Ptideaus, 
Shnckford, Jortin, Warburton, Newton. 

Q. On legislation ? — A. Coke, Blacksione, Smith* and i 

Millar. 

Q, On mathematics? — A. Brigs, Newton, Sinpaen* 
Sanderson, Emerson, Maclaurin, and Enler. 

Q. On chemistry ?'^A. Priestley, Watson, BIn4» Davy, 
and Brande. I 

Q. On romance? — A. Steme, Fielding, Defoe, Smol- I 
leU, Richardson, ami .Scott. 

Q. Mention the principal epochs in the history of 
England. 

A* 1st. The Roman Invasion, 
2<ilv. The Saxon Invasion, 
Sdly. The Norman Invasion. 
4thly. Tht^ Reformation in lieiigion. 
And 5thly, The Revolution in the year JfBS. ' 
lA* Mention the principal political epoeha in the hietorf 
of England. 

A. 1st The enactment of Magna Charta, or the Great 
Charter of Liberties* 
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Sdly. The grantiiig of the PeUtion of Ragbte* 
8dly. The enftetmcnt of the HabeM Corpue Aot 
And 4th1y. The passing of the BiU of BighU. or Dedans 

tioii dfliig^ht. 

This branch of our subject cannot be concjuded more 
appropriately than in the words of the late Dr* Clark, 
who. In the last volume of his travelsy thus apostrophues 
hCs country 

* O, England! decent abode of comfort, and cloanliness, and d»- 
oorumi O blessed atiykun of all that U worth haviug uu t^arihi U 
aeactuwy of reUgion and libeity for the whole civiUied world! it la 
only in viflwing tm state of other countnet that thy advantaM can be 
duly eatimated ! may thy aooa who have fou^ the good nght, but 
know and guard what they poaaeaa in.thea t O laud of happy fire»«idi% 
and cleanly hearths, and domestic peace ! of filial piety, and parental 
love, and connubial joy i the cradU* of heroes, the school of sages, the 
tcinj)li' of thela'v, the altar of faith, the asylum of kmoceacei the bu^ 
wark ui private security and of private hoauur I 

Where'er I roam, whatever realms to see, 
My hearti untraveU'd, fondly turns to thee 1** 



THE WORLD IN GENERAL; 

PARTICULARLY THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 

Theie are ikt/ ghrioM9 iMrif, Pttremt of good ! 

Tku9 W0H<trmtM fair! thyittf how wonetroUM ikeni 
Untpeakab/e, who stit'ti above (ike) keavene, 

To us invisible^ or thmlif seen 

In (hr^r thij lowest wor/^s ; yet the?se fhrfnrf 

Thji goodness beyond Uwug/U^ and power divine, 

MiLroN 

Q, How was the world created? — A. By tiie word of 
God, for he coininanded and it was made. 

Q. What space of time was the Almighty employed in 
the creation of the world ? — A* Six days. 

Q. In what order did the parts of the creation make 
their appearance?*— il. The first day the Almighty created 
light; the second day the air and the clouds ; on the third 
he leparated the sea finom the earth, and commanded the 
earth to produce all sorts of trees and herbb ; on tiie luurth 
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he created the sun, moon, and stars ; on the fifth, birds 
and fishes ; and on the sixth, Hving creatures of all kin4g, 
as also man after his owa image. ' 

Q. How long is it since the creation of the world 
A. Nearly six thousand years, namely 4«004 before the 
birth of Jesus Christ, and 1881 years since lliat event 

Qm Has this computation of the worid's age been re^ 
eeived by all nations ?—A* No : philosophers have fbrmed 
some curious conjectures concerning its antiquity. Plato 
describes his celebrated island Atlantis to have buen buried 
in the ocean al^out 9,000 years before the age in which he 
wrote. The Ciiinese represent their empire to have ex- 
isted many thousand years before; and the astronomical 
records of the ancieiAt Chaldeans compute the origin of 
the world nearly 500,000 years back. The Egyptian ac* 
counts are equally discordant. 

Q. Are the sacred writings accordant on this subject? 
— No : according to the Hebrew text of the Scriptnrea, 
the world* was created 4,000 years before the Christiaii 
era; according to the version of the Septuagint, 5,872 : 
and according to the Samarilau version, 4,700 years before 
that epoch. 

Q» Do the Christian writers a*^ree respecting the precise 
affe of the world? — A. No: chronoloGrers reckon one 
hundred and thirty-two opinions respecting this matter ; 
according to some of which the age of the world was 
7«CM)0 years old at the time of the appearance of the Messiah 
upon earth : but none reckon less than 3»700 years, 

Q* What are the component or constituent parts of the 
earth ? — A, Earth, water* and mineral substisuices. As lo 
the internal structure of the earth our knowledge is yery 
confined. 

Q. What is its general structure? — A. In general, the 
interior part of the earth is found to consist of seams or 
layers of different substances lying- parallel to each otiier. 
The first layer which presents itself is most commonly the 
bed of vegetable mould which covers the surface of the 
earth. Under this Is generally fonnd* in beds or strata, 
gravel or sand ; then clay or marl ; aiierwaids chalk or 
coal, marble, ores, Ac* Tliis disposition, bowiefer, is fir 
from bein|^ uniftrmly continued all over the globe; ill 
diflerent soils the order of these layers wies« 
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Q. Mention the opinioiis of phik»ophers conoflrntiif Om 
original fornnation of the worM.-^^ul. Some have affirmed, 
Itiat it exiflled from all eternity, aa Democritas and Arifr* 
lode; otbare have held, timt U was made oiift of nothhig^ 
and that H is eonstaatly preserved by the Siipreme Beiag ; 
es Pythagoras end Piirto. Descartes and Lethnite eon* 
eeived that the earth was an old sun, with its fire ex* 
tinguished j the celebrated naturalist BufFon fancied, that 
a comet struck off a corner from the sun, and that being 
melted by heat, formed the eartli; and Kepler considered 
the e irth as being actually alive, with the waters for blood, 
and the rocks for bones. But the various Sjfstmi ojf 
Geology^ or Theories of the Earthy as they are termed, 
which Imve, frmn thne to tone, beea broached by fanciful 
engeeture^ have, at leogftb, given way to the Mosaic Gee^ 
togy^ original foimation and oiganiaation of the earth 
from chaos, as the most agreeable to reason, and the most 
consonant to the idea of an all-directing and all- wise In? 
telligea^, 

Whose wond'rous power 
Pieiided o'er Crtjatioa's mtaX hour |" 

and of whose ovmullng providence continuing still to 

superintend, direct, modify, and control the system of the 
universe, the laws of iiuLure atlbrd LindciiiLible pi'uofs; for 

" There is a voiceless eloquence on eartli, 
Telling of Him who t^^ave her wonders birth ; 
— — Who^e hidden but supreme coatroul 
Moves through the world, a aniversal soul !*• 

Ob'?. The theories of the Earth which have gaini'd the pp-eatesi 
notoriety are those of Burnet, VV (»cHl\vard, Whiston, l^nfibn, Huttoii, 
And Werner. The two last mentioned, which respectively refer the 
ibrmatioa of the earth to iire aud water, are the prevailing theories of 
^ 4ay. But in tho eye of mioa and (juiosophy, the Mosaic Geology, 
whieh has been lataly duddated by Mr. Tvan, is ilw most piobable. 

What is the opinion of learned men lespeetiag th* 
naiore of the eentie of the earth ? — A, Burnet suppo^ it 
to eonsbt of water, Botfon of giass» WMetoa of heated 
iron, and Kircher of volcanic matter. B«t the mious 
eoiijeetares, or, as they are called, theories of the earth, of 
these ingenious men are entirely visionary, as our know* 
itdge of the internal structure of the earth is confined to a 
""eiy small depth from the surfiice: the deepest mine 
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Iniowiit ihtX of Cottebnigt in Hungary* nol reaching mvcb 
further lhaa 8,000 ftet bdow the surfteer of the earth. 

Q. Of what form is the earth Spheroidal, that is, 
rather flattened at the ends of its axis, and swollen out in 
the middle in the form of an orange. This inequality 
between the equatoriul and polar diameters is, according to 
sir Isaac Newton, in his Principles of Natural Philosophy, 
171 miles in favour of the former; the polar diameter 
being to the equatorial as 229 to 230;* or more exactly* 
the circumference romid the equator is milea, and 

throug^h the poles 84»773 miles. 

Q. How- is it known that the earth is an oblate spiieroid? 
— By the diftrence of the Yibratioiis of the pendulum 
of clocks at places uniter or near the equator, and at places 
distant from it ; as also from actual mensuration of arcs 
of the meridian of places under or near the equator, and ol 
places distant from it. 

• Q. What occasions the spheroidal tii;ure of the earth ? — 
A. Its rotatory motion on its axis. For as the velocity of 
those particles which are situated near the equator exceeds • 
the velocity of those which are placed near the poles» the 
polar particles will necessarily recede from the axis with 
greater force, and tend more powerfully to the surfiuee ; 
t)iereby increasing the diameter of the equator* and con- 
sequently flattening the poles. 

Q. How is it known that the earth is spherical or glo- 
bular? — A, 1st. By the circular shadow which it casts 
upon the moon when that body happens to be eclipsed by 
it 2dly. By the circumnavigation of the earth by the 
several luivigators who have sailed round the g;lobe, and 
who by steering their course continually wejitward, arrived, 
at length, at the port from which they set out. And Sdly. 
By the appearance of the sea, and vessels departing from 
the shore ; for, at first, sight is lost of the body or hull of 
the vessel, then of tiie rigging* and lastly of the tops of the 
masts; which is evidently owing lo the convexity of the 
earth. Likewise, if a ship sails towards land, the maiinm 
first descry the tops of steeples, trees, &c. pointing above 
the water ; next they behold the buildings thembeives^ and 
lastly the shore. 

Q. W hat are the dimensions of the earth ? — A, Its dia- 
meter is 7^64 miles, and its ciroum&reoce 24,940 miles. 
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Q. What was the opinion of the ancaents mpeetbi^ tho 
ftm of the earth ?—A* They enfertamed many very ab* 
anri end nnphilosophieal notions respeeting its ibnn* 
Some thought that ft was a level horizontal plane, inde* 

finitely extended, and covered by the sky, in the form of 
a vault or tent; others, that it was concave; many, that 
it was qiuuliLuii^'iilar ; and not a few, that it was oblong", 
or in the form of a parallelogram. Crates resembled it to 
a semicircle; Hipparchus to a round-table; Posidonius 
to the form of a ftling, and JLeucippus to that of a drum* 
Nor were these rode notions confined to the earlier ages 
of the world: e?en the fathers of the Christian church 
'oisintained (among whom were Lactantius and St An* 
guslfai) that the earth was a plane, extending an immense 
my downwards, and establkhed on foondationa. Many 
of the ancients, however, had a correct notion of the true 
figure of the earth. 

Q, What was the extent of the geogra])hical knowled^ 
of the ancients? — A, Very confined. They believed that 
both the torrid and frig-id zones were uninhabitable ; and 
they were but very imperfectly acquainted with a great 
rart of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Denmark, Sweden, 
Plnissia, Poland, and the greatest part of Russia, were on« 
known to them ; nor did they apprehend thai Africa was 
almost eirenmnavigable. In Ptolemy*s description of the 
globe, the 63d degree of latitude is the limit of the earth 
to the north, and the equinoctial to the south. 

Q. What are the proportions of earth and water in the 
terrestrial globe? — A, Their proportions are not exactly 
known. According to the most exact calculations, the 
surface of the earth may be taken at 51,242,000 square 
miles, and the sea at 145,600,000; or it may be said in 
round numbers, that rather less than three-fourths is 
covered with water, and rather nme than one-fourth is 
lanr!. 

Q. How is the earth generally divided ?— Into four 
qnartera, namely, Europe^ Asia, Afirica, and America. 
Modern geographers have also added the newly discoveied 
continent of Australasia, or Southern Asia, as a fifth divi*» 
sion. Another division of the y;lohe. adopted by geogra- 
phers, is that <jf the Eastern uud Western Continents, or 
the Old and New Worlds. 
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Q» Mention the limits of AiMtralasIa, and the principal 
countrieB H includes. — A. It it larger than the whole of 
, Europe, and inchides the continent of New HoQaad, ib^ 
MaDd8 of New Qniam, New Zealand, New Britain, New 
Caledonia. Van Diamei/a land, fte.— -The mmbeilaaa 
Mands aflnated betwem Atia and America, aa the Friew 
Isles, the Ladrones, the Carolines, the Sandwich Isles, the 
Marquesas, the Society Isles, and the Friendly Isles, are 
distinnrnislied in the recent treatises qu Q^graphy by the 
title of Pol)iiesia. 

Q. Why is the globe distinguished by the title of the 
Old and New World? — A, Because the fourth quarter, 
contain int^ North and South America, has not been known' 
much above three centuries ago. This important discorerj 
was made by Christopher Coluodius, a native ei Genoa, 
in the service of Spain, in the year 

From what does America take its naaie? — A* ¥wom 
AinericaDua Vespudos* a native of FloienGe, an the aenrloa 
of Portugal ; who^ by the publication of hia discovery of 
the continent of South Ameriea, had the addiesa to give 
his name to thtt part of the worid, and ungeneionsly to 
usurp the honour due to his more daring predecessor. 

Q. What quarter of the globe wa^ tirst peopled?—^. 
Asia. 

Q. What quarter is at present the most civilized 
Europe. 

Q. What is the population of the Earth?— ^. The 
accounts on this subject are various and contradictory. 
Some geographers rate the whole population of the globe 
at 800,000,000, others at 750,000,000; of which Asia ia 
supposed to contain &00,000,000, Europe 150AMH),000, 
Africa aQ|000,000, America 20,000,000, and Axntialaan 
and Folynesia 50,000,000. A third computation stalaa it 
at 1,150»000,000 of soiUa; of which nomber Asia ia said 
to contain 650,000,000, Africa 150,000,000* America the 
same number, and Europe 200,000,000. The population 
of England, Wales, and Scotland amounts to above 
18,000,000 ; that of Ireland to 8,000,000 of souls. 

Q* Has the earth always subsisted in its present form ? 
— yf. No : some philosophers have stipposed, that at the 
universal deluge, a great deterioratioa of the seasonSf and 
of the coarse of nature took place* 
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When did the univeisal delLi^j^e happen?— ^4. Oae 
thousand six hundred and years aiier the creation 

of the world. 

Q. Whatiiw been the consequence of the delude? — A. 
The abridgment of the life of man, and the introduction ol 
a temidable train of dieeasea from which the human laee 
was free before that aYent 



ASTRONOMY* 

O NATuaei aUwfficimi! over all! 

hurkh m wUk tk$ km/mMge of thtf toork$l 

Snaieh me i9 BeiMem f ihf roioMg wondtn iktrtf 

World beyond worlds in infinite egtemif 

iVpyWe/y Bcatter'd o'er iktMie 

Shew me ; ihcir motiome^ periedi, and iAetr laws, 

Qive me to scan.' 

Thomson. 

Q. What is the use of o'^tronomy ? — A. It teaches the 
method ot examiniiif^ and calculating the nature, motions, 
periods., eclipses, magoitudes, order, and di&tances of the 
heavenly bodies. 

Q. What beneht is derived i'rom the study of astro- 
nomy ?—A. It enlarges the human mind, raises it aboYO 
mean and vulgar pr^adlees, dissipates the vain fears and 
superstitions incident to human nature* and fills the mind 
with sentiments of the most profound reverence towards 
Oe Creator of the universe* ^' 

* Q. What nations are considered the first cultivators of 

astronomical science? — A. The Egyptians and Chaldeans. 

Q. For what discoveries are those nations distiuf^uished? 
— A, For the true motion of Mercury and Venus about 
the Sun, and the true length of the year, by the Egyptians ; 
and the calculation eclipses of the moon by the 
Chaldeans. 

Q. What nation appears to have first cultivated astro* 
ttomy as a science? — A. The Greeks* About fourteen 
eeiituries before the Christian era they appear to have bad 
sa idea of the spheiieity of the earth, of the opaque and 
habitable nature of the moou, ef a plurality of worlds, of 
Che motion of the earth, and the raiora of comets* 
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Q. Who were the most distin punished Grecian astr(V 
nomers?— ^. Thales, born 640 years before the Christian 
era ; Pythagoras, bom about 5U0 years before the same 
epoch ; Aristarchas, Hipparehii8» ErBtoethenea^ and Flo- 
lemy. 

Q» What were the doetrines of Thales? — A. He taught 
the sphericity of the earth, the obliquity of the ecliptic» 
and the true courses of the sun and moon* 

Q. What were the impioveuients of Pythagoras in astro* 
nomy? — A. He taught the diurnal motion of the earth, 
and its annual revolution with (he other planets round the 
sun. He also gave such an account ui the comets as is 
agreeable to modern discoveries. 

Q, For wliat is astronomy indebted to Aristarchus ? — - 
^. .Fnr his discovery of the summer solhiice, and his en- 
deavours to ascertain the diameter aud the distance of the 
sun. 

Q. For what to Eratosthenes? — A, For the measure of 
the earth, and his observations on the obliquity of the 
ecliptic. 

Q. For what to Hipparohus?— ^. For the calculation, 
of the extent of the tropical yesr ; of that of the revolution* 
of the moon ; of the longitude and latitude of places^ aa 
also the fixed stars ; and the discOT^ of the precession of 

the equinoxes. > 

Q. For what to Ptolemy?—^. For the discovery of 
the moon's evection ; and the determination ot tlie rela- 
tive positions and distances of the planets from the earth, 
and the apparent paths which they describe among the 
fixed stars. 

Q. How many systems of astronomy have been pro- 
mulgated in the world?-— ul* Four — 1st, the Pythagorean ; 
2dly, the Ptolemaic ; 8dly» the Tychonian ; and 4thly, Uie 
Cartesian* 

Q, What were the doctrines of the Pythagorean sya-, 
tern? — A* That the sun was the centre of the universe, < 
and that the earth with the other planets revolved round I 

it 

Q. Is this system known by no other names? — A. Yes : 

by those of the Copemican and Newtonian systems. 

Q. Why is it called the Copemican? — A. Because it 
was revived by Copernicus, a native of Thorn, in Polish 



* 
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Prussia, after it had been enveloped in daikness durini; 

twelve centuries. 

Q. W liy is it called the Newtonian 7— A, Because it 
was established ou the basis of truth and demoustratioa by 
the iMii^ti ious sir Isaac Newton. 

Q. Wiiat were the doctrines of the Ptolemaic system? 
—J. Its founder Ptolemy, a native of E^ypt, and who 
flourished in the second century before the Chriettan era, 
l«}ecting the theory of Pythagoras as contrary to natural 
appearances and the evidence of the senses, held that the 
earth was fixed immoTably in the centre of the universe^ 
and that all the heavenly bodies revolved round it from east 
to west every twenty-fonr hours, in a number of ciielesy 
eaOed epicydes and differents* Above the planeu he 
placed the firmament of the fixed stars, which he imagined 
to be fixed in solid crystalline spheres. 

Q. What was the nature of the Tychonian system?— il. 
Its author Tycho Bruh6, a native of Denmark, and who 
flourished about the end of the 16th century, nitlucuced by 
the prejudices of astronomy, or by the vanity of giving 
his name to an astronomical system* supposed the earth 
to be stationary in the cetitre of the universe, and the sun 
with ail the planets to revolve round it in the space of a 
year, whilst the planets, by their inherent motions, revolved 
rsnnd the sun in their several periods^ 

Q. What benefits did astronomy derive from the labours 
ef Tycho Brah6?— ^il. The discovery of the variation and 
aannal equation of the moon ; of the refraction of the air; 
and a catalos^ue of stars very superior for its precision and 
liuinber to that of Hipparchus. 

Q. For what is astronomy indebted to Copernicus ? — 
A. For his explanation, according to the laws of mechanics 
and pfiv^sies, of the celestial phenomena of the motiun of 
the e<irtli on its axis and round the sun. 

Q. What were the doctrines of the Cartesian system?— 
A. Its founder, Renes des Cartes« a French pliilosopher, 
who flourished about the beginning of the 17th century, 
fenned one of the most fanciful and philosophical romances 
thai human ingenuity has ever exhibited To account fiir 
tte motions of the celestial bodies on the laws of mecha^ 
ihoi, he imagined vortices of subtil matter, in the centre 
ifnUsh he placed the heavoily bodies. According to Ue 

V 
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system, the vortex of the snn forced the jjlanets into action, 
while that of the planets in the same manner forced Ukbut 
satellites to revolve round them ; aad thus a circular mo- 
tion was g^Ten to tbe whole universe. 

Q. Who are the other distinguished contributofs to 
astronomical science ^^^i* Kqiler, Galileo* and si? Isaac 
NewtoD. 

Q. What benefits did asttenomy derive firom Kepler?-— 
A. He discovered the forms and properties of the pla- 
netary orbits, proved that they were elliptical, and not circu- 
lar; and he demonstrated those laws of their motions which 
laid the foundation of the Newtonian astronomy. He • 
considered rrravitv as a mutual and corporeal aiiectiou 
between similar bodies; and he likewise supj)osed that the 
tides were produced by the attraction of the moon, and 
that the lunar inequalitica wei« occasioned by tbe uniCed 
action of the earth and sun. 

Q. What advantages did Galileo render astrbnomy?— * 
By his invention, or rather adaptation of the telescopa 
to astronomical purposes, be aflbrded additional proofs of 
the f ruth of the Copemiimn sjstem, and discovered new 
Inequalities and new worlds in iba heavens. He con- 
duded that the moon was an opaque body like our earth ; 
and oljserved llie spots and rotation of the sun upon its 
own axis. He verified the prerliction of Copernicus, that 
Venus would exhibit phases similar to those oi the moon ; 
discovered a number of stars which were beyond the 
reach of unassisted vision ; and was of opinion that the 
light of the Milky Way was occasioned by an inBnita 
number of stars collected in that zone of the heavens. 
He explained the laws of accelerated motion in falling^ 
bodies, and laid the tbuudattons and unfolded the elemea* 
tary truths on which Newton erected tbe aublime theory of 
motion. 

Q. What were the improvements which astronomy re* 
ceived from Newton ? — A, His explanation of the laws of 

attraction and fj^ravitation ; his demonstration that the 
earth is an oblate spheroid j and his expiunuLiou of the 
course of the tides. 

Q, What are the names of the other distinpruished men 
by whom astronomy has bciu improved ? — A. Purbeck^ 
tCegiomouUinus, Waitberus, Napier, Hevelius, HuyganSf 
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Dominic Cassini, Gassendus, Fiamstead, Wallis, Wren, 
Book, Maelaurin, D. Bernouilli, Simpson, D'Alembert, 
Boscovicb, £iiter« Bailly, Bradley, Hailey, La Laodcv 
Jfaskoiyne^ Piazzi, dbttSi Trougbtoay La Qnnig«i 
HeiaeheU and La Place. 

Q. VnuiA ta meant by the term, die solar syBtem?— il« 
The order and disposition of the celeetial bodies ; namely, 
the snn, planets, asteriods, and comets ; of which the sun 
is ihe centre of motion. 

Q. Of what bodies does the solar system consist? — A, 
Of the sun, the planets, with their satellites, the tij^ aad 
moveable stars, and the comets. 

Q. What is the form and situation of the sun in the 
solar system ? — A* The sun is of a spherical ferm, and la 
placed in the centre of the uaivene. 

Q. Desciibe his motion.-— J« He tarns romid bis owa 
siis in S5j^ days, as is evident 6om the motion of tlm 
Meote or spots upon his surfiseew 

Q. What Is the magnitude of the sun, and his distance 
from the earth? — A, He is about 3,000 limes larger than 
the earth, and is above 97,000,000 of miles distant from 
K. 

Q. What is his diameter? — A. 883,216 miies. 

Q. What is the conipoiient matter of which the sun is 
ftmned?-^./!. The ancient philosophers assert, that he is 
an immense body of fire ; and this opinion is supported 
by La Plaee, in hie excellent work Le SysUme dn 
Monde.^ Dr. Halley is inelined to believe^that he is a 
Bofid opaque globe, surfonnded by an eatensive lueid and 
transparent atmoepbere, of a phosphoric nature. 

Q. What is the use of the sun? — A. To furnish liG:ht 
and heat to the universe and raise the vapours of the 
sea. 

Q. Suppo«;in£^ the sun to be an inhabitable irlobe, accord- 
ing to Dr. U alley, from whence then do you account for 
tile light and heat which are communicated to the planets? 
^A* From the luminous atmospheie with winch the' sun 
is surrounded. 

Q, What justifies this supposition ?— <if • Were the sun 
a body of fire, it would be hotter on the summits of 
mountains than in the valley, and the higher parts of the 
atmosphere would be warmer than those near the earth ; 
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whereas in the first case the summits of the hicrhesl 
mountains are in geiierai covered with continual ice and 
snow, and in the latter, it has been found by means of the 
air balloon, that the higher parts ot the atmosphere are too 
cold for the sustentation of life. 

How is it supposed that heat is generated by the 
luminoos almosphereP—jl* its oomtng in contact with 
the atmosphere of the planets. 

Q. What operations of nature support this supposition ? 
Flint and steel are cold bodies, yet by oollision or 
striking them together, they produce fiie« 80 quick-lime 
Is cold, but when mingled with water it becomes hot. 
Also heat itself is produced by the mixture of several 
chemical fluids. 

Q, How does it happen that the sun, and the fixed star?, 
thouprh tixed bodies, appear to move westward, and liave 
an apparent elevaticm al)()ve the earth?— -yi. As each part 
of the earth's surface turns alternately towards the east, 
and as that body is of a globular shape, and, in its motion, 
fails gradually lower, till the sun comes to the meridian, it 
therebj gives to the sun, and the other heavenly bodiee, 
an apparent motion westward, and in respect of itself, an 
apparent elevation. 

Q» What cstwes the rising and setting of the stta?«-iil. 
The motion of ih» earth on its axis from west to east every 
twenty-four hours. 

Q. Describe the planets. — A. They are of two kinds, 
the primary antl the secondary. 

Q. Which aie the primary? — A. Mercury; Venus; the 
Earth; the Moon; Mars; Jupiter; Saturn; Herschell, 
called also the Geor£rium Sidus, and Uranus, on the 
Continent; Ceres, or Ferdinandea; Pallas; Juno; and 
Vesta; all which revolve round the sun in elliptical 
orhits,*that is, in a form more ovaL than circular. 

Oss. Hie order in which the primary planets mote Tomid the sun 
may be recollected by means of the foliowiiig lines tnm the Jpomn ot 
the higl^ gi£tod, iMtt iU-£ated Cfaattertoa 

The Son revolving on his axis tumi, 
And with ueettro fire intensely bums ; 
First Mercury completes his transient ye^r^ 

Glowin;:;'. refiilgent, with rL ticctt-d glarij 
Bright Venus occupies a wider way, 
The early harbinger of night and day $ 
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More distant still our globe terraqueous turnip 

Nor chills intense, nor fiercely heated buBMI^ 

Around her rolls the Kiniir urb of li^ht, 

Trailin^r her silver glunes through the ni^ht. 

Beyitnd our globe the sanguine Mars di&pUya 

A »tron£; reflection of primeval rays ; ' 

Nflzt belted Jupiter iar diiteiil gkansy 

SoNTcely enlightened with the solar beami; • 

Witti four unfixed receptacles of light, 

He tours majestic through the spacious li^glitt 

But farther yet the tardy Saturn lagS| 

And six attendant luminaries drags ; 

Investing with a double ring his pace, 

He circles through immensity of space, 

Q. Describe the secondary planets.— j|« The eecondary 
planets* called also the satellites, from their attending on 
the primary ones, revolve round the primary planets, and 

partake of their motion round the sun. 

Q. How do the planets move ? — A, From east to west. 

Q, By what power are they retained in their orbits, or 
paths, round the sun? — A, By the power of gravitation 
and attraction, which power is called their oentripetai and 
• centrifug-al force. 

Q. Describe the planet Mercury. — A, It is a small star, 
but emits a very bright bluish light ; though, by reason of 
its being the nearest planet to the sun, it is seldom to be 
dbtinctly seen. It appears a little after sun-aet, and again 
a little before sun-rise. Its rotation on its axis is unknown,' 
but its periodical revolution round the sun is nearly 88 
days. 

Q. Describe the planet Venus. ^ — A, This is the most 
beaiitilnl star in the heavens, being remarkable for her 
brilliancy, and is sometimes to be seen at noon-day. She 
Is called the evening and morning 9U»ir$ in the morning 
she is situated to the west of the suOt and consequently 
lises before him, and in the evening to the east of that 
liuninary, and consequently sets mac him ; being in eadi 
aitnatton about MO days, altemately. When the mom* 
Ing star, she is called Phosphorus, or Lucifer; when the 
evenings Hesperus, or Vesper. Her rotation on her axis 
is 23^ hours, and her revolution round the sun nearly 225 
days. 

Q. What are the phenomena which have been dis- 
covered in Venus?— ^. Spots similar to those on the 
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Moon, as also ttouiitalns considerably higher than those 

of the earth, have been discovered upon her surface. 

Q. Describe the earth's molioii aad situation in the 
solar system. — A. The earth is the next pianet to Venus 
in the solar system. It has two motions, a diurnal one 
on its own axis from west to east, in the space of 23 hours 
56^ seconds* which occasions day and night; and the 
other an annual motion round the sun in 365 days, 5 
hours, 48 minutes* and 48 seconds; the iatter of which 
occasions the diversity of the seasons* vvl Sprini^, Sum- 
mer* Autumn, and Winter. 

Q. What is the motion of the earth on its axis ? — jf • 
Fifty-eight thousand and a quarter miles per hour. 

Q. Why do not the inhabiUiils of the earih perceive its 
rapid motion? -A, Because the atmosphere, the clouds, 
and all surroundmg objects move with it at the same 
time. 

Q. How is it, since the earth is globular, that its 
inhabitants can stand on Its surftce? — A By the property 
of attraction* which is inherent in all ' nature ; for* by the 
influence of attraction* bodies* or their constituent parts^^ . 
accede or have a tendency to accede^ to each other* with- 
out any sensible material impulse* 

Q. Describe the moon. — A, The moon, next to the 
sun, is the most conspicuous and useful of all tliu heavenly 
bodies to the iulmbitauts of the terrestrial sphere. She 
is an opaque body like the earth, and shines by reflecting 
the \\<rhi of the sun; consequently, during the time while 
that half of her which is turned towards the sun is en- 
lightened, the other half must be dark and iavihibie to the 
inhabitants of the earth* Her rotation on her axis is 27^ 
days nearly, and her NYolutioii about the earth occupies tt|e 
same period of time* 

Q. Of what is the moon supposed to consist ?~^. Of 
the same roateiiala as the earth. Three Tolcanic nioun- 
tains, beside* seas, haTS bectt discovered in this planet by 
Herschel. 

Q. What is the size of the uioou? — A. About fifij 
times less than Uie earth. 

Q, What distance is the moon from the earth f — A* 
About 240,000 miles. 

Q. Of what use is the moon in Uia pisoatary system ?^ 
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A. To eolifhien the earth bj mghU by reflecting the light 
of the saii» and in conjunction with that body to occasion 
Uie tides. By her feirdtttioD alao^ die aubcUvidee the 
year into montba* 

How is it that the moon is not always yidble?— ^« 
When fthe intervenes between the earth and the sun, or 
when she is "below the horizon, she is not visible to the 
inhabitants of the earth. 

Q. What are the different appearances of the moon 
A* She is either honied, semicircular, gibbous, or fulL 

Q. Explain these terms. — A, She is said to be horned^ 
when only a small part of her enlightened side is turned 
towards the earth ; Hmieirculmr^ when but half of her 
illuminated aide appears; ^6oiia» when more than half 
of her body appears enlightened; and /utf, when the 
whole of her illomuiated aide appears. 

Q. What is meant by a new moon ? — A. When the dark 
side of the moon is opposite to the earth. 

Q. When does the new luoou happen?—^. When that 
planet is between the sun and the earth. 

Q, Describe the phmet Mars. — A, The analogy between 
this planet and the earth is» perhaps, the greatest in the 
whole solar system. This planet revolves ronnd its own 
axis in one day aad Ibrty minutes, and his periodical 
mrolution round the mm is nearly two yean. He gives a 
mnA duller light than Venus, and appears of a duslcy red 
eokmr, wMeh is supposed to arise from the density of his 
atmosphere. 

Q, Describe the planet Jupiter. — A, Jupiter is by far 
the largest of all the planets, and, except Venus, is the 
l>rig:htest. His diameter is 90,000 miles, wliich is eleven 
times greater tlimi that of the earth ; consequently, he 
is 1,000 times as iari^e as that body. His rotation is from 
west to east, like that of the sun; and his figure is more 
oblate than thai of the earth. Ue fevcdves round his own 
aais nearly every ten bourse and his rendntkm round the 
eon oecupies 4«S32jk da^s. 

Q. What is remarkable of Jupiter He is attended 
by lour moon% ealted his mteUUe$^ nearly as large as our 
earth, and which revolve about him, atfording him a con* 
stent lig-ht during the night. He is also surrounded by 
Aiiat substances, wluch astronomers have denominated 
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belts, and which are 8up{Kised to be formed from clouds 
and i^apours. 

Q. Describe Saturn. — J. Saturn is the ranotef;! from 
the sun of all the planets^ eicept the Georgian* He is 
Dd BO brilliaiit as Jupiter; is encompassed by two broad, 
eireular, lummous arches, denominaled his rings; is at- 
tended by seven aalellttes or moons; and has^belts almost 
resembling those ti£ Jupiter. He revolves round his own 
axis in 10| hours nearly, and his periodical revolution 
round the sun occupies 10,759 J days. 

Q. Mention the respective diameters of Mercury, 
Yeniis, the Earth, the Mooei, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 
— A, The diameter of Mercury is 3,200 miles; that of 
Venus 7,906 miles; that of the Earth, 7,900 miles; that 
of the Moon, 2,172 miles; that of Mars, 4,189 miles: 
thai of Jupiter, 90,000 miles; and that of Saturn, 78.000 
miles. 

Q. What are the resnaetave distaaoes of Mereurj, Venus, 
the Earth, the Moon, MarA, Jupiter, and Saturn, from the 
Sun ?—A, Mercury is nearly 37,000,000 of miles distant ; 
Venus nearly 60,CI00,000 ; the Earth above 97,000,000 ; 
the Moon, 05,000,000; Mars, 145,000,000; Jupiter, 
nearly 500,000,000 ; and Saturn aboTt 000,000,000. 

Q. By whom was the planet Herschel discovered ? — A, 
By Dr. Herschel, in liie year 1781. In honour of the 
then king George III. he called it the Georgiiim Sidus. 
Among foreign a&troQomers it is known by the name of 
Uranus. 

Q. Describe the Georprinm SiHns. — A. This planet is 
the most remote in the system, being above 1,800 millious 
of miles distant from the sun. Its rotation on its own 
axis is unknown, but its diametar is about 35 thou5;nnd 
miles, and its revolution round the sun is pefformed in 83|> 
years nearly. It is attended by six satdlttes, and is aboira 
lour times as laiga as the earth. 

Q* Describe the planets Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta. 
—A. Ceres was discovered by Piaai, at Pdermo, in the 
year IBOl ; and Pallas, by Olbers, at Bremen, in the foU 
lowing year; Juno, by Harding, in 1804;^ and Vesta, by 
Olhcrs, in ISO?. The distance of Ceres i'rom the sun is 
260 fnillions of miles, and her diameter 160 niiles. Pallas 
is distant 266 millions of miles, and her diameter is 80 
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nika. Juno is distant 300 roillions of miles« and her 
diametw is nearly i«500 miles. The magnitude and die* 
tanee ef Yesia have not as yet been aseeriained. 

Q. In wliat Older do the primary planets move round 
the son?-^^. First, Mercury; next Venus; then the 
Earth, with its attendant the Moon; then Mars; next 
to him Ceres, i*alhis, Juno, and Vesta; then Jupiter; 
aflerwarcis Saturn ; and, lastly, the Geor^ium Sidus, 

Q. How are the plcuicts known to the naked eye? — A* 
Mercury is known by being of a sparkling red hue ; 
Venus by a yellowisli white ; Mars by a fiery red ; Jupiter 
by a splendid white ; and Saturn by a dimmish red. 

Q. What are the proportionate weights and magnitudes 
of the bodies which compose the solar system supposed 
to be?^ — A, M. la Place, foliowingt in his Exposition da 
Syat^me du Monde^ the principles laid down by Newtooip 
haa endeaTOored .to solve the proUem. He eoncliideB» 
that Jupiter is not quite the tfaoiuaandth part of the son) 
Satm about one»thiid the mass of Jupiter; and Uranus 
wSmoX one half. The earth, he imagines, is less Uian the 
three thousandth part of the sun ; Venus is not much 
less ; Mars about twice as large as tlie eartli , aud Mercury 
about a seventh part. 

Q. Besides the eleven primary planets before enume- 
rated, are there no other bodies in the solar system? — A* 
Ifes ; the stars and the comets. 

Q. How are the stars distinguished?—^. They are 
divided into three dasees; first, the fixed stars ; secoQdly» 
flie wandering or moving stais; and thirdly* Uie blaiing 

alars. 

<}. What are the fixed stars?— ^. They « so ealled. 
becaaae they are not anlyeet to motfon; bui always keep 
the same distance with regard to the earth and to each 
other; their apparent dtmial lefolulion being aoUy 
caused by the earth's revolntion on its own axis. 

Q. Of what use are the fixed stars in the system of the 
universe ?— ^. They are probably the centres of so many 
planetary systems, or are suns enlightening more distant 
worlds than our earth. 

Q. Of what use are tlie stars to the inhabitants of the 
earth? — A. In the absence of the iuoon« they serve to 
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lessen the g^loom of the night; Ihey aw Kkewtse of me te 
navigaUon. Among the other advantages derived ffont 
them is, that by knowing the North Pole Star, we can aft 

all times at ni^ht tell wluit d ifo et i o a fe nordi^ and there^ 

fore can easily ascertain the south, east, west, and the in- 
terrnecliate points: a knowledge which may prove hiprhly" 
usetiil in walking over a iarire plaiii, or in saih'ng on the 
water by uli^ht, or in the various accidents wiiich befall a 
person who makes voyages to toreign climes. 
. Q, How are the planets and fixed stars distingniahed ? 
— A* The fixed stars are brighter and more himinoos t^m 
the planets, and have a twinkling appearance, wiiieh proven 
UMift they ^ine by their own lig^ Hie planets are eon- 
tinoally ehan^ing their positions fa the heavens, and, an 
they derive their light from the son, always shine wMi « 

steatly light. 

Q, What occasions the twinkling of the stars ?■ — A. The" 
floating of vapours, or other minute bodies, in the air. 

Q. What is the distance of the fixed stars from the earth? — 
A. They are so CTiceedin^Iy remote, that the nearest to our 
earth is supposed to be at the distance IfiOQ^QQQfiUO^QOQ 
miles from it 

Q. Into what classes do astronomers divide the fised 
stars Those which appear largeat am eaUed atars of 
the Jtn< Wfwtiiidf ; the nesttoiheniin Instie, stert o/Uke 
§e»md tnagnUude; and ao onto those of the itelA magni^ 
tude^ which are 6ie smallest wideh can be seen by tha 
naked eye. Those which cannot be seen but by the help 
of instruments are called ieltscopic stars, 

Q. What occasions the ditference which we observe in 
the size of the stars? — A. It is supposed to arise from the 
difiPerent distances they are from the earth. 
- Q, What number of stars is visible to the naked eye? 
'mt^A. The greatest number wkieb eaa be seen by the eyo 
is lyOOO ; for of the 8«000 stars contained in Flamstead's 
catalogue, many are only visible through a telescope* In 
tte late discoveries of JLalan d e^the places of M,fiMalasa 

haw IwendeteiBMned from thepola to twa or three degieee 
below the tropic of CapHcofn. In the Oaikixy, or Mlllq^ 
^ay, the stars are In prodigious nmnbers : in the year 

1792 UQi less lhau 258,000 passed through the field of 
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iriew» in Dr. Halley's telescope, in the space of fiMrty-ona 
ninutee Aeoording to Laknde, there are no Ie«e than 
eeTenty-li^ miHions in the hcaTene. 

Q, What is meant by the Galaxy, or Milky-way?— 
A. The Oalaxyi or Hilky-wey, (Via Laetea,) is a 
markably whitish luminous tract, which seems to encircle 
the heavens, like a girdle, and is occasioned by a pro- 
digious number of very small stars, appearinpf in some 
places with a double path, bnt in most with a siii^^ le one, 
T!ic breadth of the girdle varies trom four to tweuty de* 
grees. 

Q. Have astronomers assigned any otlier distinctions to 
the stars, besides those of magnitudes?— ul« Yes; those 
of constellations. 

Q. What is meant by a constellation ? — A. An assem- 
blage of stars on the surface of the cetosHal globe, draim** 
scribed by the outlines of soane asenmed figure, such as a 
ram, a dragon, a bear, Ac. fcr tiie purpose of asoertainiiy 
with more facility the precise situation of the stars. 

Q. What are comets? — A. They are solid luminous 
bodies, of spherical forms, and are distin<2ruished into two 
sort^, hairy comets and beardid comets, iiuiii their haviiijr 
beams like hair or beards all aruund tiu m. The fu\nv or 
vapour which the fore part of a comet emits is called its 
coma i the tierv meteoric appearance of the hind part, it# 
to/. 

Q. What are the properties of cosse ts h^A. They are 
of a much greater density than the earth ; for some of 
those which have appeared have been found to be heated 
to such a degree, as would Titrify or dissipate any sob>* 
stance known to us. The heat vS the oooset wMch ap- 
peared in the year 1680, and which will re-appear at the 
end of 975 years, was estimated, by Newton, to ha^e bean 
about 2,000 times hotter than red hot iron; and he sup- 
posed that it mi^ht retain its heat during* a period of 
twenty thousand years ! Comets are supposed to shine by 
their own native Hirht, pnd not by the reflected rays of the 
sun, as was fpi merly imagined. 

Q. What minibcr of comets is siij)pose(l to beloiii;- ^o 
the planetary system? — A, About one hundred; but of 
these, it is probable that some of them have re-appeared 
aeveral times ; Ibr Dr. Haliey, by oomparison» t^moA that 
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the coffnet» whteh ftppoiTed m tlie year had befint 
appeared In the years 1456, 1531, 1607, and 1682. 

Q. Mention the most remarkable comets which have 
been obssrved. — A, That of 181 1, which first a})peared in 
March of that year, and did not disappear till January 
1812. When Dr. Herschel first observed it, its distance 
from the earth was 114 millions of miies ; and the len«rih 
of its tail, which resembled ttie Milky Nebula in the con- 
stellation of Orion, reached upwards of 100 millions of 
mileSf and ite Imadth nearly 15 millions of miles. Its 
distance from the sun was 97 millions of miles, being 36 
millions of miles farther distant from that luminary than 
the oomet of 1867 was. 

Q, What are the tails of comets supposed to contain?— 
J* Dr. Halley imagined, that they contain an Immense 
quantity of homid vapours. 

Q. What is the opinion of celebrated astronomers re- 
specting comets? — A. Dr. Halley, who endeavoured to 
show, that the comet whicli appeared in the year 1680 
was the same as that which was seen soon after the death 
of Julius Caesar, was of opinion that the universal deluge 
was occasioned l)y it. Whiston is of opinion that the 
tail of this same comet, when sufficiently heated by the 
sun, will occasion the general destruction of the world. — 
Sir Isaac Newton is of opinion, that comets are intended to 
serve as aliment or food to the sun» to supply the loss of 
matter which that body sustains from its continual emission 
of the particles of light. Some have imagined, that comets 
are the receptacles of reprobated spirits. But these are all 
conjecture. 

Q. Are comets supposed to be habitable?—^. No ; the 

great deg^e and prodigious vicissitudes of heat and cold to 
which they are subject, seem to prevent them from being 
adapted for the habitation of animated beings, at least ac* 
cordinf;- tt> our organization. 

Q. What is a halo ? — ^. A meteor iu form of a himinous 
nr)<r round the sun and moon, occasioned by the refraction 
and reflexion of the rays of light striking ongiotmlar moist 
particles in the atmosphere. 

Q. What is a parhelion ? — A* A mock sun or meteor* 
aiqpeanng like a bright spot near the sua, and Ibrmed by 
the rtfecttoa of his beams In a hollow waterish cloud* 
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When ttiese appeannces are seen nnmd the mooiii they 
are called paraaelens. 

Q. How many kinds of constellations are there?— 

A. Three: the zodiacal, the northera, and the southern 

constellations. 

Q. What is the number of the zodiacal constellations?'"* 
ji. Twelve, 

Q. MeniioTi them.— .4. Aries, the Ram; Taurus, the 
Bull; Gemini, the Twins; Cancer, the Crab; Leo, the 
hkn; Vir«:o, the Virgin; lAbm^ the Balance; Scorpio, the 
Scorpion; Sagittarius, the Archer ; Capricornus, ^Ae Goatf 
Aquarius, the §FakrBeaf€rs and Pisces, Me Fiahee. The 
first six are the summer, or the spring and summer signs ; 
the last the winter, or the autumn and winter signs* 

The learner may be enabled to recoUect the order of the si^^ of tbo 
sodiac by the Ibttonnng simple noes of Dr. Wat h H " 

Hie ram, the bull, the heavenly twin% 
And next the crab the Uon shines, 

The rii|^ sad the scalet ; 
Tlie scorpion, archer, and sfae<goat, 
The man that holds the water-pot^ 

And fish with ^ttenng tnls. 

Om» It b not oomr to tay why fiw ancient aotroaomits affisied iodi 
hnem as the Ram, As BolV&c. to the twelve signs of the lodiM The 
gymbflls, however, do not appear to hare been altogether whimsical a»d 
M^MS, as there is great reason to suppoee that they were adopted as 
hifcfoglypHics uf the aeasons of the yeaTf and in aikieion to the anaoal 
^ursi.' of the sun. 

Cancer, ur the Crab, an animal \s hich possesses the faculty of walk- 
ixu^ backwards, or obUc^uely, wa^ iielected ai» a proper emblem uf the suo, 
wEo on his aimat at the num nsr eolalice, eommenees hie rebograde 
m ovement Caprieon^ or teWfld Goat, malts propensity to clmdnng 
the rocks, wis placed as an emblem of Deeember, ea the sun on reach* 
ug the winter mjitice, begins to ascend again towards the eqftnnoctiaL 
Arii's, Taurus, and Geranii represent March, April, and May, and were 
selected to represent the sun's course during the spring];' fjuai-ter of the 
year, when the tlitll ient kuids of young cattle are pruduced in the rota- 
tion of uature, namely, lambs, calves, and kids, the Ititter generaUy 
bringing forth twins. The fury of Leo^ or the Lion, was ti^prcsiiLye of 
ibe raging heat of the snn In July. Virgo, or the ^rgiu, crowned with 
sen 01 eorn» or having a spike or ear of tho aame in her liaady eshibiled 
afivefy eraMem of the harvest. Libra, or the Balance, denoted the 
efoality of days and nights in all parts of the globe, when the sun is at 
the fi\itumnal equinox j while in October, the diseases that generally 
occur on the fnll of the leaf were significantly characterized by the 
hieroglyplnc noxiousness of the Scorpion. As I>Jovt!mlx;r was the season 
ibr ihti pursiiit uf wild beastb^ as it i:^ now for hunting, Sagittaciuj^ or 
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course of the sun during this moiilh. Aquarius served to denote th<s 



two flihe% mm «iiib]«iiit of dMBshing toatoii, oa the approtch of tbo 

Q. What is the numbtr of the northern constellations ? 
—A^ Thirty-five. — Mons Maenalus, the Mountain MfBneUy^ 
Serpens, the Serpent; Serpentarius, the Serpent Becurtrf 
Taurus Poniatowski, the BuU ^ Poniatouidns Scutum 
Ponlfttowski, the SkieUt of Poniatowtki; Aquila or An^ 
tinOQS, iht EagU ; Equulua^ the Idtik Hone ; Leo Minoi^ 
the LitUe lAon; Ursa Minor, the LUiU Bear ; Ursa Ma- 
jor, the Great Bear; Bootes, the Keeper of the Bear; 
Coma Berenices, Berenices Hair ; Asterioii et C'lmra, vel 
Canes Venutici, iht Greyhounds; Corona Ijorcalis, the 
Northern Crown ; Hercules; Cerberus, the Three-headed 
Do^ ; Vulpecula et Anser, the Fox and Goose; Saoitta, 
the Arruw , Delphinus, the Dolphin; Pegasns, the Flying 
Horse; Andromeda; Triangulum, the Triande; Trian- 
gulum Minus, the LiUle Triangle; Musca, the Flyi Cor 
Caioli, Charlee'e Heart ; Draco, the Dragon ; Cygnus, the 
SuHm; JjSLCcrtn, the Lizard ; Cephetis; Cassiopda; Per- 
seus ; Caput Medusae, Head of Medlua; Camelopaitlalust 
the Camdeopardf Auriga* me CharioUer^ or Waggoner i 
and Lynxt ike Lffns. 

Q. What is the nomher of the southern oonstenatiousf 
— vl. Forty- seven. 

Q. Mention them. — A. Cetus, the Whale ; Eridanus, 
the River Po ; Orion; Monoceros, the Unicorn; Canis 
Major, the Great Do!^ ; Canis Miiior, the Little Dog; 
Hydra; Sextans, //^ Seitant ; Microscopium, Micro* 
scope; Pisces Notius vel Australis, the Southern Fish; Offl- 
cina Sculptoria, the Sculptors Shop; Fornax Chemica, the 
Furnace; BraudeDburgium Scepirum, the Sceptre ofBran- 
denimrg ; Lepus, the Hare; Columba Noachi, Noah^e 
Dove; Pyxis Nautica, the Mariner's Comgaee; Machina 
pMumatica, the Air Pump i Crater, ike Cup^ of Ooblet ; 
Corfae» ike Creeo; Geutanais, ike CMovr; Lupus, ikt 
Wolf; Norma, or Quadra EocUdis, EuelUPe Square; 
Cirdnus, ike Ccmpaeeee; Triangiilom Australe, tte 
Skniihern Triangle ; Crux, the Cross ; Musca Australis, 
vel Apis» the Southern Fly ^ or Bee; Chamaelion, the Cko' 
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mehm ; Ara, Mtf AUmr; Telescopium, Ite Tdmope; Co- 
rona Aastralis, <Ae Sa^Uhem Crown ; Iiidti«» ihe Indmn ; 

Grus, the Crane; Pavo, the Peacock; Apus, vel Avis In- 
dica, the Bird of Paradise ; Octans Hadleianus, Hadley^i 
Octant ; Phoinix, the Phcenix ; Ilorologiuin, the Clock; 
P.eticulus Rhomboidalis, the llfiovihoidal Not ; Hydnis, 
the fVater Snake ; Touchan, ihti Amt rican (^onsr ; Mons 
Mensfle, the Table Mountain ; Praxiteles, vel Cela Sculp* 
toria, the Graver's or Engraver's Tools; EquulusPictorius, 
ik$ Painter*s Easel ; Dorado, or Xiphias, the Sword Fish ; 
AjegQ Navis, the SUp Argo ; Piscia Volana, ike Fijfing 
With; and Robor CaraH, ChaHeA Orir. 

Qbs. Some of fteprindpalftait bate pittfcdar luaaMcivaB'aieni: 
a% Aldebmn, intiia BnU't Bjra; Rmlii^ in tha Idoii*t umdeI; A» 
tuTus, in Bootes ; Sim, in the Great S«g| %ias W te «f Gon^ 
at VligD; Plnadfi^ ortha 8enm Stan. 

Q. Were all these constenations in use among the an- 
cients? — A. No : they reckoned but the twelve zodiacal 
constellations, and twenty-one nonhern, and twelve 
SOuUiern. 

Q, Why did the stars receive these fanciful names and 
figures? — A. The figures are Egyptian hieroglyplucav d^ 
ai^ned to rapraaeot scMaa xamarkaUa naUiral cirenmstaftce 
or occurrence in each nciontb, as the son paaaed piogres* 
amly tluroiigh the signs ; and ibe Baaaas wara at Aral 
givan to them by the Babyloniu aatm fiirtliaeott^ 
TaniaDce of finding or raftrritig to then : otiiar aatfaiaa 
adopted the aama practiaa» 

ASXaONOMICAL DEFINITIONS. 

Q, What is meant by aberration? — A. An appaieni 
change of plaee in the fixed stars ; produoed by the pro- 
gressive motion of light, and the enih'aaannal motion. 

Q. What by acrontoal^^. A terra given to the rising 
of n atar above the horison at aunHaet» or to its aelling, 
when the sun riaea. 

Q, What ia altitude The height of the sun, moon, 
or stars, above the horizon. 

Q, What is meant by anomaly ?—i<. An irregularity in 
the motion of the planets, whereby they deviate fi^m the 
i^^beiion or ap^;ee« 
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Q. What by antecedence ? — A. An apparent motion of 
a planet towards the weet, or contrary to the order of tho 
signs of the zodiac* 

What by apogee?—^. Thai point of the orbit of 
a pbuiety or of the sunt which b the forthest from the 
earth. 

Q. What by ascension ?— ^iL The rising of the sun or 

star, or any other part of the equinoctial with it, above 
the horizon. 

Q. What by ascensional difference ?—A, The time the 
sun rises or sets before or after six o'clock. 

Q. What by belts? — A. Those zones or girdles which 
surround planets* and are brighter than the rest of their 
bodies. 

Q. What is the meaning of the term aphelion? — A. 
That point of the orbit of a planet or comet when it is al 
its greatest distance from the sun. 

What is the meaning of the term complement?— if. 
The distance of a star from the aenith. 

Q, Whnt is the meaninp^ of the term conjunction?— -4. 
The meeting of two stars or plauets, in the same degree 
of the zodiac. 

Q. What is meant by a constellation? — A. A system of 
several stars seen in the heavens near to one another. 

Q. When is a star or planet said to be cosmical? — 
When it rises or sets with the sun. 

What is meant by calmination ?— il. The passage of 
any heavenly body over the meridian, or its greatest alti^ 
tnde for the day« 

Q« What by decUnaliott? — A. The dfatance of any 
celestial object from the equator or eqoinoctial» dther 
northward or southward. 

Q. What by disc? — A. The appearance of the sun or 
moon as they are viewed from the earth, as they then 
look flat like a plane surface, on account of their great 
distance. 

Q What by the ecliptic? — A, A great circle of the 
sphere, supposed to be drawn through the middle of the 
zodiac, and in which the sun appears to move. 

What by c^ngatlcm ?— Die digrsssioa or imsa 
of a planet from the sun. 

Q. What by emersion?— sJ. When a planet wUch it 
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eclipsed begins to emerge out of \h% shadow of the 
eclipsincr body. 

Q. What is the galaxy, or milky way? — A. A broad 
urc^ sometimes double, surrounding the whole celestial 
eoocste. 

Qm What is meant by the expvesdon " geocentric?'—^. 
The iqipeamnoe dfa planet as Tiewed from the earth. 

Q. What is the equator?— il. A circle whidi separatea 
the northern from the southern hemisphere. 

Q. What is the sensible or apparent horisou ? — A, An 
imaginary circle which separates the visible hemisphere 
Irom the invisible ; or it is that imaginary circle which is 
the boundary ot human vision. 

Q. What is the rational horizon? — A. A circle parallel 
to the sensible horizon^ and which diYides the eaxih into 
two equal parts, 

Q. What is meant by the latitude of a planet or star? 
— J[. Its distance north or south from the ecliptic. 

Q. What by the longitnde of a planet or star?— il. Its 
dislimee from the first point of Aries, reckoned eastward 
iqpon the ediptic. 

Q. What is meant by the term gibbous ? — A, It is ap- 
plied to the enlightened parts of the moon when moving 
from the first quarter to the lull, and from the iuU to the 
last quarter ; for then her dark parts appear homed or 
convex. 

Q. What is the meaning of the term heliacal ? — A. The 
time between the rising^ and setting of the stars, or the 
time between their emmion out of and immersion into the 
rays of the snn. 

What of the term heliocentric? — J. That motion 
which a planet would appear to liaTC if viewed fitim tba 
mm. 

Q. What is meant by immersion? — A, When a planet 
is so near the sun with regard to our observaiions, that we 
cannot see it; being as it were enveloped and hidden in 
the rays of that hnninary. 

Q. What by liliration ? — A. An apparent irregularity in 
the motion of the moon, whereby she seema- to lihrate 
about her axis. 

Q. What by lunation?—^. The period or time between 
one new moon and another. 
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What is the aadir Xhat point wUdi ui diiMUy 

under our feet. 

Whatns the meridtMi A great eircle pasaiofl^ 

Ifatoiigh the Mnhh aad potos, perperacuhnrljr lo the im- 
tional horison* When the aim comes upon this drek it is 
Boon or micUday. 

Q, What are the nodes ? — A. The two points in which 
the orbit of a planet intersects the ecliptic. 

Q. What is meant by nutation ? — A, A kind of tre- 
mulous motion of tlie axis (if the earth, whereby, ^n each 
annual revolution, it is twice inclined to the ecltpik, aad 
as often returns to its former position. 

Q, What by occultation ? — A. The time a star or planet 
is hidden tirom mxr eight, hf the interpoBUion of the body 
of the moon, or some other plaaat 

What is meant by the orUt of a planet The 
path of a planet or coowC, or the eanre wUoh it describes 
in its revolution ronnd its central body. 

Q, What is the meaning of parallax ? — A, A chani^e of 
the apparent place of any heavenly boHy, caused by its 
beinn;' seen from different points of view ; or, it is the 
difference between the true and appa'eiit distance ot* any 
heavenly body from the zenith. The parhelion of the 
heavenly bodies makes objects appear lower than they 
really are. 

Q. What is the meaning of a parhelion? — A» A mock 
son, or meteor, in form of a very bright lig^t, appearing 
on one side of the son* 

Q. What is a peninDbraP**%if. A partial slmde between 

the perfect shadow and the full light in an eclipse. 

Q. What is the meaning of perigee ?~A. That point of 
the orbit of the sun or a planet, when they are at tlieir 
least distance from the earth. 

Q. What of parhelium or parihelion ?— il. That point 
of the orbit of a pianet or comet when it is at its least 
distance from the sun. 

Q. What are the pleiades ? — A, An aasemblaga of sevctt 
stars in the neck of the constellation Taurus. 

Q. What is meant by the phases?-^. The diChrenft 
appearance^ of planets* 

Q. What is meant ^hf reffaetion 9^A. That deviation 
from a straight tine which the rays of liglit sndEer in passing 
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throogph our atmosphere, in different densities ; by which 
the apparent altitudes of the heavenly bodies are in- 
creased. 

Q. What }ff retrogradation? — An appatent motion of 
the planets, by which they seem to go backwards in the 
ecliptic, and to move contrary to the order of the si^ns. 

Q. What by levolutiuii ? — A. The period or course of 
any [)lanet, comet, &c. from aiiy poiat oi iU orbit till it 
returns to the same again. 

Q. Wht\t are satellites? — A, Secondary planets moving^ 
round other planets, as the moon round the earth. 

Q. What is meant by the southing of a star When 
it comes to the meridian. 

Q. What is meant by a sideral day That time in 
wlucfa a star appears to levohe fiom the meridian to tlie 
meridian agun. 

Q. What 19 meant by the solstices or solstitial points ? 
— ^. When the sun is at the greatest distance from the 
equator. They are called the solstices, because when the 
sun is there he appears to stand still for some time ; an 
a})pc"arance occasioned by the ()b]ic|uity of the earth. The 
solstices are two, the summer and the winter ; and when 
the snn is in them the longed and shortest day of the |ear 
oeenr. 

Q« What by syzygy ?— il. A term used for the oonjene- 
tion and opposition of a planet with the sun. 

What by a transit When one celestial body 
fiasses befm another, so as to malie any pait of it in^ 

visible. 

Q. What is meant by tiie zenith ? — A. The point in tlie 
heavens directly over our heads. 

Q. What is the zodiac? — A. A zone or girdle sui- 
rounding- the heavens, and extending- about nine degrees 
on each side of the ecliptic; ia it the orbits of ail the 
planets are included. 

Q. Wiiat is the eodiaeal light A pyramid of light 
which sometimes appears hdott sun-rise, having the nm 
lot its l>asis, and In appearaaee resemUinf^ the Aurora 
Borealis, or the tail of a comet The cause of ibis 
phenomenon is not known, bat it Is eupposed to proceed 
from the rays of light thrown o^T from the sun by his rota- 
tion on his axis 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

■ ■ • 

How ckarmtnff ts divine Phiio^ophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed^ as duii fioU mtppom^ 

But viusirnl a.<! ?.t j4 polio* M luie^ 

j^nd a perpetual feast nf nectar'd 9W€ttM 

fi'here no crude surjett ret^tu, 

MlLTON« 

Q. What is light? — A. That principle or thing by 
which objects are made perceptible to our sense of seeing* 
Q* From whence is light derived? — A. From the sun. 

Obs. This is the commonly received opinion. But it is necessary to 
state, that the nature rviui cause ot" light Iuih not yet been ascertained: 
two oj)nuL)ns oi very opposite kinds have been mamtaiiicd by jtliiloso- 
ylitnH re:»L>ecUiij|^ lis ori^iii and pro^iagatioii. By some it is 8uppo!»ed to 
eooiiflt OI material particles, ihicnm olT fkom iStm ion with mat Tdocity, 
•ad in all direetloiia; idiile otfaeia MBeve it to ba * fluid rtiftnai 
tliiough all natui% mmI id irluG)i waves or uudnlatioiia asB paodueed \jf 
the action of the sun^ and pnpagatad in the lane maimer aa aomid ii 
|M|pagatod tfaimigh air. 

Q. How long is lighl IraTeUing firom the sun to Ibe 
earth ?— if. About eight minutes. 

Q. What is meant by crepusculum, or morning and 
evening twilight? — A. That time, or faint light, which 
intervenes between the first dawn of the morninG: and the 
rising* of the sun ; and again between the setting of the 
sun and the last remains of day. 

Q. How is the crepusculum or twilight produced ? — A. 
By the reflection of the sun's rays upon the upper regions of 
the atmosphere, or, in other words, by the refraction of the 
ffsys of light in their passage from the earth's atmosphere^ 
and their reflection from UiediOerent particles thereof, 

4* What would be the eonsequenee if thm was no 
crepusculum ?^A. We shouM pass instantly ool of dark* 
ness into light, and the light would assuddcoaly disappear. 

Q, When does the evening twilight end?— JL When the 
sun is eig^hteen deg^rees b^w the horizon. 

Q. When does the morning twilight begin? — A. When 
the sun is again within eighteen degrees of the horisoo. 

Q, What is refraction? — A, See p. U4. 
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Q. Whai occasions day and night? — A, The motion or 
revolution of the earth on its axis, every twenty-four 
hours ; lor to the inhabitants of that part of the earth 
which is o[;[josite to the sua* it is day; and night to those 
on the other side. 

Q. What occasions the difference of the length of days 
and nights ? — A* The difiereni positions of the earth with 
respect to the sun. 

Q* Is the difference of the lengths of days and nights 
the same in all eouDtries? — A. No; the farther we ad« 
TOice from the equatort or middle of the earth, towards 
the poks, the difference in the lengths of the days and 
nights is the greater. 

^ Q. What is the difference in the lengths of days and 
nights of countries which lie immediately under the equa- 
tor? — A. Nothing; for to countries so situated they are 
always equal. 

Q. What are the lengths of days and nights in countries 
situB.ted at the poles? — A. The length of days and nights 
in countries so situated is always the same ; for as they 
have but one day and one night, the sun continues to shine 
Ibr six months in the year; the other six they are in total 
darkness. 

What occasions the variety of seasons in the year; 
M Spring, summer, autumn, and winter ? — A. The annual 
m«>lution of the earth round the sun, together with the 
inclinatioD cf the eartVs axis. 

Q. How is this difference produced ? — J, By the differ- 
ent positions of the earth in respect to the sua ; namely, 
the inclination of the axis of the earth to the sun. 

Q. Is the earth always at the same distance from the 
sun? — A. No; for as the earth moves in an elliptical 
orbit, and as the sun is always stationary, it nnist neces- 
sarily happen that in its course, it must at certain tiroes be 
nearer the sun than at other times. 

Q. Whether is it nearer to the sun in summer or winter? 

il. lu winter. 

Q. How does it happen then that the winter season is 
eolder than the summer?— ;if. As the sun is above the 
Mith during the summer*8eason» his rays then fall more 
perpendicularly upon the earth than in the winter-season, 
wkm he is below the earth, in the course of her revolu* 
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tion round him ; and, therefore, the bent is more au!^- 
niented than when his rays fall obH(|ueIy, as they do during 
the \vinter-seuson. Another reason is, ttiat during the 
summer-season, the sun is much longer above the horizon 
than he is in winter, and consequently imparts a degree oi 
heat to the atmosphere, which the long winter eoki nights 
tend ^eatly to decrease. 

Q. How much nearer is the earth to the sun dnriog Hm 
wihter than the summer months ?—A, In the month of 
December, it is two millions seven fanndred and fifty* 
four thousand miles nearer than in the month of June. 

Q. What is meant by the term dimalef^-nil. A spae« 
upon the terrestrial globe, contained between two parallels. 

Q. What occasions the variations oi^ cJiuiate? — A. Their 
respective distances from the snn. 

Q, What occasions eclipses of the sun ?— yf. The inter- 
vening or passing; of the moon hetweeii the sun and the 
earth, so that the nio(»n's shadow tails upou the earth, and 
thus intercepts the sun's light 

Q, Uow is an eclipse of the moon occasioned ii. By 
the earth's Intervening or passing between the sun and 
moon, so that the earth's slmdow ^lls upon the moon, and 
thus prevents the light of the sun from reflecting upon lh» 
moon. 

9- When do eclipses of the sun happen?-— ^. Only at 

new moon. 

Q. When do cclijjses of the moon happen? — A. Only 
when the muon is at its full. 

Q. What are fallinof stars supposed to be? — A. Exhala- 
tions raised up from ditierent bodies on the earth by the 
heat of the sun ; catchinir- fire they shoot forth in a blaze, 
till the inflammable matter of which they are composed in 
consumed. 

Q. What is the ignis iktuus supposed to be? — A. Na* 
turalists have not on any certain principles been able to 
account for this meteor, which is vn^parly called Will with* 
a*whisp, or Jack with-a-lantem. It is probable that it 
consists of inflammable mr, or oleaginous matter, emitted 
from a putrefaction and decomposition of vegetable siib» 
stances, in marshy grounds^ and set on fire by an eledtnn 

bp ark. 

Q, What is a meteor? — A. Aa imperfect body formed 
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by the inflammation of difooDt species of hydrc^n in. the 
ttr» as fireMlB^^ooiiiifalMiy and ignes ^Jff^ 

How are Mteors and olher Imntooiis appeanmeea 
oeeasioned ?^A* By the hydrogen which aseenda into tha 
superior regions or the atmosphere^ being ignited 1^ a 
casual electric spark. 

Q. How do j)hilo.sophers account for the fall of stones 
and other substances which altend the t x {plosion of me- 
teors or fireballs? — A. No physical explaualion of the 
orig;in or formation of thei>e bodies has ytt been found. 
Some have supposed them to arise from terrestrial voica* 
Boes ; others from those of the moon ; while modem che^ 
■lists have anppMed them to be easieietioQsfbmed in the 
air. 

What is the most probable explieatton of the phe« 
Bomenon of Mlini ffeones?~j(* The stones are supposed 
to have been ibrmed in the air by a combinatioB of mineral 

substances which had risen from the earih. 

Obs. Mr. Kiug, in his Eemarks concerning Stones," is of opinion 
Hal the shoirar of rtooss whkh 611 in l^uoaay, in the year 1794, was 
Qccamcmed by the projected ashes, pynftical diu^ imd pertidet of ixon, 
iriiich the volcano of Vesuvius had thrown out tiie day before, forming 
an immense cloud, which, taking fire on its descent, melted those 
heterogeneous matters, and these by sudden oyitoUisatieiie nm eom* 
picted into iiard masses or etonea. 

Q. Mention the niost remarkable ^Is of stones. — A. 
That related by Cardan, in the year 1510, when 120 
•tones ftii atPadoa. in Itnlyv one of which weighed 180 lbs. 
Captain Topham's account, according to which» one stone 
ef Hfty^six pounds weight Ml, in the year at Wold 
Cottage, Yorkshire; and Foin-croy's account, by which we 
are informed, that several stones, from ten to seventeen 
pounds, fell in the year 1803, in Nornmndy. In 1819, a 
meteoric stone fell near the village of Duoralla, in India, 
rather more than 25 lbs. in weight. 

Obs. To those who wish for ocular demonstration of these pheno- 
mena of natural the ojllection preserved in the British Museum may 
aiiurd much interest In the thirW-«ixth cai»e of the collection ou 
iHlanl lustorj^ are preserved two nagiucnli of the itom wfakli fleU 
tlEniidiiBim, in Ahnce, Nov. 7th, 149B» in fha mwnos of the em* 
fmr HaximiHaii, then king of tfao Rouuui^ wboD on the point of 
fngaging with the French anuy: this mass, which weighed 270 
pounds, was preserved in the caihechral of EnsisVieim till the be<jrinning 
cf the French revuiutioiiy when it was conveyed to the public libiazy ol 
Colmar* 
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Q. What is air, or the atmosphere? — A, An elastic, 
tcaiisparent, invisible iiuid, surrounding the earth to tilt 
lieigiii of nearly fifty mUcs* and parlaking ot iU iBoiioii% 
annual and diurnaL 

Q« What 18 the use of the air? — A. It conveys 80Qad« 
and preserves animal and veg;etable lift ( as without it no- 
thing^ could live or hreathe* nor eoiild any thing be heard. 
Were it not also for the air» which aboands with partielea 
capaMe of reflecting light in all dincti<Mis, only that part 
of the heavens would appear bright in vi^hich the sun is 
situated, and the stars and planets would be visible at 
inid*dci.y. 

Q. Of what does air consist? — A. Of three inc^redleuts, 
called by philosophers oxygen air, nitrogen^ and carbonic 
acid gas. Besides these component parts, it contains a 
\ariety of other substances and gases; as, animal and ve- 
getable perspirations, — exhalations from water, from the 
earth, and from diffimat minerals^— edine particle8»— dew» 
and products from combnstion* 

Q. What are the proportions of these ingredients in the 
composition of air?— ii« In ICM^ gallons of common sir 
there are 77 gallons of nitrogen^ 22 of oxygen* and one 
of carbonic acid gas. 

What is gas? — A, Any floid capable of ensting in 
• an (teriform state, under the pressure and at the tempera* 
lure of the atmosphere. 

Q, How nuich lighter is air than water? Al* Eight 
hundred and sixteen times. 

Q. What weig-ht of nir is supposed to rest on the body 
of a middling^ized person? — A* About one ton and a 
half. 

Q. How does it happen that this weight is not percepti- 
ble ? — A. Because the spring of the air* which is withia 
the human body, reacts vrHh an equal feree against the 
otttward pressure of the air. 

Q. MThat is the whole weight of the atmosphere com- 
puted to be ?— ^. 11,522,211,494,201,773,089 lbs. 

Q. What is water? — A. An incompressible transparent 
fluid, composed ot ei<jhty-five parts of oxygen, and hftcea 
parts of hydrogen. 

Q. What is ice? — A, Water congealed by cold. It is 
considerably lighter than water, namely, about one-eightli 
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ronsrquently ice occupies a larg-er space than the water of 
which it is formed would occupy; but this increase of 
dimensions gives it prodigious additional force; ia its 
tfftnsionned stale, it will burst the strongest: iron Yessels* 
nd even pieoss of artillery. 

Q. Wliat are the clouds Quanticles of vapour 

drawn up by the heat of the sun ftom the sea and the 
siiHmoe of tfaeenrth. 

Q. How high do the clouds extend aboTS the suHace of 
the earth ? — A» From about half a mile to two miles* 

Q. What produces the various (injures and colours of the 
clouds ?■ — A. The reflection oi the sun occasions the variety 
of colours which we observe the clouds to take, according 
to their density and position with respect to that Ixnly ; 
and their various forms are produced by the impure of 
the winds. 

Q. How does it happen that the general colour of the 
sky is blue? — A. From the Tapours being mixed with air, 
•ntd which then have the property of reflecting the blue 
rays of the son more ebiindaiitly than those of the other 
primary colours. 

Q. How is the rainbow ibrroed t—A, By the reSectiott 
ef the rays of the sun upon the drops of falling rain. 

Q. How are the Tarious colours of the rainbow pro- 
duced? — A. By the different refractions of the rays of the 
sun ; the rays the least refracted producing red ; those the 
most refracted, violet ; and the intermediate ones, the other 
Colours. 

Oh 9. Tlie infinite variety of colours iu which the whole creation is 
superbly arrayed ar«i not in the thinss, but in the light which suxfounds 
tfaemi erery beam orpeadl of light being compoied of puttdes of 
dilRiient oolouis.— ^Tbe blushiiig Msuties of the roM^ flw modest bko 
^ the yiolet," says Goldsmitby axe not in the flowexs themselves, hek 
in the li^ht that adorns them: odour, softness, and beauty of figure 
are their own ; but it is li^ht alono that droooi them up in thow xobes 
l^kicii i»hanie the monarch's glory/* 

Q, What are the aiiroi» borealee, or northern I!ghta» 
and the auror» auatrales, or aouthem lights, supposed to 
be? — A. They are supposed to be eomacatione generated 
hf deetric matter* or to be eihalations arising from the 
eonbastion of mflammaUe air» or nitrons and sulphursona 
vaiioars, produced ftom the putrefiiction of animnl or 
iN^table substances^ 
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H, How are fallen stars occasioned? — A, From the 
fermentation of the effluvia of acid and aUudine bodiM» 
which float in the atoaoaphcre. 

Q. How is rain oocasuwed i—An By the amall parttdaa 
of vapour, of whieh the doada aie oompoaed* coUafiaiiig or 
uniting together, and then beeoromg too heavy to be sup- 
ported in the air, they fall in dropato the earth. When 
these drops are formed in the higher regions of the at^ 
mosphere, as is the c;ise in the summer, many of them 
unitinsf before they fall to the crround, the drops of rain 
are very large. Mr. Walker, m his Familiar Philosophy, 
informs us, that the drops of rain increase so much in 
Uieir bulk during their deseeot» that a vessel placed on the 
ground will receive in a abower of rain almost double the 
quantity of water whieh a vessel of aimUar dimensions 
placed on the summit of a neighbouring steeple will eateh. 
niilosophieally eonsidered, the eauae of rain is the eleo> 
trical action of the clottds on each other; for when two 
masses of air, of unequal temperatures, are, by the ordi- 
nary currents of winds, intermixed, when saluraled with 
va]>our a precipitation ensues. 

Q. What is the benefit produced by rain ? — A, It makes 
the earth rruitful, teinjjers aiul piirifies the atr, and sup« 
plies nourishment for springs and rivers. 

Q. What depth of lain is supposed to £iil upon the 
surface of the earth annually ?—A* it varies aecoiding aa 
I^ces are situated from the equator. The mean annual 
quantity of rain is greatest at the equator, and decreaaea 
gradually in the following scale* as we apprbach tlie polea» 
Thus at 



Grenada, West Indies, it is at 126 iochos. 

Cape Franfois 120 

Calcutta 81 

Rome 39 

England 35 

Petersburgh * • • • 16 



But though the mean annual quantity of rain is greatest al 

the equator, the number of rainy days is smallest there^ 

and it increases in proportion as we move north or sotitlu 

I'ioiii nui iU laiiUide 12° to 43^ the mean numher of rainy 
days is seventy-eight ; from 43^ to 46^ the mean nunib^ 
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IS loa; from 46'' to 50'' it is IM; from ^1° to QQ'' it is 
161. 

Q What quantity of water Is supposed to be evaporated 
off the earth's surface annually? — A, The mean annual 
emporatioQ ia estimated at thirty-fiTe inches; in England 
Dalton estimates it at thirty-one inches. 

Q. What ia snaw?~di* Water deprived of a pan of its 
ealorie* 

Q. What occasions snow? — A. The freezinor of the par- 
ticles of vapour of w hich the clouds are turmed belbi e they 
have colla[)se(l into water. The whiteness of snow is occa- 
sioned by t[ie smallness oftlie particle^ of which it is com- 
posed; for ice when pounded will become equally white. 

Q. What benefit is snow to the earth ?—A, It fructities 
the earth and prevents its seeds from being chilled by the 
frost and the cold piercing winds. 

Q. What is the use of frost?— -X. It clears or purifies 

the BtHiosphere» braces and strengthens the bumaii frame, 

destroys noxious insects, and fertilizes the earth. 

Obi. RosI has often tbo eflbetof the nuMt exeeanve heat; in con- 
•oqnence of the separation of water from the air by its opetatton, the 
tninfcs of the largest trees are often split and cleft, so that they may be 
seen through (as was the case in the gieat frost in the year 1683 ;) and 
are not unfrequently sct>rche(l and burnt up, on account of the dryness 
of the air, as it they had been subject to Hie agency of fire. It is also 
very penetrating^. In the couise ut' sixteen or seventeen days* frost, 
BoyLe found itnad pt:uetrated fourteen inches mto the ground. At 
lioieow, in a hard season, the frost will faaye penetrated two feet deep ; 
end Captain Jamea found that it had penetamted teaflMt deep in Obsrl* 
ton island, and that tha valer In the saM island was froaen to M 

^BwBPWO ^Np S0^S> ^^^^9^^ 

Q* What occasions hail?-^ul« The freezing of the drops 
of rain in their descent to the earth. 

Q, What are fo^ or mists? — A, Collections of vapour 

drawn up from the earih by heal, but prevented, by their 
weight, m>m rising^ hig^h enough in the air to form clouds. 

Q What is vapour? — A. A collection of the sraHll par- 
ticles of water, which are separated by heat» and ascend 
into the air. 

Q. How is dew produced? — From vapours which 
continue to rise afler sun-»set» on account of the heat of the 
earth, bat which, for want of sutficient warmth in the 
atmosphere, are condensed, and fall again to the earth* 
When dsw fieesea hoar frost is produced* 

oS 
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Q. or wliat use are dews and mists? — A, In time of 
drous^ht they refresh and invicrorate weak and withering 
plants and the exhausted herbage uHhe eartli. 

Q. What is lig;htnin^? — A. A stream of electric fire 
passing tiroai the clouds to the earth, or from one cloud to 
unother. 

Q. What benefit is produced by lightning ?^A» It eon* 
Bumes noxious vapours, promotes a eireulation of the alfi 
produces rain, and tempers the summer heats. 
' Q. What produces thunder? — A» The explosion of 

electric clouds, composed of sulphureous and nitrous, or 

other combustible substances, exhaled from the eai Lh by 
the solar heat» aud raised into the atmosphere. Thunder 
is also occasioned by the concussion of two bodies of air 
separated by the rapid motion of lisfhtninf^ 

Q. What occasions timnder tu make a rumbling noise? 
— A, The echoes of the explosion. 

Q. Wtiat is tlie reason that thunder is not heard until 
some time after the lightning is seen ? — A. Because sound 
is much longer in reaching our hearing than light our 
sight 

Q. How does it happen, that during violent storms of 

thunder and ligchtning, men and cattle are killed, and other 
considerable damuge done? — A. VViien the inflammable 
matter of which the electric clouds consist is thin and lig^ht, 
it will rise to the upper part of the atmosplu re, where it 
will flash witliouL occasioninii^ any harm *, but if it bp dense, 
it will lie near the surface of the earth, where taking tire. 
It explodes with a surprising force, rarefytfig the air to so 
great a degree as to occasion a loss of life to objects within 
the medium of its immediate actiont or to do other comlH 
derable damage. 

Q, By what means can you judge of the distance of 
thunder? — A* By the interval which occurs between the 
flash and the thunderclap. Should the interval be consi- 
derable, the thunder is distant, and tlien it is not danger- 
ous ; but when the clap instantly succeeds the flash, the 
thunder is then near» and the danger is consequentij 
greater. 

Q. What is the thunder xdi : — A* Lightning acting with 
extraordinary violence. 
Q. What is wind ?— ^« The motion ot the air. 
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Q. How is wind produced ? — A. Either by the rarefac- 
lioa or condensation of the air. Heat rarefies and expands 
&e air» and cold condenses or makes it heavier. When 
any part of the air is heated by the sun» or otherwise, it is 
rendered lighter thao the Burrounding air, and ascends into 
the higher regions, when the surrounding or circumjacent 
air rushing In to supply Its place, that motion Is occasioned 
' which is called wind. The cause Is the same when any 
portion of the arr Is condensed or contracted into a smaller 
space than the circumambient air. 

Q. VV hether does air uccujjy more space when it is rare- 
fied or condensed ? — A. When it is rarefied. 

Q. How is this occLisioned ? — A. As heat has the power 
of ciiUitiiio:, that is, of enlarging-, all bodies, and is so ex- 
tremely subtle that it pervades all substances, by forcing 
itself between their particles, it causes them to occupy a 
greater space than they naturally would. 

Q. Of what use is wind ? — A, It purifies the air, mode- 
rates the heat, dries up wet, and hrings rain. Were it not 
for the agitation of the air occasioned hy its agency, the 
poind efflovia arising from the habitations of man, and 
fiom vegetable sobstences, besides the exhalations from 
water, would soon render the air unfit for respiration, and 
a general mortality would ensue. 

Q. What is the velocity of wind? — A. From one tb 
sixty miles per [luiir. The motion of wind at one mile per 
hour is hardly perceptible, while that at sixty miles per 
hour occasions a great storm. A common brisk wind 
travels about fifteen miles an hour; a hurricane which 
tears up trees, destroys building's, &c. 100 miles an iiour. 

Ohs. The veli)city of the wiud has been frequeutly measured with 
peat accuracy, and vanes under different circumstances. It has been 
laid of swift horses, buch as Childers and likiUpse, that they outstripped 
Hm wind, and m Hturf did even at its mem late ; for thi^ aie known to 
have run at the nie of timAf one mile in a minnti^ whidi is oqual to 
Q» vslodtjr of a Twjr gieat storm. 

Q* How many kinds of winds are there f—A. Three , 
the genend trade or constant winds, the monsoons or pe* 

nodical winds, and the sea and land breezes. 

Q. What uccasious tiie general trade winds and the 
monsoons? — A. The action of the sun upon the air» which 
bein^ rarefied, the circumambient cold air rushes in, to 
testore the proper equilibrium. 
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Q. How are sea and land breeces occasioBed?~^« As 
in all maritime coantrie«» the air, during the day* abovte 
the land is hotter and more rare thaa above the seat the 
searair flows in upon the land« and supplies the place of 
the rarefied air ; and tiias the sea breeze is occasioned. 
Again, as the ni^ht approaches, the denser air of the hills 
and mountains iails dowii upon the plains, and pressings 
upon the air of the sea, which has now become compara 
tively lighter than the land air, the laud breeze is occa- 
sioned. 

Q. Which are the fonr principal winds in the compass? 
-^A. The east* west, north, and south. 

Q. What are the properties of these winds ? — A, The 
south wind is the warmest, the north the coldest, the east 
the driest, and the west the dampest. 

How are these properties oecaahmed ?— jI. The 
south wind is waiin, because it comes from, the torrid 
2one, or countries where the sun is most vertical; the 
north wind is cold, because it comes from the frigid sone, 
or countries remote from the influence of the sun; the 
east is dry, because it comes from the great continent of 
Asia, where there are few rivers or seas ; and the west is 
moist, because it comes from the Atlantic Ocean, where it 
imbibes a great quantity of vapour 

0. How is it possil)le lo ascertain from what point of 
the compass the wind blows, wheu no objects are near to 
direct you ? — A. If, at noon, you stand with your back to 
the ,sun, you will have the east on your right hanc^ the 
west on your left, the north will lie directly before yoi^ 
and the south behind you. At night, if you stand with 
your face to the polar star, the east will, as belbre, tbeo be 
on your right hand, the west on your left, and the nortli 
and south before and behind you* 

Q. How are whirlwinds occasioned ?— ^. By the meet- 
ing of contrary currents of air in the same point of the 
compass, and a sudden rarefaction of the air, or ai»^ olUtir 
cause. Tempests also arise Ironi siinilar causes. 

Q. Wliat are the tide«, and iiow are they occasioned ? 
—A. The tides, or the 11 ux and reflux of the sea, are a 
regular and cuuslaiit niotiun oi" tlie waters occasioned by 
the joint attraction of tiie moon and sun, and which occurs 
once in every twdve hours* This mottoii of the sea co»* 
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tinoes ristng for six' hours firois Mndi to nor&» aiid after 
sef mlng at the highest for about twelve miimtes, is again 
six hours Ihlling from north to south, wh^ It remains 

twelve minutes at rest before it rises again. The time it 

is ui i Lst after its influx and leiiux is called high water and 
low water, 

Q, What is the influence of the sun in proportion to that 
of the niuoti in attractinp^ the waters of the earth? — A. 
According to Sir Isaac Newton's calcuiatiou» it is about 
ooe-third of that of the moon. 

Q. What is meant by spring and neap tides, and hoar 
aie they occasioned ?— ^. A spring tide is occasioned 
srhen the action of the sun and moon conspire together, 
as at tliM time of new and full moon, when they are both 
upon the meridian, either in conjunction or in opposition ; 
and then the tides, or the flux and reflux, are at their 
highest : but when the sun and moon act crosswise, or are 
ninety de<^rees asunder, the one tends to elevate the waters, 
while the other de[HX'sses them, and the tides will conse- 
quently be lessened in proportion to the ditllience of iheir 
powers of attraction; and thus the neap tides are pro- 
duced, which happen at the first and third quarters of the 
moon. 

Q. How are the different times of the tides distinguish- 
ed ?—A. When the water rises it is said to flow, and to 
ebh, when it falls ; when at the highest it is called high- 
water, and low-water when at the lowest. 

Q. What is the use of the tides? — A. They preserve 
the waters of the earth from corruption, which would 
take place were they lefl in a state of rest and stagna- 
tion. 

<?. How are earthquakes occasioned?^ — A. By the acci- 
dental explosion or inflammation of nitrous and sulphu* 
leous vapours, or by the expansion of wind or viqpiours 
inclosed or pent up in the bowels of the earth. 

Q. Mention the greatest earthquakes recorded in history* 
— Ist, That which happened during the reign of Tllie* 
rius Cflssar, when twelve cities of Asia were laid level in 
one night ; 2dly, the eruption of Mount Vesuvius, A.D. 
79, when the famous ciiies of antiquity, Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum, were overwhelmed ; 3dly, that which hap- 
pened in the year 1755, when Lisbon was destroyed; and 
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4th1y, the last erupiiuu of Vesuvius^ ivhich happened ia 
the year 1794. 

Q. What is electrical matter? — A* A subtile force which 
pervacies all nature. 

Q. What is meant by the term galvanism? — A» Ape* 
culiar method of excitingr electricity. 

Q. Specify the difference between electricity and gal* 
tanism orvoltaism.-— Electricity is produced by friction* 
and even by the contact of bodies ; boi In voltawm or gal- 
Tanism, it is necessary thai the bodies by which it if 
exhibited should have some chemical agency on each 
other. 

Q, How are rivers formed ?— ^. From springes or foun- 
tains loiined by vapours carried froiu off the burface of 
the sea, rivers, &c. to the ridpres of mountains. These 
vapours sinkinp;- throusrh the cliinks or crannies of the 
mountains till they nieei with a stratum of earth or stone 
or other substance, of a nature snflRciently solid to contain 
them, continue lodged there, imtil they are of suflicieoi 
eapadty to form a reservoir, which finding a passage 
ibrms a spring; and several of these uniting at len^^ 
constitute the source of a river* 

Q. What is the use of mountains ? — A. To collect and 
leeeive the vapours, the rain, and the snow, which supply 
with water the springs from which rivers are formed. 

Q. What is the general depth of the sea?— ul. Its mean 
depth is supposed to be about a quarter of a mile ; in some 
places a line of more than 7 SO iatliuois, or 1560 yards, has 
not reached the bottom. 

Q. How does it hiijipen that the vvnters uf the sea are 
not increased by the numerous rivers which are constantly 
flowing- into it? — A. Becnnse as miicfi water is evaporated 
off its surtkce by the action oi the sun as all the rivers die** 
charge into it 

Q. What is the extent of the sea ?—A^ It occnpiea onmps 
than two-thirds of the surfooe of the earth. 

Q. What occasions the sea to be salt The quantity 
of mineral and saline particles, which rivers wash from the 
different soils through which they pass* and carry into the 
sea, together with the rocks and mines of salt et the bottim 
of the sea. 

Obb. It ia well known that sea water, being heavier, will support « 
greater weight then ftssh watarj tfasir sdatifs power is aa foUowa 
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llIlM bMQ Ibiiiid hf experiment lad It iiihmWiil ia hydiodalic^ 

fiiat acitbie foot of mer or fresh witiir w«ig^ about 70 lbs., and a cubie 
fi)ot of sea water about 73 lbs. Now suppose a maa, weighing 160 Ibt, 
in air or on land, be immersed in fresh water, he will displace two cubic 
feet of it, iiiid consequently he loses 140 lbs., and retains only lUlbs. of 
hi^ (ju ii w t i^lit. It' the same man be immeised lu !se:i water, he dis- 
pldctii two cubic feet ut li, and cuu^iet^uuiUy loses 146 ibnf and retains 
only 4 lbs. of his own weight. 

For what cutiae does it appear that nature designed 
the waters of ihe sea to be salt? — A, In order to prevent^ 
in eonjunction with the flu and reflux of the tides, the cor* 
vnption of the water. 

Q. Is sespwater equally salt all over the globe ?-^No* 
Sea-water, in its natural state, is but a weak brine ; but its 
saliness varies in ditfereat seas aud at different depths. In 
the Baltic the proportion of common salt, and other saline 
ingredients, to the water in which it is held in solution, is 
as one to forty; in the British channel, as one to thirty; 
and at a great depth near tlie equator, as one to twenty- 
three ; but ihe average may be estimated as oue to twenty* 
tight. 

Q. Why is not rain which falls at sea salt? — A» Be* 
eanse the saline particles with |Whieh the sea water is 
hopregnated being heavier than the wateri the sun has 
ttot power suflBdent to draw them up with the vapour. 

Q. How does it happen that river water is not salt?-"> 
A. For tire same reason that rain formed of set water is 
not salt. 

Q. What is the comparative force of steam and gun- 
powder? — A, The force of steam is twenty-eight times 
greater than that of gun|)o\vder. 

Q. What is the comparative motion of lii^ht and g-im- 
powfler ? — A. The motion of light is nearly three hundred 
and tidy times greater than that of gunpowder. 

What is the velocity of souad in the medium of 
common air?— .i^. Sound, not interrupted, tnvels ilSO 
fteC in common air, in one second of time. 

Q. What Is the comparative motion of sound and that of 
n ennnon ball ?— J* Thai of sonnd is twice as swift as thai 
cf a cannon ball. 

Q. How is echo produced ? — A, From the undulation 
of the air, or the reflection of sound upon walls, rocks, and 
other bodies, whose surfaces have considerable irregularities* 

0 3 * 
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Ovi. Tte iBoft««MnlBd KliM ate as foBow«^— Thai at Idan, 
ivlndi is said to report flfhHiiz tfanes. Tlttt at Caatie Coste in 

land ; and of the liar's Nest, near Mucioaa Abbey, on the banks 
of the lake of KiBaniigr^This celebrated rock sends fortli the wast 

fascinating teporciissions. Soimd a French or bugle horn, echoet 
equal to a hundred inslrunients, answer to the call ! — Report a sin^^le 
cannon, — the luudi'st thuiKlL'is rL'\LThcrate from the rock, and die, in 
endlei»s peeli», along the distant mountains !" At Ro&ueath, near Glas- 
tbfliB is an echo that lepeats a time played with & tzumpet thtea 
tunes distinct^ and eompletor* At TbaaAiiengh, Castle^ 6loueett» 
shiiey an ecbo repeats ten ot Acgm tamss vaiy diauactly. At Brussels 
an echo answers fifteen times. In Norwajr, 190a the lake Ontario^ 
and in many of the Wwst India Islands, the echoes are enchantinn^. 
And in the cemetery of the Abercorii t'auiily, at Paisley, in the county 
of Konlrcu-, there is an echo exceedingly beautiful and Dinantic. — • 
When tile door ot tlie chapel is shut, the reverberatiuus are et^ual to the 

sound of tfaundnr. Bnatbe a aogls nsto in mmtB^ and the ions asesads 
gradually, irilh a muUttude of ecfaosi^till it dies in soft and hevildung 
murmurs. If the effect of one instrument is defielitftdi that of sevetw 

in concert is captivating, inciting the most tumumious and rapturous 
sensations ! In this chapel, lulled by ethereal echoes, sleeps Mart^ry, 
the daughter of Bruce, the wife of Wallace, and the mother of Roljert, 
kmg of Scotland. The famous echo, in Woodstock Park, retams 
seventeen syllables in the day-time, when the wind i& brisk j and twen^ 
in the nlgfat4ime: for then me air being denser, tiie nbmHoos beeoM 
ifloirer, and a repetitim of more sylUblei is heaid. Wo aie niso 
assured, Hiat ISmn ia a much finer echo from the north side of Stejmej 
diurch, in tosei^ wlMh, ia &e nighUim^ wHBl s^sat the £aUaiiiiig 
woEds:— 

Os homiui sublime dedit^ csdumgue tueii 

Jussit, et erectos. — 

Some bulhlings have a remarkable property in conveying sound. In 
buildings of an elliptical »liape a whisper m one iocuii will oe distinctly 
h eatd in the other focus. The concert-roons et Edinbuigfa are so con- 
trived, that the perfotmeis sit in one focus, and the audience in ftm 
other. In the whispering-j^allery of St. Paul s, a person speaking hi 
the lowest tone of voice is distinctly hei^d at the opposite side. A f&Bm 
son sitting in one of the recesses of Westminster bridge^ BSndily heait 
the sound of a person speaking ia the opposite recess. 

Q. Why is reflected BOtlwl amt distinctly heard thn 
direct Bmiiid?— ui. Beeavse when teotsd* imiiiff frost a 
distant potnt, {mpinges on a conewva smrfiMe, or sevml 
plain aar&ees properly aitMted, it conirerges to a certais 
point after refleetton t a person, UMrclbte» ritmted near 
that point, will hear the reflected sound more distinctly 
than the direct sound. If the reflecting sarfcue be of an 
elliptical lurm, all the sound which proceeds from one of 
its foci is reflected to the other. To such a reflection, the 
phenomenon which takes place in the whispering ga^leij 01 
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8t PiMiPt C«ihedra]» and savml otiier plaees, b^lo be ts- 

Q. What produces petrifaction, or that bodies when left 
in streams of water are converted into stone, copper, &c.? 
— ^. AccordinflT as the water is impref^nated with stone, 
copper, &c. any botly deposited therein will, in course of 
time, be iricrusLed with such particles. 

Q, How does it happen that heavy bodies sink, while 
light bodies swim in water? — A, A body that is heavier 
than an equal bulk of a fluid, will sink in that fluid ; while 
a body lighter than an equal bulk of a fluid will swim on 
Ha surface ; but if the body and the fluid be of equal gra- 
aHjt the body will neither swim nor sink, but wiU remain 
suspended ui the fluid. 



THE SCIENCES; 

TECHNOLOGICAL EXPOSITOR. 

Q. What is the meaning of the word acoastics?— ^« 
The science which teaches Uie nature of sounds. 

Obh. On tlu8 and ofhflr ml^iscti nmch informatioa and amusement 
may be found in the way of experiment, in Or an am and Montucla's 
Becreations in Mathematiica and jNaiaural Philosophy, Hutton's edition. 

Q. What of the word calaoonatics ?—A. The doctrine oi 
veAected sound. 

Q. What of the word aehvomalic?— if . A term slgni> 
fying want of eoloor. 

Q. What 18 meant by aerostatbnf— -il. The art of navi- 
gation through the air. This word in its proper and deri- 
vative sense signifies the science of weights, suspended in 
the air. 

Q. What by algebra? — A. Literal arithmetic; or tne 
art of treating an unknown quantity as if already known, 
and then, by means of aualysis» to disentangle the quantity 
tequired. 

Q. What by althnetry ?— ^. The art of measuring 
hdights. 

Q. What by anatomy/ — J. The examination of the 
atfoeinre and fimetf one of animal bodies by diaseetion. 
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Om» The perfection and ntili^ of xnecbanictil pbiloeopliy kfaa^ 
illustrttod an tlie animal body. Where ia there, to illustrate me* 

chanics, a system of levers and hinp^s, and moving parts, like the limbs 
ot'an animal body; where such an hydraulic apparatus, as in the heart 
and blood-vessels; such a pneumatic apparatus, as in the breathing 
chest ; sucli acoustic instruments, as in the ear and larynx ; such an 
optical instrument, as in the eye ; in a word, s ich m e chanica l variety and 
perfectioQ, w in Ilia whole of viaibto anatomy !" — Dr* Armift EU^ 
wmh of Phfsic9f er MlMral PkUiuop^, 

Q. What by astrology? — A. The abanrd art of fere- 
telling future events by the situation and different aspects 
of the heavenly bodies, and their influence on human 
affairs. 

Q. What by botany? — A. That science which teaches 

the knowledge ot the vefretal)le kingdom, that if^, the 

IdDdSy foniia» virtues, and uses of plants or vegetables. 

Oaa. Cnuumt divided all vegetables into 24 classes or divieioiia» 
Diese dassf's he subdivided into nearly 100 orders; these orders he 
made to include about 2000 families or genera; and those families about 
20,000 species, besides the innumerable varieties produced by the acci- 
dental changes of cultivation, soil, and climate. 

Q. What by brachygraphy ? — A. The art of short-hand 
writing. 

• Q. What by difromancy? — A. The art of fortune«tdU 
ing» by means of the diierent lines and lineaments of m 
person's hand 

Q. What is diemistry ? — J. The science of separatin|^ 
the different substances which are Ibiind in mixed bodies* 
as plants, niinerals, &c. so as to reduce them to their first 
principles, and discern their hi^ldeii virtues, by means of 
tire ; and of recomposinp: new bodies by the mixture of 
diiierent substances or ingredients 

Q. What is the meaning of craniology ? — A. That 
scienoe which teaches us to investigAte the form, stme* 
tnfet and uses of the skull in various animalsi by which we 
learn their specific differences and various powers. . 

What la meant hj craniometry? — The art of 
measurin|p the skulls of animals so as to discover tfidr 
Meeifle diftrenees. 

Q. What by cranioscopy ? — A, The science which 
teaches us to invcstio^ate the eminences produced in the 
cranium of the brain, and to discover, by such examina- 
tions, the particular part of the brain in which the indivi- 
dual organs, iufluenciDg our passion s or economy, residsb 
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Q. What by chorography ? — A. The art of delineating 

or describing^ uf particular counties or pruviiu es. 

Q. What by chromatics ? — A. That |)[u t of u[>tics which 
exphiius tlie properties of colours, oi ligUt» and oi uaturai 
bodies. 

Q. What is the meaning of concholog^y ?— il. The study 
of shells, or testaceous aoioials. 

Q. What is meant by cosmogony ? — A. An account of 
the creation of the world. 

Q. What by crystallography ?-*-^. That science which 
treats of the forms and structure of crystals. 

Q. What is distillation The separation of the 

volatile parts of bodies from those which are fixed, by the 
application of heat. 

Q. What are dynamics? — A. That branch of mechanics 
which treats uf the action of forces which give wotiou to 
solid bodies. 

Q. What is meant by electricity? — A. Attraction pro-* 
dueed, mechanically or chemicaUyt by means of con- 
ductors. 

Oat. The gimple fteb of dacftridhr m higUy swlwrhiliiiiy in tfadr 

own nature, withuut any reference to the many objects of practactl uii]^ 

to which it may be rendered sulMcrvieiit. Variuus simple experiments 

mi^ht be detailed, illustrating the principles of electric attraction and 
r^jmlsion. Thus, if we nib a piece of sealin«^-wax and a dry wat in tian- 
nt l together, they \viU both become, by the process of friction, capable 
attracting and rt |)elling light bodies. A dry and warm sheet of com- 
mon writing paper, rubbed upon Indian rubber, or a glass tube rubbed 
upon mSk, ezniMt the tame curious phenomeiia. 

Q. What by entomology? — A, That branch of natural 
History which treats of insects. 

Q. What is the meaning of ethics?—^. That branch of 
knowledg e which points out to us our duties. 

Q. What is meant by christian ethics? — A, That branch 
of luiowiedge which points out to its our duties, and which 
has been inculcated by inspiration, and enforced by mini* 
des. 

Q. What by geology ? — A. The doctrine of the structure 
and formation of the earth, and the various changes which 
it has underfTone since its creation. 

Q. Of" what does the science oi' geometry treat? — A. Of 
hnes, suriaces, and solids, and it is the doctrine of extension 
sod magnitude in general* 
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Q. ^at is meant by herpetdogy?— ^. The scieace 
which treats of the natural history and economy ot rep* 

tiles. 

Q. What by horolo^? — A. That science which teaches 
to measure the portions of time. 

Q. What does the science of hydraulics teach? — A, To 
ascertain the velocity and impetus of fluids when in mo- 
tion. 

Q. What is the meaning of the term hydrodynamics 
A* The science whidi treats of the powers, fon^ and 
velocities of fluids in motion. This sdenee is generally 
divided into hydrostatics and hydranties; the former of 

which considers the pressure, equilibrium, and cohesion of 
fluids ; and the latter their motion, the resistance which 
they oppose to n^oviiif;' bodies, and the various machines 
in which they are the principal agent. 

Q. What is hydrography? — A, The art of measuring 
and describing the sea, rivers, lakes, and canals. 

Q. What is the meaning of hydromattcy? — A* The 
method of divination by means of water. 

Q. What is meant by hydroslalics?— ii* Hie sdenee of 
ascerlaining the weight or gravity of fluids* or of aolSd 
bodies immersed or |Maced in fluids. 

Q. What is ichthyology ? — A. That part of natural his* 
tory which treats of fishes. 

Q. What is the meaning of idealugy ? — A, That science 
which teaches the philosoj)hy of the human mind. 

Q. What of longimetry ? — A. The art of meafiuring 
leng^s, as roads, &c. 

Q. What is meant by the mathematics? — A, The 
science which teaches the quantities and proportions of 
magnitudes in general. 

How are the mathematics diidded f—A. Into pure 
and mixed* 

Q. Of what do pure mathematics treat? — A, Of num- 
ber and magnitude ; as arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and 

trigonometry. 

Q. Of what do mixed mathematics treat ? — A, Of the pro- 
perties of quantity applied to matter; as mechanics, pneu- 
matics, hydrostatics, optics, astronomy, and navigation 

Is there not another subdivision of mathematical 
raence? — A. Tea; into ipeciifa^ and j^roctico^ 
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j Q Of what use are these? — A. Speculative mathema- 

tics jotitempiate the proportions, reLitions, &c. of bodies 

I in the abstract ; practical mathematics is that braach 
which is employed in the practical uses of Hfe. 

r Q. What does the science of mechanics teacli?—- 
The nature and laws of motion, the action atid foree of 
moving bodies, the eonstroetfon ofmacfaineSi &c. 

Q. What are the mechanical powers? — A* The leyer* 
the wheel and axle, the pulley, the inelined plane, the 
wedw'e, and the screw. B«t these six powers are reducible 

I to two, for the pulley and wheel arc only assemblages of 
levers, and the wed^e and screw compose inclined planes. 

I Q. What is the meanin*^ of meteoroloi]:) ?~~A. The 

I science which teaches the phenomena of the atmosphere. 

Q. What of mineralogy? — A, The science which 
teaches the properties of mineral bodies, and their clasri* 
fication. 

Q* What of metoposcopy ?— -J, The art of discoveriBi;f 
the temperament, indinations, and m aa ner s of persons^ by 
inn»ecting their features, 

Q. What of optics ? — A. The selenee of vision, which 

explains the causes of the several modifications or altera- 
tions which the rays of light undergt) in the eye; and it 
demonstrates why objects at different distances, and in dif 
ferent situations, appear p^reater or smalier, more distinct 
or more contused, nearer or more remote. 

Q. Which are the principal optical instruments 'ul. 
Hie mirror, the prism, the microscope, the telescope, ftc« 

Q. VHiat are catoptrics The sdenoe of reflected 
vision. 

Q. What are dioptrics? — A. The srfenee of reftacted 
vision. 

Q. What is meant by ornitholofry ? — A. That branch of 

natural history which treats of birds. 

Q. What by oryctoh>|^^ — A» The science which 
teaches the natural history of fossils, or those animal and : 
ve^etal)le substances which are dug out of the eartli in a ' 
mineral stat^. 

Q. What by osteotogy^ — A. That bmnch of anatomy 

rhich treats of the bones. 

. What by pharmacy ?^A. The art of pvesenring 
inangtng, cmnpounding, and tatermiilog nedidnea. 
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Q. What by phlebotomy? — A, The opening of veiiii 
for the purpose of letting of blond. 

Q. What is the meaning of phonics ? — A. The doctrine 
or science of sounds ; it is divided into two parts» dia- 
phonics, and calapbonics : the former explains the proper* 
ties of those sounds which come directly from the sonorous 
body to the ear ; the latter treats of reflected sounds^ or is 
the science of edioes 

Q, What of physiognomy That peculiar combina- 
tion of features whidi designates the feelings and disposi- 
tions of the mind. 

Q, What of physiology ? — A. The doctrine of physics or 
nature. 

Q, What is meant by physics? — A. Natural philosophy. 

Q, What is the meanini];^ of politics ? — A. The science 
of governing and administering the affairs of a state or 
kingdom, for the maintenance of public safety, order» and 
tranquillity. 

Q, What of phyidogy ? — wi« A description of the kinds 
and virtues of plants. 

What are pneumatics ?—A. That branch of natural 
philosophy which treats of the weight* pressure, and elas- 
ticity of the air, with the effects arising from them. 

Q. What is pyrotechny?— if. The composition, strue 
ture, and use of artificial fireworks. 

Q. What is scenograj^h y ? — A, The representation of a 
body on a perspective plane. • 

Q. What is tlie meaning of sciagraphy? — A, The pro- 
file or vertical section of a buiidiag, designed to show the 
' inside of it. 

Q. What of statics? — A, The science of weighing 
bodies* 

Q. What of statistics?— il. That branch of polittcaJ 
arithmetie which treats of the composition, government^ 
revenues, ezpenditurej commerce, and manufectures of a 
state. % 

Q. What of tadiygraphy ?— The art or practice of 
MpAA wriUng. 

Q. What is trigonometry ? — A. That branch of geome- 
try which teaches the mensuration of the sides and angles 
of triangles. 

iiow is trigonometry divided 9— Into plane and 
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spherical. Plane trigonometry teaches the mensuration ot 
plane triang-les ; spherical trigonometry teaches the raen- 
Miratioii of arcs or circksi aa described on the surface of a 
a|Aiere. 

Q. What is the meaning of topography ? — A» The de- 
sir^tion of tracts of countries. 

Q. What of typography ? — A. The art of printing. 

Q. What of soology TSmt branch of natural lOa 
tory which relates to animals. 



PHILOSOPHICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 

Q« What is the use of the instrament called an anemo* 
•cope ?*— ul. To foretell the changes of wind or weather, 
and sometimes showing by an index what the present direc- 
tion of the wind is. 

Q. What of the aerometer? — A. To measure the force 
and velocity or the direction of the wind. 

Q. What of the areometer? — A. To measure the dcn« 
sity and i^ravity ot tiuids * 

Q. Wliat of the astrolabe ?- A. To take the altitude of 
the sun or stars at sea. 

Q. What of the astroscope ? — A. To ascertain the stars. 

Q. What of the barometer 2—*^. To measure the weight 
or presaure of the atmosphere^ and by that means to fore- 
tdl the changes in the weather. It is also of use in mea- 
•nring heights, depths, &c« 

Q. What of the baroscope?—^. Tu show the weight of 
the atmosphere. 

Q. VV liat is the calorimeter ? — A* A vessel for ascertaiu* 
ing the specific heat of a l)udy. 

Q. What is the clirouometer ? — A, Au instrument ibr 
measuring time. 

Q. What the clepsydra, or hour-glass? — A* An instni* 
meat to measure time by the fall of a certain quantity of 
water. 

Q« What is the cyanometer ?— il« An instrument tor 
cMimating the intensity of the blue colour of the sky. 
Q$ yUakt is the use of the diaphanometer ? — A, An in- 
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strument for measuring the transpareiicy of a portkui of 
the atmosphere. 

Q. What is the dendrometer ? — A. An instrument to 
measure the trank, branches, and the height of a tree 
mrithout coming near it. 

Q. What is the use of the dynamometer?—^. To itt» 
sure the relative strength ot men and aaimala. 

Q. What of the ediometer?— A seale or rule to 
measure the duration and leiq^tha of soimda, and to finA 
their intervals or ratios. 

Q. What of the electrometer?— i4. An instrument by 
which the intensity of an electric stale is shown, 

Q. What of the ecHpsareon? — A. To exhibit the time, 
quantity, duration, and progress of solar eclipses. 

Q. What of tlie helionieter? — A, To measure the dia- 
meters of the heavenly bodies. 

Q. What is the helioscope? — A. An instrument fitted 
to view the sun, without injuring the eyes. 

Q* What is the bolometer? — A» An instrument which 
serves universally for taking all measures both on earth 
and in the heavens* 

Q, What is the use of die hydfomeler ?—A. To weigh 
or determine the specific gravities of fluids* 

Q. What is the hydroseope ?— An instrument tp 
measure time by means of a quantity of water. 

Q. What IS the use of tlie hyo:rometer ? — A. To measure 
the degrees of dryness or moisture oi the atmosphere. 

Q. What is the kaleidoscope? — A, An instrument 
which creates and exhibits an uitinite varietv of beautiful 
and perfectly syni metrical forms by successive reflections 
between plates of g;lass. 

Q. What is the manometer, or manoscope? — A. An 
histrument to show or measure the akefations in the rarity 
or density of the air. 

Obb. The ^muence between tbB ButnofaeAer sad hftroawter is ftii: 
the latter Mrvet to measure weight of the atmoqtee^ or of the 

mnlmaum nf Atr anae Ifc t f m wft flt 4hm dflDlitV of tbo Mfciilmi' *^ or of 

the oohum of air ofsr it 

Q. What is tne use of the micrometer?— -jI* To mea* 

sure small distances. 

Q, What of the microscope?-—^. To make ofeiecls ap- 
pear to the eye larger than tliey leuliy are. 
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Q. Whsl is the use of the orrery?— ^4. To represent 
the motions and aj^pettrttnces of the heavenly bodKes. 

Q, What is thepantometer? — A, An instrument to take 
all sorts of angles, distances, and elevations. 

Q, What is the pentagraph P-^if • An instrument by 
which designs of any kind may be copied in any propor- 
tion, without any skill in the art of drawing". 

Q. What is the use of the pedometer, or perambulator' 
— ^. To measure distances upon the ground. 

Q. What of the photometer ? — A, To indicate the dit- 
ferent qnentities of light between bodies illuminated in 
diflerent degrees. 

Q* What is the pluviameter? — A. An instrument to 
gauge rain. 

Q. What is the pyrometer? — A, An instrument for 
measuring the expansion of bodies by heat. 

Q. Vfbat is the scotograph?^^* An instrament to 
enable a pevtoa to write in the dark. 

Q. What the taehoaieter ?^A. An inatmment used to 
ascertain the velocities of machinery. 

Q. WluU is the use of the telescope?—^. To discover 
or view ohjccts at a distance. This instrument has, of all 
others, most materiaiiy cuutributed to the advancement ol 
astronomy. 

Q. How many kinds of telescopes are there? — A, 
Three : the rejecting tek scope» the reiiracting telescope, 
and the achromatic telescope. 

Q. What is the ombrometer ? — A, A rain gauges 

Q, Whai is a tfaeodoUte? — A. An instrument used in 
aorveying, for the taking of anglea» distauces» &c. 

Q 'vnmi is the use of the thermometer?— ji. To mea- 
snre the degree of heat or cold in any body. 

4« What ia the thermoaoope^— il. An instrument to 
show the changes which happen in the air with respeet ^ 
heat and cold. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 

0, heaven bom titien ! 

Who charm (he aenrr, or mend the kmHf 
M^ko lead fair vtriue'M iram along, 

FopB. 

Q. Which are the tine arts?— The fine, or eleg-iikt 
arts, as they are called, are poetry, mttslc, painting, scnip* 
tare, and engraving. To whteb may not improperly be 
added, architeeture and dancing. 

Q. VfhBt is poetry? — A. The langua^ of paasioiiy or 
of enlivened imagination, formed most cimraumly into 
gular numbers. 

Q. How many kinds of poetry arc there? — A, Seven. 

Q. Mention them. — A. Pastoral poetry, lyric poetry, 
didactic i^oeiry, descriptive poetry, epic poetiy, dramatie 
poetry, nnd satirical poetry. 

Q. Which are the most distinguished epic poems ?—A. 
The Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, the J£n«d of Virgtl»the 
Paradise Lost of Milton, and the Jerusalem of Tasso. In 
this species of composition are ranked, the Messiah of 
KIopstoclL,theLn8iad ofCamoenSythe Henriadeof VoitaivSi 
Glover^s Leonidas, CumberlandTs CMvary, Ac* 

Q. Mention the most eminent lyric poets.— i4. Pindar, 
Horace, Anacreon, Sappho, &e. Under this head are 
ran^^ed Drydeu's Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, Coliins's Ode on 
the Passions, many of Gray's Odes, and the lyric composi* 
tions of Warton, Barbaidd, Coleridp^e, &c. 

Q, Which are the most eminent elegiac poets? A 
Ovid, Ttbullus, Catullus, She n stone. Gray's Elegy, and 
HammomTs Version of Hbulins's elegies, are degiac com- 
positions. 

Q, Mention the liest pastoral poem8.^n^« Those of 
Theocritus and Virgtl, Gay's Sheplierdls Week» ColliiMni 

Eclorrties, Shenstonc^s Pastorat Ballad, Gesnei^s Id^is 

Ramsay's Gentle Shepherd, and Beattie's Hermit 

Q, Which are the best examples of descriptive poetry.* 
A. The Allegro and Penseroso of Milton, the Seasons of 
Thomson, Goldsmitli's Traveller and Deserted Village, 
Pope's Windsor Forest, ParneU's Hermit, Rogers's Plea- 
sures of Memory, CampbeH's Pleasures of Hope, Bloom- 
field's Farmer's Boy, and Fblooner^a Shipwiedi 
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Q, Whieh of didactic, or perceptire poetry? — A. Pope's 
Essay nil Criticism, Akcnside's Pleasures of the IfldSgilUl* 
tion, Blair^s Grave, and Beattie's Minstrel. 

Which of satirical poetry?—^. The works of Horaee, 
Jorenal, Boileau, Drydeu, Pope^s Dtmciad, Churchill's 
Rosclad and Prophecy of Famine* Johnson's LondoUt 
Cowper*s Table Talk and Pk-o^ess of Error. 

Q. Which of dramatic poetry? — A. The works of 
Sbakspeare, Congreve's Mourninp^ Bride, Younir's Re- 
Ten^e, Addison's Cato, Rowe's Fair Penitent and Jane 
Shore, Moore's Ganiester, Colinan's Clandestine Marriage, 
Cunilx I UukTs West Indian, and bheridan's School for 
Scandal, fiis liivals, and Critic. 

Obs The most eminent examples of heroic-comic, or mock-heroic 
potLry, are Homer's Battle of thu Frogs uiid Mice, the Lutnn of Boi- 
kau, Pope's li&i^ of the Lock, and the Splendid Shilling of Phillips ; 
aod thow of burletqtis poetry am Butlei^f Hudibnt, m Biad Bu» 
iMqaed, Colt(m*v YugX IVareit je^ aod Fm^t Afana. 

Q. What is meant by music? — A> A sucoesskm of 
•ounds which excite certatn agreeable seiMlions. 

Q. How many sounds are there in music 9 — A» Serait 
which are distingubhed by die letters a, By Df E) Vf 
and o. 

Q, How is music divided ? — A. Into vocal and instru- 
mental. The musical glasses, the harEiioriica, and ilie 
cupfion, are celebrated for the incoaipaiable sweetness of 
their tones, and their capacity ol being swelled or soiiened 
at pltvisure. 

Q, What are the different kinds of music?— The 
principal are the overture, the symphony^ the concerto^ 
and the sonata. A solo is when only one instrument or 
toice is employed ; a duetto when two ; and a trio when 
three. 

Q. Whether are Tocal or InstniflBental tones most pleas* 
iw to the ear ? — A. Tocal allbrds the greatest pleasorsw 
Of instrumental music the violin« the flute, and the haut- 
boy are the most grateful ; but the orphan is the most 
powerful, though it wantb expressiun and iieubiiity of iato- 
natio ^. 

Q. Mention the most eminent musicians. — A. In Ger- 
many, Haydii, Handel, Pleyel, atjd Mozaru In fiugland^ 
Arne, Arnold, Burney, and Crotch. 

Q. How many sorts of painting are there?— ^. Eleven. 
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1st, in oil ; 2clly, in fresco , 3dly, in water colours ; 4tLly, 
OD ^lass ; and 5thly, in enamel. The other oiethods am 
crayon, fresco* ciMtoaiper, elydorioj eacaiuillc mA moaaic 
painting. 

Q. What is meant by paioting in firesco ?— Dcawin^ 
with colours diluted with water, on a wail or octliog newly 
plastered, and with which th«y so incorporate, that they 
perish oidy with the stucco itself. 

Q. How is enamel painting performed ? — A. It is done 

either on copper or e^oid, with mineral colours dried by fire* 

By this method i ulours are rendered very durable. 

Obs. Crayon painting is performed with colours ground in water 
mixed with gum and made into small rolls. Fresco paintingis per- 
formed with water coloun on fresh plaster, or moitar not diy . EMoria 
Mintiiig is perftnned with oil and water. Bneaiistie pabttDg » pei>> 
formed in wax ; and mosaic painting consists of a varie^ of jiecSB of 
ttarUe of ditiKsrentcolouri, jomed together with atooeo. 

Q. What is meant by the term school** in painting? — 
A. It denominates a class of artists who imitate or adopt 

the manner of some particular painter. 

Q. Which are the must distiniiuislied schools of paint- 
ing? — A. The Grecian, the Itahaii, and ihe Flemish. 

Q. Who were the most distini^uished painters of the 
Giecian school? — A, Zenxis, Apelles, Parrhasius, Proto- 
geoesy and Timanthes* Of i\mr oroductious nothing re- 
mains 

Q. For what productions was Zeinis distinguished?— 
A. For his Jupiter sitting upon a throng surrounded by 
the ^oda ; his Hercules stnmgling the serpents in the pre- 
sence of his affrighted parents ; his modest Penelope ; and 
his Helen, which was consideied his greatest production. 

Q. For what was Apelles particularly distinguished?— 
A, For his inimitable painting* of Venus issuini^ out of the 
sea ; and his portrait of Alexander holdinp: thunder in his 
hand, which Pliny says was so like iile that the hand of 
the king with thye thuoder seemed to come out of the ptc* 
ture. 

Q, Do you recollect no anecdote of Apelles s inoepend* 
ence of mind? — A. Yes: he painted another picture ot 
▲leaander« but the king expremd dissatisfaction at it ; at 
that moment a horse passinor by^ neighed at the horse 
which was represented ni the piece» supposing it to be 
alive; upon which Apelles said, *'One would imagine 
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that the horse is a better judge of pamting than your 

majesty.'* 

Q, Can you give auy account of Parrhasiius's skill?— ^ 
Having entered the lists with Zeuxis, when they bad pro- 
duced their respective pieces, the birds came tv pick the 
gnif%s which Zeuxis bid, painted. Immediately Patrh»- 
■ioe eihibited his pieect and ZemtM eaid* Remove your 
enrtain» that we may see the paintinflp.** The curtain was 
the painting, and Zeuxis acknovpbdffed himself conquered 
by eselaiming» ^^Zenxis has deeeiTed biide^ butPanrhaeine 
has deceived Zeuxis himself.** 

Q. For what is Protogenes celebrated? — A. After being 
engaged for seven years in iiuishing a picture ol Jalysus, a 
celebrated hunisuiuii, he wished to represent in the piece a 
dog panting, and with froth at his mouth, but this he could 
never do with satisfaction to himself; and when all his la- 
bours seemed to be without success, he threw his sponge 
in anger upon the piece. Chance alone pertectied what la» 
bour could not ^ the h\\ of the sponge upon the piclnre 
repieeenled the froth in the dog's month in the most naliK 
lal manner^ 

Q. For what wae Timanthee cetefaiated i—J. For his 
xqpresentation of Ajax with all the fory which his dlsap- 
pointottent could ocoasioBv when deprived of the arms of 

Achilles. 

Q. Mention the most distinguished painters of the Italian 
school? — A. Michael A ngelo, Rapluul, l itian, Corregio, 
Guiflo, the four Cnrracci, Albani, Ciiorgiotie, the two \'ero- 
nese, Gnercino, Dominichino, Julio Romano, Leonuido da 
Vinci, Sal valor Kusa, Merits, and several others. 

Q. How is the Italian school distinguished ? — A. It is 
subdivided into the Venetian sohool»or that of Lombaidy ; 
the Florentine ; and the Roman. 

Q. What painter was the most oelebraUd in the Venetian 
school?—.^. Titian. 

Q. Who in the Fkwendae ?— j1 Michad Angelo, bom 
la 1474. 

Q. Who in the Roman Rapbaid d*Urbine» bom 

in 1483. 

Q. W liat are the distinguishing features of Titian's pro- 
diietioiis? — A. Truth of colouring, and a due ubbervauce 
ol liie proportion of his figures. 
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Q. What of Michael An^elo's ?—A. Though his wotlis 
exhihit the grand, Ihe sublimet and the terrible, thqf mn 
deAeient in the anatomy of the buman figure, 

Q. What of Raphael's ?— if. Correctnesa of design 
force and justneaa of expreesioo, and elevation oi'idea. 

Q, Mention the most celebrated productions of Raphael. 
— A. The Holy Family, the Virgin and Child, and the 
Transfiguration of Christ on MomU Tabor. 

Q. Who were the inosl disting-iiished painters of the 
Flemish school? — A. Rubens, the two Teniers, Vaiidyck, 
Holbein, Rembrandt, the two Ostades, Sneyders, Albert 
Durer, Gerhard Dow, Heemakirk, Vander Velde, KneHer* 
Berghem, Woovermans, Malays, and Mengs. Hans Hol» 
tmn is the head of the Swiss school, 

Q. What are the dlatinguishtng merits of Rnbensf—^, 
His figures^ though too corpulent* are drawn with great 
truth and nature, and he possesses great skill in the expres- 
sion of the passions. 

Q. Who are the most celebrated painters in the Ennrlish 
school? — A. Sir Joshua Reynolds, Lely, Hogarth, Thorn- 
hill, Gainsborough, Wright of Derby, Wilson, West, 
Barry, Northcote, Romney, Lawrence, Stubbs, Reinagleb 
Morlami, Westall, Wilkie, Opie, &c. 

Q. Who in ihe French ? — A. Poussin, Le Brun, Claude 
Lorrain, Le Sueur, the Vanloos, Vemet, Vouet, Viacem^ 
and David, 

Q, What are the distinguishing features of each sehool? 

il. The character of the Florentine school is grandeur 
and sublimity, with great excellence of design; but a want 
of grace, of skill in colouring, 'md effect of light and 
shade. Tl\e character of the Roman school is equal excel- 
lence of (iesinfn, and a superior k!iovv]c(li:^e in colourini^. 
That of the Venetian is the perfection ot colouring, and 
the utmost force of light and shade, with an iiifehority in 
every other particular. 

Q. Who were the roost eminent taiitators of Titian?— 
A* Giorgione, Corregio, and Panne|^;iattO. 

Q. Who of Raphael?—^. The three Carraod, Oner* 
cino, Domenichino, and Ouido. Tlie strength, sweetness^ 
grace, and majesty of Guido are unrivalled. 

Q, WhiU is sculpture — A. The art of cutting or carv- 
uig wood and stone into images, or oi fashioning wax 
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earth, plaster, &c. to serve as models, or mouicb, for tha 
castiiig of njetallic figures. 

Q. What natiun is the most distinguished for its workft 
ot sculpture ? — A, The Grecian, 

Q, Who were the most faoioua sculptors of Greece?—- 
A. Pbidiaa« Praxiteles* Agemnder, Polydorua» and Ailie* 
nod or us. 

Q. For what productkms was Pbidiaa celebrated?—^. 
For hb statue of Minerva* formed of ivory and gold* 
tbirty-nine feet high, and placed in the temple of that 
goddess at Athens; and his statue of Olympic Jupiter* 
made for the EKans of ivory and gold, sixty feet high, 
and which was reckoned one of the bonders of the 
world. 1^ 

Q. For what was Praxiteles distinguished? — A. For his 
two slatues of Venus, one of which represented the god- 
dess naked, and ilie otlier covered with drapery. Butli of 
these were of exquisite workmanship. Although the for- 
mer was esteemed the most beautiful, uevertbeless tha 
inhabitants of the isle of Cos, for whom they were pro* * 
duced, had the wisdom to give the preference to the latter. 
What a reproach' is this to some who call themselves 
Christians ! 

Mention the most esteemed prodoctious of the Gb*e- 
cian schoilL — A. The Apollo Belvidere; the Venus dt 
Medicis of Praxiteles ; the Dying Gladiator, in which the 

delineation of the muscles and the visible failure of strength 
aiul life are finely portrayed ; the Laocoon of Ai^esander, 
Polydorus, and Athenodorus, which is one of the most per- 
fect i;roups of fii^ures ever produced by the statuiu y ; the ' 
Meieucrer; the Mercury, or the Antinous of lielvidere; 
and the p;roup of Niobe and her Daughters. 

Q, Who are the most distinguished hiodern sculptors? 
— A. In Italy, Canova and Alg^urde. In En;^land»Baeont 
Nollekins, Flaxman, and the honourable MTf^, Darner. 

Q. Mention some of the remains of tlie magniBcent 
productions of Roman btl^A^ The . venerable remains 
of the amphitheatres of Nero and Titus, of the triumphal 
arches, the column of Trajan, the mausoleum of Hadrian, 
near the castle of St Angelo» and of the baths of Dio» 
clesian. 

Q. WiiaL i±j meant by relievo, or relief?—-^. R^liev^^ or 
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relief Is a term used hi Molplufe to express tbe projectkm 
of flgares from the ground or liody on whidi tbey are 
formed. 

Q. Hovr many kinds of relfefo, or relM» are there^ 
A. Four: 1. afto tvReTO» or haut rcHef^orhigli relief; 
9.«.me8S0 relievo, or mean fdlef ; 3. basso reltevo» or bis 

relief, or low relief ; and 4. dcmi relievo, or half reffef. 

Q. What is meant by alio relievo? — A. Alto relievo, or 
hip-h relief, is when the figure is formed after nature, and 
projects as much as the life, according to the natural pro- 
portions. 

Q, What by m^sso relievo^ — A. Messo relievo, or mean 
relief, is when but one half or side of the figure rises from 
Ithe ground, or the plane on which it is cut« 

Q, What by basso relievo ?^J» Basso reltevOt or baa 
Klief (low relief), is when the fignre rises but IHtte off the 
groand. This kind of scolptnre is used chiefly on medals* 

Q. What by demi veHevo 7^A* Demi relievo, or demt 
relief, or half relief, ia where only one half of the figure 
rises firom the plane. 

Q. What is en<^raving? — A, The art of excavating me- 
tals, wood, or precious stones, so as to repfteseut on them 
figures, letters, &c. 

Q. How nmny kinds of engraving are there?— ^. Six: 
1st, on copper, steel, stones, glass, or wood ; 2dTy, by aqua 
fortis, or etching ; Sdly, magnatinta ; 4lhly, in mezzotinto ; 
5lhly, steppling; or 6thly, calcop^raphy. 
' Q. What is meant by architecture? — A, The art or 
science of building, accdrdhig to certain rules and propor« 
tions called orders 

Q. How many tfre the kinds *of architecture?^ if. 
Three; civil miKtary, and navaL 

From what period does architecture date its origin ? 
It seems to have been nearfy coeval with the crea- 
tion of the world ; for, according to the testimony of 
Moses, Cain built a city, though what were the materials, 
or how the building was constructed, we are not in- 
formed. 

Q, Into how many orders is the science of architecture 
divided ? — A. Into five. 

Q. Mention them. — A, The Tuscan, the Doric, the 
lonir the Corinthian, and the Composite. 
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<K By what mitim were these ontere fafenled ?— The 
ttnm flrrt were hiveBled bj the GiecUuu ; the two lettei 
hgr the RcmNuie^ 

First an^ulnni'd, 
And nob^ fhifa^ the manly Done mm ; 
•Die Ionic then, with decent matron graoB^ 
HtT airy pillar heav*d ; luxuriant last, 
The rich Corinthian spread her wanton wreath. 

Q. Describe the Doric order of arcbiteclure.-— wl. The 
Doric, so called from Dome, its inventor, has a roascoliiM 
grandeur, and a superior strength to the Ionic. It ie» 
therefore, beat adapted to woAs of great magaitode* and 
a SlibKme character. Of this order is the temple of 
Theseus, at Athens* built ten years before the battle of 
Marathon, and at this day almost entire, 

Q. What are the properties of the Ionic order? — A, The 
If)nic, so called from its inventors, the lonians, is light 
and eleg-ant; and its ornainents are between the richness 
of the Corinthian and the plainness of the Tuscan. Of 
this order were the temple ot Apollo, at Miletus; that of 
the Deli>hic oracle ; and the temple of Diana, at Ephesus, 

Q, How is the Corinthian order distinguished? — 
The Corinthian, first used at Corinth, attempts an union 
of the beai]ty and simplicity of the two other Qredan 
orders. The most perfect model of this order extant is to 
be found in the three remaining columns of the temple o' 
Jv^iter Stator, at Rome. 

Q. What is 'the origin of the Corinthian order?— J. 
The origin of the beautiful capital with wldeh this order is 
adorned, is attributed to the following^ circumstance. A 
young- Corinthian female, who was at the point of marriage, 
fell sick and died. Full of affection and compassion, the 
nurse, under whose care she liad been )>rought up, hurried 
to the tomb of the departed beauty, and placed upon it a 
ba<^ket, containing some vases iilled with the tlowers of 
Acanthus, a flower which the dear deceased valued during 
her life, and which had been cherished by her fostering 
hand. To preserve from the injury of the weather the 
lender plants which adorned the untimely grave of the 
young bride^ she cohered the basket with a tile, through 
the extremities of which in the ensuing spring, when vege* 
tation was renewed, the stalks and leaves of the growing 
plants forced themselves; but being kept down by the 

H 2 
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weight of the tUe« asmiOMd a form similar to the avetpa of 
the volutes to archlteoture. Callimacbus, a famous seulp* 
tor of that age, passing by the tomb, admired tiie manner 
in which the flower eneompaased the basliet, and imme- 
diately formed after that model the capital of the Corinthian 
column, in which the ttle was represented by the abacii.s, 
the leaves of the acantlius hy the volutes, and the basket 
by the body of the capital. 

Q, Describe the Tuscan order of architecture. — A, The 
Tuscan, first used in Tuscany, appears to be nearly allied 
to the Doric, but to possess an inferior degree of elegance* 
In its proportions, it is strong and massive, like the Doric, 
. but is not enlivened with the ornaments of the frieze and 
capital which belong to that order. , The Trajan colunm 
at Rome is of this order* 

Q. Describe the Composite order — A. The Composite 
is what its name implies ; for it partakes of the properties 
of the Ionic and Corinthian ufikrs, but pnueipaliy ui 
those of the latter. By its innxichu tion, it is evident 
that t!ie Cnei lss had in the three orders of which they 
were the iiivent(jrs, exhausted all tlie principles of gran- 
deur and beauty ; and tliat it was not possible to form a 
fourtli, but by combining those already discovered. 

Q.^What are the characteristics of the five orders of 
architecture? — A. Of the Ionic, grace and majesty ; of the 
Tuscan, simplicity; of the Corinthian, magnificence; of 
the Doric, solemnity ; and of the Composite, profuseness. 

<?. From whence were the symmetry and proportions of 
architecture derived? — A» According to Vitruvius, from 
the human figure; the capital rej)resenting the head, the 
base the feet, and the shaft the body: from which compa- 
rison the Tuscan has been denominated t!ie gigantic, the 
Doric the Herculean, the louic the matronal, and the 
Corinthian the virginal order 

Q. Are all buildings constructed according to the live 
orders of Grecian and Roman architecture? — J. No: not- 
withstanding the beauty and proportion of those ordeis^ 
the greater part of the buildings throughout Europe are 
constructed according to ^e Gothic, the Saxon, the Nor- 
man, or the Saracenic styles. 

Q. Describe the Gothic style. — A, The Gothic method 
of building consists in vastaess, gloominess, and solenx- 
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nity, rather than in the regularity of its stnictuiey or the 
propriety of its ornaments. 

Q. What are the characteristies of the Saxon architec- 
ture ? — A. The Saxon style is distingfuished for its semi- 
circular arch, and short, thick, massive culuiims. It iias 
no pinnacles, nor any statues, except in relief. The best 
specimen of this style is in the north transept of Winchester 
cathedral. 

Q. How is the Norman architecture known? — A. Its 
walls are very thick, p^enerally without buttresses ; the 
arches, which are highly ornamented with figures, are' 
both over the doors and windows semicircular, and sup*- 
ported by clumsy, massive ptUars, with a regular base and. 
capital. The most beautiful and perfinst specimen in &ag* 
land of this style of building may be^een in the crypt, or 
nnderncroft, of Canterbury cathedral/ Other instances 
may be seen in the monastery of Lindisfarn in Holy 
Island, in the cathedral at Durnam, and the ruined chair 
at Orford in Suffolk. 

Q. How is the Saracenic style disting-nished? — A, The 
Saracenic, or, us it is improperly called, the modern 
Gothic architecture, is distiiif^nishcd by its Tu.merons and 
prominent buttresses, its iotty spires and pinnacles, its 
large and ramified windows, its ornamental niches or 
canopies, its sculptured saints, the delicate lace-work of 
Ha fretted roofs, and an indiscriminate profusion of oma'<* 
ments over the whole building. But its peculiar marks 
mft the small clustered piUars, and pomted arches formed 
by the segments of two intersecting circles. ' The most 
beautiful specimen of this species of arehiteeture is die 
cathedral of Salisbury. 

Q. What is the ori<fin of the Saracenic architecture ?— * 
It is snpposed to liave originated in Arabia, and to 
have been jntrodnced into Europe by some persons return- 
in*r from the ( rusndes in the Holy Land. 

Q. Are tlie nine orders already enumerated all that have* 
been in use? — A. No: besides them the Attic, the Persic, 
Hiid the Caryatides were adopted. 

Q. Describe the Attic order. — A. The Attic order, 
whidi derives its name firom its being invented by the 
people of Attica, is nothing more than a small order of 
pilsftters, or sqoatA pi:lars of the shortest proportionSf 
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baving a oumioe raised in tha fiim of aa architrave* m 
the room of an entablature. 

Q. I>«8cribe the Persie order.<-«il. The Peraie is an 

order iii which the cohimns are represented in the form of 

men su}>purting the entablature. 

Q, What is the oris^in of the Persic order? — A. The 
LiUcedetiionians haviu«j, under the command of Pausaiuas, 
defeated the Persians, as a tn^irk of their triumph, they 
erected trophies of tiie arms ot their enemies representing 
the Persians as slaves, supporting the portieoes, archea* 
or bouses of their victora. 

Ob8. ArchUrrff/m/ Term*. — A T^alustCT is a small pillar of wood» 
stone, &C., lised to ornament the tups of buildings, and to fiiip]x)rt rail- 
ing. Pilasters are square columns, either insulated or let iritu the wall. 
Smnetimes they are wholly detached from t]w wall ^ at other tiniei^ 

time ef thiir htm dtar eat of te vrfl s again, ai Hmet, only 
Iwo^ orooly one of ifadr titeaieieeo. Colemns an the dufts of the 
nUati. lenum m the tninks or petetals. The Catyatides are co* 

Tnmns rqireMenting the form of women without arms, and dressed m 
long robes after the Asiatic mnnner. The Cnryntides and Persians are 
employed to support entablatures m buildings, the Termini to sujpport 
the entablatures of monuments^ chimney-piecesj and suuiiar composi* 
ftions. 

What was the origin of the order of the Caryatides ? 
—Til. The inhabitants of Caria, in Peioponaesua, having 
joined the Persians a^inst their fellow-eountrymen the 
Greeks* ivere, on their defeat* put to the aarord» and their 
women carried off Id triumph ; and to. perpetuate the me«- 
mory of the action, the captive women were lapresentcd in 
their triumphal vestments* supporting the heavy weight of 
their ediflees. 

Q. What are the distinguishing features of the different 
orders of architecture? — A. The proportion between the 

thickness and height of the pillar or column, and the form 
or conformation of the chapiter or capital. 

Q. Of how many parts does every order consist ? — A. 
Of three principal ones: the pedestal, the shaft, ami the 
cliapiter or capital. The other parts of a complete order 
are the base, the plinth, the dado or die, the abacus, the 
torus, the astragal, the scotia, the entablature, the archio 
liave, the frieze, and the cornice. 

Q. Describe these parts of aa order. — A, The peamimi 
la the foundation of a colunun, or pilaster; the bme is thai 
part which is between the shaft and the pedestal ; the aA<|/l 
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•s compreiiended between the capital and the base ; the 
^apiier or capital is the highest part oi Ihe pillaf, rising 
directly out of the shaft, and is that part which distin- 
(lishea or cbaracterises the order; the flkUk is the brick 
or sin&e upon which the eokunn fasts; the enUMatutt ii 
iauBMBdiately over the eaphal* and eonsislB ef 4he aidii* 
trave, the Irase, and the cornice ; the architrave is the chief 
support of the whole entablature, and lies immediately 
upon the capital ; the frieze is a large flat space, whicli is 
sometimes enriched with figures, and lies between the 
architrave and the cornice ; the toruSt or swell, is a round 
nag, eaclreltag the base, and rests upon the plinth; the 
mtragal is a rowid ineiaW, which terminates the eaUrtnii^ 
ties of the column ; the 9coiia is a holiow moulding iiasd 
in bases ; tbe abmm is the highest part of the oapilal, and 



Q» How ars the differmt oiders distinguished P—^-il. 
Each column has its particular base: the Tuscan is the 
most mmple, havinjr only a torus aiul plinth ; the Doric 
has an astran^al more than the Tuscan. To the Ionic base 
the torus is iarp^er, and a double scotia is added, with two 
astragals between. The Corinthian base has two toruses, 
two scotias, and two astragals. The Composite has ws 
astragal less than the Corinthian* 

Q. What is the noblest specimen of architecture in the 
world &U Peter's chnreh. at Rosie ; buUt under the 

dirsctkMn of BraflMtfU^ Ban Gallop BapbaeU and UiiMl 
Angelo. 



aUETOfUCAJL FiGUR£& 

Q. Wfl^T is meant by style in wnliog?^^^. The peeu*' 
liar manner in wlucfa conce|)tioDs are expressed by means 
of language* 

Q. How many kinds of alyle am them?~<^* Some 
vities msntlon four kinds; namelyt the oondse* tlie 

difim, the nervous, and the fiehkf wMle others halve 

adopted a different division, namely, the dry^ the plain^ 
the iieatf the degOHt^ fuid ihejlorid. 
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* Q, What are the properties of a correct style? — A. The 
two chief qualities oi a good style are perspicuity and 
ornament. 

* Q. In what dot-- perspicuity of style consist ? — A. lu 
purity, propriety, and precision. 

Q. In what does purity of style consist? — A* la av<»d- 
Ing all foreign idioms and new words 

Q, In what propriety of 8iyleB*^^« In.avoiding all vul«- 
garisins^ or low axpretsions, and uriog such words and 
azprtBsions as are chosen by tiie best writers and speakers 
In the laoguage to express their sentiments* 

Q; In what does precision of style consist? — A, In 
retrenehing all synonymous words and superfltiity of eK« 
pression. 

Q. What is meant hy figurative hiuguage? — A, The 
languaf^** of the imagination or passions. 

Q, How is figurative hinnuage generally fiividedi^ — Am 
Into figures of words, or trojies, and figures of thought. 

Q, What is meant by a trope? — A, When a word is 
used to signify something that is different from its original 
meaning. 

. Q. What by a figure of thought?-*-*^. A figure of 
thought consists in the sentiment only, while »the words 
are used in their literal signification* 

Which are the principal tropes or figurea of Ian* 
guage ?—A, The metaphor, the simile, the metonymy, the 
syn^oc^ie, the hypciMe, the prosopopesia or personifica- 
tion, the apostrophe, the comparison, the antithesis, the 
interrogation, the expostulation, the exclamation, the am- 
plification, climax, or gradation, vision or image, irony, and 
allegory. 

Q. What IS a metaphor? — A, When oue thing is used 
to signify another ; as when .we say, "'An able minister is 
the pillar of the slate.*' 

Obs. No figure is in more geoeral use than the metaphor. It is so 
cumiiiuUi that its applicatiuii in the current expressions of* life almost 
passes unobserved. In the expressions, an arm of the tea^ ike foot of the 
km, ike raging of the M, ike tight of truths the ftotoert of rketortc, iJkg 
irtimpet of retmUiont the voice of fame^ a tonrmt ^ etoqmem^eMim^ 
ejfeei, hfim c kn ^ ktaming^ toiid judgmenit^ ^r t u mdt apprehennot^ 
mereiriciouf ornaments, sfrat'ghl^/ncrd notions, corrupt adr?nni»trattomSf 
currents of opinion, errors ejtpioded, doors opened to abuses, &c. &c. wo 
scarcely recollect that we are making use of metaphorical langtLage,^^ 
Baldwin a Alpkabet of Rhetoric / or, EJittunc Made Ka*^t- 
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Q. What Is the meaning of metonymy i — A. Tiie rela- 
tion between cause and eflect ; as when we say, He loves- 
Us bottle,** instead of saying, He Is a drankafd.'' 

Obs. **To bring one's grey hairs with surruw to tlu; grave" iii a meto- 
nymy for old age. It is by this figure that passiuu is i»aid to be blind , 
anger, has/ if ; grovt^s, to be vocal; a state, tottering ; the ocean, impe* 
fkm i • flood, angry i a tempest, raging. To this figure also «re TASKS' 
sUe Ifaltvm's *^ adveatiuous mag/* fliiakspeaie't " e^imid iword«|'* sod ; 
Thuuisoif s " agonizing ships/* So theskirts of a wood/* ^Mhehandof' 
&me^" the Inrow of a hill/' the wing of an army," &c. are meto- 
nymical expressions. By the same figure mitre" is used for priest- 
hood; ** sword" for the military profession ; throne'* for the kingly 
othce ; and " the gown" for theology, law, or pliysic. He has a good 
heart," i. e. courage ; the firm, or house of stopped payment ;** 

^ tfao city or uaiveni^ wont up with tbo addrew;" **dnnk tlu* cup,'* 
Le. wine; ''the kettle boils,** i6.the water, are also metoigrnucal ex-, 
ptwions ; aud even the cant exprettiont boots** fi>r the penon who 
cleans boots, " cockneys'* for Londoners, and the like, are referable to 
tbM ti^^mj^BMmm'^Alpbmbet tf Bheierici or, Mketorao Made Mng, 

Q. What is meant by synecdoche? — A. It is when part 
IS put tor the who!*-., or the whole for a part; as when we 
soy, We descried a saiV' instead oi saying, *^ We descried 
a ship," 

Obs. IbscuiiiBitenvetslons, ^toiseeifoapenon uader ooe*s roof/' • 
and *' to pay so mutib a head," are synecdoches for to leceive ii^ 

one's house, and fo pay so much a man. In the familiar expression, 
•* he has hut one shirt to his back," tliL' word " back'* is used by this 
figure for body. By this figure *' daily bread** is used in the Lord's 
prayer for the necessaries of life ; youth and beauty" for yuuug and 
beaiitifttl ; and ]fiItoB*t appeUalioii of grim limturo** for deaths 

Q, What i$ meant by hyperbole ?—A. It is when we go 
beyond the bounds of strict truth, in representing things 
greater or smaller, better or worse* then they really are^ in 
order to raise admiration or love, fear or contempt; as 
when we say, ^* as swift .as the wind," ** as white as snow,*' 

as slow as a snait/ and the like. 

Q. What is the meaning of an apostrophe ? — A. The 
bestowing an ideal presence upon the abmnt or the dead ; 
or it is an address to inanimate nature, as if endowed with 
sense and reason. Thus, Cicero, in his oration for Milo, 
acklressed himself to the great patriots who had shed their 
biood tor the public; and calls them to the defence of his 
clieaU Qf the appUcaiion of this tigujre to inanimate 

u3 
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ratarct tbo Poeow of Otiitftt •b ona d mUk hmMA in* 

flUUMCS. 

Q. What is the niMuiin^ of the ^gam mmSm or tompAti- 

6011 ? — ^. Simile or comparison beautifully sets off and 
illustrates one Ihingf by resemblinf; and comparing it to 
another, to which it bears a relation and resemblance; as 
** the music of Carry! w as, like the memory of joys that 
are past, pleasant and mournful to tkesonl* —Outm* 
Or, this from Youngfs Revenge : 

The maid tliat loves 
Qon out to tea upon a •hatteiM pfank. 
And putt her tniil m wAmAts te wMf^ 

Q« WlMi is meant by an mtitlifstsf^if. Aniithesia is 
a figure whereby words and sentimenCs veiy diflbrent ot 
oontrary am compared or OMtrsstsd: such is thai of 
Cieero, in his eesoad CatiHawiaB. Oa ode side siaad 

modesty, on the other impudence , on one fidelity, on the 
other deceit ; here pity, there sacrilege ; here continency« 
there lust," &c. 

Q, What by the fii^cnre exclamation? — A, The figure 
exclamation expresses the breaking out and Tehemeoce of 
any passion $ as 

* O unexpected stroke, worse than of death I 
Must I thus leave thee, Panute P IbBi tease 
nMMllreseAi ftess hMcy m^Sm sad ihsdiSj 
niisiHitef Oedbr 

Q. What by the figure amplification ?— nil* AinpUfiMh* 
tion is when every chief expressioo In a period adds 
sfersngth and advantage to what wept before : and so the 
sense all along heiffbtens^ till the period is vigorously 
and agrreembly dosed as ^Tis pleasant to be virtuous 
and i^od, beeaiise that ts to exeet many others: Tis 
pleasant to ^^myr better, because that is to excel others : 
Nay, 'tis pleasant even to mortify and subdue our lusts, 
because that is victory: 'Tis pleasant to command our 
appetites and passions, and to keep them in due order, 
witnin the bounds of reason and religion, because that is 
ompire." 

Q. What by climax or gradation . Climax or gra* 
dalion is an ingenious ezagj^eratfon of all the eireooi* 
stances of soma olgect or action whidi it is thaMntendoo 
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to (ilitce iu the most.striking point of view. Hius, But 
if crtdit. If interestt if happiiiessi are of no estimation in 
your eyes, think on fatuie conaequences ; think on the 
precepts of religion ; think on the hopes pf iaiBiort«Uty«'*^ 
Q. What hy Tision or imagery ?— Vision or imagery is 
a yMA representaUoB of things, so as to Mnf llie leene 
described before the eyes of the hearer, and thus impress 
it more strongly on his imagination. Such is the ppet's 
descriptioa of Courad's character io the Corsairs 

Steer to tliat shore i — they sail. Do this — 'tis di^ne: 
Now £onu and foUow me I — the spoil is won." 

What by personiiicatiMi, or prosopopoeia? — A. The 
personifying or assigning to qnalitfes or things, inanimate 
or irrational, speech, action, or feeling ; fis irben .we make 
me of the ezpreasiiiiis, a raging slpnn/^ a funotis dart,'' 

a deceltfiil disease," a cmet disaster,** the thirstv 
gp«>und," *• the angry ocean/' ** a murmuring brook, 
•* the stormy wind/' "jovial wine,'* and the Hke. 

Q. Wiiat by irony? — A. Irony is when we speak con- 
trary to our thoughts, in order that we may speak with 
more force and advantage ; as when we call a silly pSfSOQ 
a Solomon, or an unabaste woman a Penelopsu 

Q. What by allegory?—^. A tigure of speech, which 
eonsista in choosing a sukjeet having properties or cir- 
cnmstances analogous to Ae subject treated of, and de* 
scribing at length the particulars belonging to the former, 
m sneh a manner as to illustrate what we mean to enforce 
respecting the latter. There cannot be a finer or more 
correct allegory than that in Psalm Ixxx. where ev^ry word 
is made to represent the Jews. 

Q, What by onomatopoeia? — A, An expression which 
more strongly conveys its meaning by its sound ; as when 
one wind is said to whistle ; another to roar { when a ser- 
pent is said to hm ; a fly to buzz; bees to hum; and the 
like. 

What by catachreeis^ — A* The using one word for 
another, for the want of a proper one^ owing to the poverty 
of ]»iguage. Thus, a glass inkhom, a irtieet of paper, 
a wooden tomb-stone, the feet of a table, are catachres* 

4 
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tical expressions. So are " a man of war," for a ship of 
war; and a merchant manji" for a tradiug vessel. 

Oss. Perhaps the fonowin<]^ easv verses will nssist fVift "W"pftry yf 
tho Uiamer in Uie lecoikciii^u of the ioregoiug auswerii 

A metaphor in borrow'tl words compares ; 
Thus, iur e2;c4i»S9 we Hay, a Jiood ui tears." 

Aa olfiis^My b acJiam of tropes; 
rv« purd Ilia 9k$Qk$ iaaigtiitwm §weiimg hopes. 



A metonifmy takes some klnfler name ; 

Just Heav'n {ioi Qudj couibuudH their pride with ihame.*' 

^fModoeke the whole Ibr part doth take, 
Cnjait IbriMe, just §ot the iiietie*ii nke ; 
« WhUe o'er iSkj rtqf (for home) loud thmtas task' 



An irowy quite the reverse intends 

Of what it speaks. " fVeU done! right truittf Jrtendi/* 

O mmai ^pmia iann wwds firmn, soaad i 
Flies mtxx, 'beet AaiiMy winds wkUUe aU aMnind." 

Hyperbole soars high, or sinks too low ; 



} 



A climax by giiulatioii still ascends ; 

^ They were my countrymen^ my neighbowi^firienda.** 

A eatackftiu vstds abused applies | 
Ofsr his giaire tpooclM iMsAilMliea'* 

Q« Of what parts does a speech or oration in general 
eoDslst?— jl. 1st, of the ezoidium or introduction; tdljf 
of the narration or explication ; Sdiy, of the proposition or 
division ; 4th1y, of the reasoning or arguments ; 5thly, tho 
patii€tic part ; and 6th ly, the conclusion. 
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THE FOUR liEARNED AGES, 

Oft 



Q. How many have been the principal epochs which, 
have beeu disUoguisheil for the production of ^euius? — A* 
Four. 

Mention them. — A, The Grecian aj^e^ which coia- 
menced near the time of the Peloponaesian war, and ex- 
tended to the death of Alexander the Great ; the Roman, or, 
as it is commonly called, the Augustan age, was included 
nearly wiihin the days of Julius C»sar and Augustus ; the 
third age, or that of the restoration of learning,* subsisted 
during the lives of popes Julius II. and Leo X. ; and the 
fourth a^^e coiuprehended the lei^uis oi l*uais XiV. uud 
queen Anne. 

Q. Who were the principal authors that flourished during 
the Grecian ai^.e ? — A. Herodotus, Horner, Thu(;)dides, 
Xenophon, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes, 
^schines, Lysias, Isocrates, Pindar, iEschyius, Euripides, 
Sophocles, Aristophanes, Menander, Anacreonr Theocritus,, 
Lysippus ; and the artists Apelles, Phidias, and Praxiteles. 

0. Mention those of the Homan or Augustan age. — A. 
Catullus, Lucretius, Terence* , Virgil, Horace, TibuUus» 
Propertiusi Ovid» Phadrus* Cttsar» Cicero, Livy, Sallust, 
Yarro, aii4 VHruvius* 

Q« Who were those of the third aj'c? — A, Ariosto, 
Tasso, Sannazarius, Vida, Machiavel, Guicciardini, Davila, 
Erasmus, Piiul Jovius^ and the artists Micliael Augelo,. 
Baphael, aiid Titian. 

Q. Who were those of the fourth age ? — A. In France, 
Corneille, Racine, De lletz, Moliere, Boileau, Fontaine, 
Baptiste, Rousseau, Bossuet, Feuelon, Bourdaloue, Pascal, 
Malebranche, Massillon, Bruyere, Bayle, FontenelJe, and 
Vertoi; in£nglaad« Drydeo, Pope, Addison, Prior, Swift, 
Bvnell* Arbuthnot* Congreve, Otway, Young, Rowe, 
Atterbury, Shaftesbury, BoUngbroke, Tillotson, Temple^ 
Boyle* Locke, Newton, and Clarke 
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Q. Who are the oldest authors of whom we have any 
account? — A, The writers of the Scriptures; Sanchoni* 
atho, the PiMenidan; and Manctho, tbe Eg^^tian. 

Q, Who are the men to whom science is most indebted ? 
^A. Bacon« Locke» and Newton. 

Who is considered the Mher of poetrj^^***^* Homer* 

Q. Who of history?— il. fletodotos. 

Q« Who of physic?-— il« Hippocfates. 

Q. Why are thefte learned men so called?— if* Becaase 
their works on the respective sciences of whldl they 
treated are the oldest extant. 

Q. What particular honour did Alexander pay to the 
metriory of Homer? — A. Every night he caused the Iliad 
and Ocfyssey to be placed under his pillow, with liis sword, 
in a goidea casket» enriched with stones of inestimable 
value. 

Q. What other particular honour was paid to the me* 
mory of Homer? — A. The states of Argos sent a solemn 
deputation* every five years, to oflfer libations to th^ tomb 
which contained the venerated remains of this poet, in the 
island of Chios. 

Q. Who were the grsatest philosophers of antiquity-^ 
A. Socrates and Ftato. 

Who of modem times ?— ^. Bacon and Locke. 

Q. Mention the most celebrated mathematicians of an- 
tiquity. — A. Archimedes and Euclid. 

Q. Which are those of modern times? — A. Newton, 
La Lande, and La Place. Black, Fourcroy» and Davy 
are the most distin^ruished chemists. 

Q. Who were the most ancient poets of whom history 
makes mention ? — A, Orpheus, Linns, and Mussu8« who 
flourished about thirteen centuries before the Christian eta. 

q. When did Homer and Hesiod live }—A. About aiwi 
eentnnes before the Christian era. 

Q. When Alcftus and Sappho?— il. The beginning of 
the seventh century before tiie Ohrntfam enu 

What peraons» iUnstrious ibr thrtr lenmtnff, flouiMied 
dnringihe dxth century before that epoch?— jfl Jeremiah, 
the prophet; ^sop, the fabulist; the Ghrecian philoso- 
phers Solon, Thales, Anaximander, and Diogenes; the 
Persian philosopher Zoroaster ; the poets Bion and An^ 
ereon ; and the comedian Thespis. 
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Q. Who during the fiith century? — A, The Greek 
pbUasapbers Heraclitus, Zeno, DeiM«ritii«i and thm 
Chinese philosopher Confudas; the poets fitnonidtt* 
jEschylus, Pindar, Euripidat* aod Sophodes ; the matha^ 
maftieiatt MaHw; PhidiMt Ike eoriplor; and Herododiii, 
the hialoiiaii. 

Q, Who during the fourth cetttery ^-^^ Tht historlanfl 

Thucydides, Xenophon, Theopompus, and Ctesias; the 
philosopherR Socrates, Plato, Democritus the Abderite, 
Diogenes, Aristotle, and Fyrrho; the orators Lysias, 
Isocrates, ilischines, and Demosthenes; Aristophanes, the 
comic poet; Hippocrates, the phyaiiiian ; and the paiatera 
Zeuxis and Apelles. 

Q. Who during the third century? — A, The matho« 
maticiana SSuelid, Apolkmius, aad Archimedes; Pmxiteles, 
liie aculptor; the poele Mcnaatov Oail fawap h Q S, TImo- 
critos, and Lycophron; ZoiloB» the eiilfe; the bistorim 
Beraeus, Manethot and Fabiua Pfoter ; and the phikieo* 
phers Epicurus, Zeno the younger, and Cleauthes. 

Q. Who during the second century?— -4. The poets 
Apollonius Rhodius, Plautus, Bion, Moschus, Ennius, 
and Terence; the philosophers Uipparchus and Car- 
neades; the historians Portius Cato and Polybius; the 
grammariana Aristarchus and Apoilodoma; md the ilUia- 
trious Pkilepcemeu. 

Q. Who during the fiiet oentmyf^. Tke omlm 
HorteiUMis and CiesM>; tlM paela Lneretius, Catidiust 
I^Qpertius, Virgil, and Horace ; the historians DMomi 
lioibM, Ankra Hirtius, Salluat, and Comdios Nepos; VU 
tlUvius, the architect ; and Julius Caisar and Junius Brutus. 

Q. Mention those persons who were illustrious for their 
learning during the first century of the Christian era. — 
A, Seneca, the moral philosopher; the poets Phaedrus, 
Ovid, Tibullus, Persius, Lucan, Silius Italicus, Valerius 
Flaccttfl^ Jdarti&I, and Statius; the historians Dionysins 
HaticaMiaeaettHi^ Cuitkw, Josephus, and Tactlna) 
the natoiBl historians Columella nnd Plmy the cUer^ 
Osknst ti» physician $ 4he geographem fltrabo* Ponpo* 
ahn and IsMonMl; ^WnUHan. the milor; nod 

Chrysostom, tiie Christian father. 

Q. Those of the second century. — A. Florus, Sue- 
tonius, Arnan, iElian, Appian. Pausanias, Justin, and 
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Herodiaii; the epistolist Pliny the youn/;er ; Phitftrcb, 
Epictetus, M aximus Tyrius, AuUis GelUoSy Liician, and 
Plotinus, the philosophers ; Juvenal, the poet ; Ptolemy^ 
the geographer; the Christian fiithers Jastin Martyr* 
Polycarp, andTertuiliaa; Diopbavtes, tha mathematiciao; 
and Galen,' the phydciaa 

Thoae of tne tUird century. -^il. The hisCoriaBa, 
Hegisippus, JuHus AlrieanmH and IVillio; the poeta 
Dionysius, Cato, and Oppian ; the Christian fathers 
Clemens of Alexaudria, On^en, and Cyprian ; Lon|2^iiius, 
the rhetorician ; Dio^rcnes Laertius* Diou Cassius, and 
the Roman jurist i )l{)ian. 

Q. Those of the toiu th century. — A, The poets Hiero- 
cles, Ossian, and Claudian ; I^usobius, Eutropius, Vege- 
tius, and Arnmianus Marceliinus, the historians; the 
Chriatian fiohers Lact8ntiu»» Si. Athanasius* St Baall, and 
Gregory Nazianzen. 

Q. Thos^e of the fifth eenlury — ^. The Christiai 
fathers St ChryMatooi, St JerotM, St Cyril, and St Pa* 
trick; the hialoriansOnMiuaamlZoiiaaiM; andlfaorobitta. 

Q. ThoM of the sixth cenluiy.-t— if . Proclus and Boa- 
tfahis, philosophars ; . Tatlus, Procopias, Oildas, and 
Gregory of Tours, historians; and the celebrated Roman 
general Belihanus. • 

Q. Those of the sevciUli. — A. Augustine, the monkj 
and Mahomet, the false prophet. 

Q Those oi the eighth.—^. Bede and Alcuin, the 
historians. 

Q, Those of tlie ninth. — A. Eginharithe histarian* and 
Uie illnstrious Alfred the Great. 

Q. Those of the eleventh. — A. Guido Arctino, the 
Biosidan; Saidas, the learned lexicogji^her ; Guido of 
Afltdens, the poet ; and ATieenna, the Arabian physidaOr 

Q. Thoae of the twdfth.<--M<. William of Jialmsbary* 
Oeofliy of M onmonthi Oiraldua Cambrenaist and Hw^ 
den, historians ; and Abelard and fidoiaa« ftinoaa fer their 
epistolary correspondence. 

Q. Tliose of the thirteenth.— -4. The pliilosopiiers 
Roger Bacon, Albertus Maofnus, and St. Thomas Aqiinias; 
the historians Peter of lilois and Matthew of Paris ; 
Cimabue, the ])ainter; and the poets Gaullier of Cha- 
tiiioa and Wiiiiaiu oi iinltmiy. 
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C. Those of the fourteenth.-—.^. John Scotus, the 
gframtnarian^ JLilly, the philosopher ; Joinville, Matthew 
of Westminster, Henry Knig hton, and Froissart, hiatimaiiB; 
* J>aiite^ Ali^hieri, Petrarch, Boccace^ and «r John Oower, 
poets ;. and Wicklif^, the reformer* 

Q. Those of the fifteenth^-^, Chaoeer and Roiriej,' 
poelB ; Walringfaam and Monstrelaty hiaCorians ; Thomaa 
i Kempts; Reg^omontanait (ke jaatronomer; and FwA 
and Caxton, printers. 

Q, Tiiose of the sixteenth. — A. Philip de Comines, 
Fabian, Macli avel, Guicciardini, Olcuis iVlaguus, Sleidaii, 
Buchanan, and Polydore Virgil, historians ; Ariosto, Vida, 
Caro, Tasso, Camoens, Buchanan, and Spenser, poets ; 
Raphael, Durer, Leonard i da Vinci, Michael Angelo,Titian» 
Veronese, painters; the two Stephens and Aldus, printers; 
Leland, the antiquary; MekmcthoOt Zuinglius, Martin 
liuther, Calvin, and Kuox» reformers; Paracelsus and 
JUnacre, physicians^ l$oaUg«r» the critic; FsUadIo the 
architect; sir Thomas More, Enumiis, Copemiciis, Ra- 
belais, Gesner, Montaigne, and Hooker, philosophers ; 
and Martin liucer. 

Q. Those of the seventeenth. — ^^.TychoBrahe, Kepler, 
Galileo, Napier, Bacon lord Vcrulam, Des Cartes, Gas- 
sendi, Spinosa, Hobbes, Boyle, and Puti'endorf, philoso- 
phers ; De Thou, sir Walter Raleigh, Camden, Marianna, 
Davila, Strada, Bentivoglio, Clarendon, and M«zeray» 
historians; Shakspeare^ hoptz de Vega, Ben Jonson^ 
Maasinger, Ueiasiii8»- Scamni» Cowley, Moliere, Milton» 
Butler, Otway, the two Comeilles, Waller, Racine^ La 
lV>nta]ne, and Dryden, poets ; Camcci, Ruheiis» Vandyke, 
Poussin, and Le Brun, painters ; Vossius, the critic ; Stow, 
Spelman, Stlden, aiid Gronovius, antiquarieji ; Inigo 
Jones, the architect , Casaubon, Cervantes, Usher, W. 
Harvey, sir Matthew Ilu'e, and sir William Temple. 

Q. Those of tlie eii^hteenth century. — A. Tiie philoso- 
phers Locke, Cassini, Malebranche, Leibnitz, sir Isaac 
Newton, lord Bolingbroke, lord Kames, D*Alembert, and 
Montesquieu; the poets Boiieau, Priorf Gay, Pope» 
Thomson, Fonlenelle, Shenstone, Churdnll, Young» 
iJcenside, Oray, Lytiletbn, Goldsantli, VoHaire* Roua*> 
seao, Armstrong, Matastasio» Johnson* Glover, Bumap 
Mickle, Logan, Warton, sir William Jones, SlieridaBy 
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Cowper, Darwia, Beattie, and Chalterton ; the biitoriiiiis 
Bol^ Rapin, Hooke, Gibbon, ifame, Robert^i^ aad 
H^nry ; the roilliitnaticians Sanderson^ iiaUqf* MaoUwin, 
De MAim» SiMcm. £iikr, avi Wariag ; lh» veWtael air 
Christopher Wren ; theaatiquaiia» Gme; HkB physjeiam 
Sloaae, Mead, and HtmtoF; fkm painlers OaiiislipnHiKi: 
and Reynolds ; the musician Handel ; the comedians Gar* 
rick and Siddons; Bossuet, Fenelon, Shatlesbury, Dacier, 
Addison, Swift, Harheyrac, Watts, Harvey, Richardsoo^ 
Fieldini^-, Smollett, Chesterfield, Buffbn, Adam Smith* 
Price, Burke, Lavater, Blair, Prie&tley, f raAkiui» f alf|^ 
Poiaoii» Giiiiibeflaad* aad UomeTooka* 



PHILOSOPHY. ' 

Q. What is the meaning of the word philosophy? — 
The love or pursuit of knowledge and wisdom. 

Q. Who was the first person who assumed the title of 
philosopher? — A. Pythaoforas; who declininn^ the title of 
Witet \% hich had been givea to his predecessors, Thales, 
Pherecydee* and others, contented biiatal f wHk the title of 
philosopher; tiMiia» thefirtend or lover of wisdom. 

Itttoi bow maay Imiiohea u phttoaaplqr divided^ 
A. lato-fiiitt. FInrt, natapbyiioBl philosophy; seoondly; 
Bieiital or iiiteikeiiial phUopuiihyi tUnUy, physioal or - 
natural pUloaophy; and tomMkft ntani or etUfai pM* 

losophy. 

Q. Of what does metaphysical pliilosophy tr^t?—- ^. 
Of the Deity and his attributes. 

Q. Of what does mental or intellectual philosopiiy 
treat? — A. Of the laws of our mental frame, whereby we 
discover the ori^ of our various modes and habte of 
tfiought and feoUag ; how they opanie on ona anothar; 
and how they are anltivated and raprisBed. 

Q. Oi wlwt does physical or Mnval pUlosoplqr tmii 
Physioal or natiual philosophy ia dividad i«lo «a(- 
psriosental snd machanioal philosophy. BxpisiaMNit4 
philosophy inquires iaio dia Taridiis appearances aiid phe* 
nomeaa of nature, and by experimental observation de- 
duces its laws, the oroperties and powers of bodiaSt wd 
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ihe\r actions upon each other. Mechanical philosophy 
explains the |»heaom«aa of nature ou Ibe pctacipks of 
■lechanics. ' » 

Q. Of what does moral or ethical philosophy treat? 
Moral philosophy, or ethic% is ibe acience €( man* 
nara and duty. It coatamplalea hunaii nature, ila woxA 
powafa and cQniiaetiona» and from them- it deduces (ha 
laws of aetion» whieh conduce to tha happiness of menu 

Q. How many systems of philosophy have been jiro* 
pagtited in the world? — A, Nine. 

Q. MtiUion them. — A. 1st, The Epicurean ; 2dly, the 
Corpuscular; Sdly, ilie Platonic; 4thly, the Stoic ; 5thly« 
the Pythagorean; 6thly, the Socratic; 7thly, Aristotelean» 
or the Peripatetic; tithiy, the Cartesian; and dthly, tha 

l>Jevvtonian. 

Q, What did the Epicurean philosophy teach?— ^. It 
tanght that happiness, or the supreme food, consisted in 
pleasare. Its founder waa £picarus, an Athenian* 

Q« What did the Corpuacnlar philosophy teach 
That all bodies are composed of minnte corpuscles or 
stoma. This system at preaent flomriabea under the nam^ 
of the mei^ianical phiknophy. 

Q. What did the Platonic syston teach ?—A. The exist- 
ence of one Supreme God ; the immortality of the soul ; 
the resurrection of the dead ; the everlasting reward of 
righteousness; and the punishment of sin. Its author, 
Plato, also taug-ht, that the world was created by the. Logos 
or Word ; and that through knowled<^e of the Word mea 

live happily oa earth, and obtain eternal felicity here- 
afier. 

What were the tenets of the Stoic philosophy? — A 
The Stoics believed in oao God, whom they denominsAed 
Mind, Fata, Jupiter, Ae. ; and in the future existence ol 
tbeaonU Wisdm they pkmd in the abaenca of all paasioii 
and perturbation of mind; and the wise man they deemed 
die only great and happy man. Z^eno waa the founder of 
this sect. They were called Stoics, from the Greek word 
Uoa^ a porch, or portico^ the place where Zeuo generally 
•taught his disciples. 

Q, What were the peculiar doctrines of the Pythagorean 
philosophy? — A. Pythu^oras, the founder, described the 
I>aity as one, incorru|>tiy^ iavisibla being ; he assa r ted 
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the Immbrtalhy of the 8ouI ; mtd taught the doetritte of m 
eoperintending Providenee. One of che'leeditig featuvee 
of the Pytha^rean systeimwu the doctrine of the 

inetempsychesis, or transmigration of souls; a doctrine 
founded ou the supposition that a soul once tainted could 
never return to the Deity, from whom it first emanuted, 
till it had arisen, by decrees commensurate to its tnerit, 
to the animation of a body worthy of a uaiua with its 
Creator. 

Q. What were the tenets of the Socratic philosophy ? 
—A* The principal tenet of -the Socratic philosophy, io- 
stituted by Socrates the 'Athenian* the ^fonnder of moral 
philosophy in Greece, and who died a martyr to the cause 
of natural religion f^tnst Pagnntsm, consisted In the doc* 
trine of the immortality of the soul. This illustrious 
philosopher taup^ht the perfectiou of a Supreme Being", 
from whom he deduced the government of the universe. 

Q, What does the Peripatotic philosophy teach? — 
This system, which was taught and establislied by Aristotle, 
and from him is also called the Anstoteiian philosophy, 
acknowledged the dignity of haman nature, and placed 
the, chief good in the due exercise of the moral and iotd^ 
lectual faculties. The votaries of this system were called 
peripatetics, or walkers, because they disputed walkincr in 
the iyceum, or school ; but in all their other points the doc- 
trines of Aristotle were false and inconclusive, and have 
consequently been exploded, after having enthralled 
the human mind iu their mazes for nearly two thousand 
years. 

Q. What are the peculiar features of tiie Cartesian 
philosophy?—^. The peculiar distinction of the CartesiaQ 
philosophy consists in applying geometry to physics, and 
accoimting for natural phenomena from the laws of me- 
chanics. The founder of this system was Ren< des Cartes, 
a native of Brittany, in France, and who flourished about 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

Q, What is the distinguishing feature of the Newtonian 
philosophy ? — A. The grand and distinguishins: feature of 
this system, which is founded on tlie hnsis oi reason anf*' 
truth, is tlie great principle of universjil nravitv. Thi^ 
PysU'in, wliicfi was rather demonstrated than discoverea 
bv the illustrious Newton, is also called the New Philo- 
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sophy, in opposition to the Cartesiao» the Peripatelk, and 

the ancient Corpuscular systems. 

Obs. Besides these systems, are the Sceptic, the Cynic, the Cyrenaic, 
and Academic systems. Tlie ductrines and opinions of the Sceptics, 
called also PjTrhouism, from iu» author Fyrrho, consisted in doul'tiiv^ 
of every thing, iu athrming authing, and in keeping the judgment m 
suspense on every thing. The Cynica valued themselves on a contempt of 
miftttSnxtmiptwrn^^ .CMFihis ieetwuDiogeoM. TbslMniic 
taete of u» Cyrenaic sect were unfriendly to vittue and (he wel&ra 3 
iocwiy. ^e Academic sedi which took its name from the ^rove Aca- 
dcmns, near Athensi nm itnuirkahte for their lahour and cautba in 
their researches. 



CUaONOLOQY. 

Q. What is the meaning of the word Chronology ?— 
A. That science which has tor its subject the doctrine of 
time, and is derived from the two Greek words cArOJiotand 
^flgofy which signify, a description of time 

Q. How is time in civilized nations divided ?—A. Into 
years, months, weeks* days, minutes, and seconds. 

Q. What is meant by a year?— The fime which the > 
earth takes to revotve round the sun. 

Q. What is the len^h of the year? — A, Three hun- 
dred and sixty- five days, five hours, forty- eight minuteSt 
and iorty-eiglii stconcLs. 

Q, Wluit is meant by the terms "a natural year" and 
•* a eivil year?*' — A. A natural year is the period which the 
earth takes to revolve round the sni\ ; a civil \ear consists 
of only 365 days, without the odd hours and minutes. 

Q What are the various denominations given to the 
word year?'' — A, It is variously called the solar or tro- 
|Hcal year, the sidereal year, the lunar year» the civil yeart 
iand the bissextile year. 

Q. What is the length of the solar or tropical year?~ 
A Three hundred and stxty-five days* five hours, forty«» 
eight minules, and forty-eight seconds. 

Q. Of the sidereal year? — A. Three hundred and sixty 
five days, six hours, nine minutes, and fourteen seconds 
and a half 

Q. Of the lunar year? — A. Three hundred and fifty- 
/our days, eight hours, forty-eight minutes, and thirty-six 
seconds. 
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Q. Of tbe civil year?— ul. Three hundred end sixqr-lhrt 

days. 

Q. Of the bissextile or leap jear? — A, Three hundred 
and sixty-six days. 

Q. Why dotis the leap or bissextile year consist of one 
day more than the civil or common year? — A. Because as 
every year, or the course of the earth round the sun, con- 
sIsU of nearly -six hours more than 365 days, at ihe^nd of 
every fonrtb year» om whole day is added to the month oi 
Felmiary> in order to keep the seasons to correspond with 
tbe calendar. 

Q« Why is the leap year called bissextile? — A. From 
the two Latin words kU^ twfee^ and msrHHi, belonging to 

the sixth; because the Romans reckf)ncd the sixth of their 
calends of March, which corresponded to our 24th of 
February, twice over every fuurth year. 

Q. Flow do you know when any n iven year is or is not 
leap year? — A. By dividing the given year by four; if no- 
thing remains, the given year is leap year ; bat if there be 
any remainder, soCb remainder ahows the nnmberof yeafs 
after leap year. 

Q, Has tbe year always conslsled of the same number 
of days?— J. No; among the Romans H consisted of 
onTy 804 days, tiTl the time of Nnma Pompilius, who 

increased it by fifty additional days. Julius Caesar, with 
the assistance of Sosigenes, a learned Egyptian astrono- 
mer, extended it to 365 days and a quarter, being nearly 
its true duration. 

Q. How did Julius Caesar correct the disagreement 
which had taken place between the calendar and the sea- 
sons, by the erroneoas method of calculation which had 
been In use among his predecessors?—^. By making tfaa 
first year of his calculation to consist of fifteen monttaih or 
445 days. This year, on account of its length and olject» 
is called ^* tke year ofcmj^ttton!^ 

Q. By what names are the reformation of the calendar 
by Julius Cicsar known in history? — A, By those of tlie 
Julian Style, or the Old Style, 

Q, Was the Julian or Old Style found to be perfectly 
correct? — A. No: as the Julian year was made to con- 
sist of 365 days 0 hours, which exceeds the solar year by 
11 minutes ; aiid as this excess, in 131 years, was foood 
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to amoiiiii to a whole day; iu the year 1582, ten dayi 
woro 8op];n%ssed in the oioiitli of October, and in orSet 
tfi«t no variation niig^i oeeur a^tn in the ealandflr, it wai 
ordained tlMt tbree days shoidd be left out Id «v«ry 'torn 
himdred yean ; by which the exeem of eleven iiilniit«s 
yearly aecQinoliiliiigy makitiy one day fa 184 yeai«» ia 
justed thus: after tbe year 10IH>, erery hfindiredtfi year 
(which, in the Julian lorm, woald be leap year or bissex- 
tile) should bc> reckoned a common year of 365 days; but 
the 400th to be of 366 days. The years 1700, 1800, 1900, 
therefore were ordaiiied to be conunon, the year 2000 
bissextile, and so on. By tiiis simple method, the differ- 
ence of a single day cannot happen in lebs than 26,800 
years. 

Q, By what name is this correction of the calendar 
known? — A, By that of the GtigaHan, or New Btyiti 
bein^ made by order of Pope Gregory XIII. 

it* Cm yon teli me how the new style was recefrod by 

Ae varidtta natiena of Enrope?— il» The Calholio ataiea 

ndopled ft atinoet as soon aa h was in oae at llnnio$ and 

by degrees ft became general in the Piroteatiint eeontriea* 

In England H was legnlined In the year 1758, by a statute 

in the reigti of George III. Russia still uses the old style 

Obs. To couform the Russian dates to those of the other Kurupeau 
nations, they aie eno^ssed like fcactioDs, whose numeratois point out 
the day of tb awnm jiccotdiae to the Oregonan ealendar, aod denmni* , 
naton the day of tiie tame or wragoing month according to the andcal 
calendar. For example, these fractions f f March, signify an event to 
have happened in Russia the 11 th of March : to signify an event which 
happened the 21st of Dmaiber, 1774» the loUowing is the oode^ 
1 January^ 1775. 

21 December, 1774. 

Q. Who first discovered the imperfection of the Jnlian 
i^f )e ? — A, Bede and Baeon» nativea ot* England. 

Q. When doea Che year begtn?*-^^. On the Aral of 
Janonry, called New Tear'a Day. 

Haa the time of die oommeneement of the yeenr 
been theeAme at all times and among all nations?— -tii. 
No : the ancient Chaldean and £g:yptian years were dated 
from the autumnal equinox. The ecclesiastical year of 
the Jews began in sprinnr ; but in civil atiairs they retained 
the epoch of the Eg-yptians. The Chinese and Japanese 

yean begin with the new moon ueare&i to the winter woi 
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slice. Some of the Grecian states computed froni the 
vernal equinox, others Irom the autunaial equinox, and 
others from tlie suuiiuer trupic. The year of lluiiuilus 
commeucetl in March ; that of Numa in January. The 
Turks and Arabs date the year from the i6lli of July ; and 
the Church of Home lias fixed New Year*s day on the 
Sunday that corresponds with the full moon of the same 
season. The Venetians, Florentines, and Pisans in Italy, 
and the inhabitants of Treves in Germany, begin their 
year at the vernal equinox. The aneieut clergy reckoned 
the year from the 25th of March ; and this method was 
observed in Britain, until the introduction of the new style 
in the year 1752 ; after which the year commenced on the 
6rst of January 

Q, Have all nations computed time in the same man- 
ner? — A. No: The ancient Greeks computed by olym- 
piads, which were a space of four years; the iiomaus 
from the building: of the city of Rome; but the ordinary 
mode of computing time among the western nations of 
Europe is from the Christian era. The Turks compute 
from the Ueglra or flight oi Mahomet; and the Jews from 
the creation oi the world : which latter method of calcu* 
iation was followed by the Christians until above 500 
years after the commencement of the Christian era. 

Q. Who first introduced the practice of calculating 
4om tiie commencement of the Christifui era?-^^. Thw 
Roman abbot Dionysius, 532 A. D, ; but the inventor 
erred in his calculations ; nor was his error discovered for 
upwards of six centuries ailers'. aids, when it was deniua- 
strated to be cU iicient four years of the true period. But 
as the alteration of the systeu), which had been adopted 
by nearly all Europe, would have occasioned incalculable 
inconveniences in civil and ecclesiastical affairs, the error 
was, by general consent, suffered to remain, and we con- 
tinue to reckon from what is called the vulgar era,, whicb 
wants four years and six days of the true Christian epoch. 
The computation of time from the Christian era was not 
made use of in historical worilca (ill the middle of the 
eighth century. 

Q. How many months make a yesr?-*-^. Twelve calen- 
dar, or thirteen lunar 

Q. What is meant by a calendar month ? —A. That time 
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or aomber of days specified by the lawe or elvU insthis- 
tiooe of any natiou or eociety. 

Q. What 18 meaot by a lunar month ?^A* That time 
which the moon takes to revolve round the earth. 

Q. How many days are in a calendar month? — A, 
Some have thirtv-oue days, some thirty, and one has but 
twenty-eight, except in leap ^ears, wiieu it has twenty 
nine. 

Q. Which are the nionths which have thirty-one days? 
— A. January, March* May, July, August, October, and 
Decennber 

Q. Mention those which have only thirty days.— if. 
A|>riU June, September, and November* 

Q* What is that month called which has only twenty- 
eight days? — A* February. 

Q. How many days constitute a lunar month ? — A. For 
the ordinary purposes of life it consists of iweiity-cio:hi , 
days; but in truth it is only twenty-seven days, seven 
hours, forty-three minutes, and five secoiuis. 

Q. What is meant by the term solar month ? — A. That 
time which the sun occupies in passing through a sign of 
the ecliptic. 

Q. Vrom what did the months derive their names ?^ 
A. January, from Janus, one of the Roman divinities, be* 
cause on one side the first day of January looked towards 
the new year, and on the other towards the old one, 
• February, from Februalis, a name of Juno, who pre- 
sided over the purifications of women, which took place in 
this month ; or from Felii ua, a feast celebrated in honour 
of the shades or manes of deceased persons. 

March, from Mars, the cfod of war, whom Romulus 
supposed to have been his father, and thereibre conse* 
erated the hrst month of his year to him. 

April, from aperio, to open ; because the earth in this 
month begins to open her bosom for the production of 
tegetabiea. 

May was so called by Romulus, in honour of the se^ 
nators and nobles of his city, who were called majores^ 

elders. 

June, so called by the same lei^islator, in honour of the 
Roman youth (in honorem jimiorumjt who had served in 
he wars. 

I 

♦ 
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July was so called from Julius the surnaine of Caesar, 
the RoniaTi dictator. Formerly it was called Quintilis, h4 
being the tittkimuiiUi in Uie Jiooum calendar aa aatabiiaiied 
by Romuliia* 

August was ao called in honour of Augustus Cmm^ 
the iirat Aomaa empefor. In the calendar of RomiiliM It 
waa called Sestilis» as bebg thaaixth month the ancient 
Roman year. 

September, October, November, and Deeember derive 
their names from their being the seventh, eighth, ninth, 

unci teiith months in the old Roman calendar. 

Q How many weeks make a )ear?-~yl. Fifty-two. 

Q. From what do the days of the week derive their 
names? — A. From the seven planets. 

Q, How many days make a year? — A. Three Imndred 
and sixty-tive days make a common or civil year, and three 
hondred and sixty-six a leap year. 

Into what terms is a day divided? — A, Into those of 
natural or civil, and artificial. The natural or civil day la 
alao called the astrottomical day. 

Q. What is the length of a day 9^A. A natural or eivll 
day consists of twenty-four hours, that is, one complete 
levolotion of the earth on its axis ; an artlfldal day con« 
sists of that space of time contained between the sun*a 
rising and st uiiig". 

Q. When does the day bepfin ? — A. From midnifrht. 

Q. Has the time of tiie coiiunencement of the day been 
the same among all nations? — A. No: by the ancient 
Bahylonians, Syrians, Persians, nnd Indians, the bei^in- 
ning of the day was computed from sun-rise. The civil 
day of the Jews began from sun-rise, and their sacred one 
fiom sun*set ; which latter mode of computing the day 
was fo^'^'wed by the Athenians, Arabs, ancient Gauls, and 
otiier nathMM of ancient Europe. The Bohemians, Sile- 
siana, the Chtnese, and most of the eastern nations, begin 
the day at sun-rising. The Mahometans reckon from one 
twilight lo another; but astronomers compute the day 
from midnight, which is now In use among all the modem 
nations of Europe, excej t tlic Italians, whose day com- 
Miences at some indeterminate j)eriod after micbiisfht ; in- 
formation of which is s^iven by a printed calendar, which 
announces the time when noon hegios at stated periods. 
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Into whftt paiiB k « day divided ^-^-^iL lain tvcOty- 

Ibar hours. 

Q. What arc the divisious of au hour? — J, Into mi- 
nutes and seconds. 

Q. How iiKiiiy niiimtes make an hour? — ji. Sixty. 
Q» How many seconds make a minute?— -4. Sixty. 

Q. Uow maoy yeara make a ceatury ?— Uqi; huu* 
dred. 

0. What is meant by the term an epoch? — A, Any 
point or period of time from which events are dated; aa 
Ibe creation of the mrldt the birth of Jesus Christ, &iu 

4l What by an era? — A. A portion of time from one 
mnaiUble event to another; as» the Chriatiaa era is the 
mmber of yeara which liave dapaed firatti the birth of 
Jesua Christ to the present time. 

Q. What by a cycle? — A. A period of time in which 
the same revolution begins again j as ihube ui the buu and 
moon. 

Q. liat hy an epact ? — A, The number of days added 
to the hinar year, to make it equal to the aolax year, in 
Otrder to find its age. 

Q. What is the use of the cycles of the sun and n)oon?~ 
A, To show what day Easier and other remackabU feasts 
will fall for any period to come* 

Q. What is the cycle of the moon ? — A. A apace of nine- 
laeB yeara, in which the conjunctions and appearaucea of 
Ibal planet are nearly the aame aa tbey wefe ninateen 
years before. 

Q. What is the cydb of the sun 7— A. It is a revolution 

of twenty-eio^ht years. 

Q. What is meant by a jubilee? — A, The return of 
every fifty yesrs. 

Q, How many years make an iipe? — A. One hundred* 

Q, What are the four seasons oi the year? — A. SpriJOg* 
iSuma)er, Autumn, and Winter. 

Which are the four quarters of the year?*— The 
Springy quarter, the Summer quarter* the AuUinin quarter« 
and the Winter quarter. 

Q. When does the Spring quarter commence ? — A. On 
tbeSlatoflfardi. 

Q. When does the Summer quarter commence?-* J. 
On the Slst of June. 
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9« WImb does the Atilmnii qasrier mammet—A. On 
the Slst of Septembfir, 

Q. When does the Winter quarter commenee 9— il* On 
the 82d of December, which is called the winter solstice* 

being that day when the sini*s distance from the zenith of 
the place is the i^reatest ; and it ends on the 2Ulli of 
JVIarch, when its distance is mean between the greatest and 
the least, that is, at the time of the equinox. 

Q. Which are quarter days? — A. Lady Day, Midsum- 
mer Day, Michaelmas Day, and Christmas Day. 

Q. In what month, and on what day oi' the month, does 
each quarter day happen ?~^. Lady Day falls on the 25th 
of Marc'h» Midsommer Day on the 24th of June, Michael* 
mas Day on the 29th of Septeinl)er» and Christmas Day 
on the 25th of December* 

Q. MThich is the longest day in tlie year?— ^« The 
Slst of June. 

Q. Which is the shortest day in the year?— ^. The Slat 

of December. 

Q, What are the lengths of the longest and the shortest 
day? — A. The lon^-est is about, sixteen hours, and the 

shortest about eii;lit hours lonpr. 

* Q, When tiie lenirth of the day aiid niirht equal all 
over the world?— ^. On the 21st of March, and (he 22d 

of September 

Q, In wliat pari of the world are the days and nights of 
equal lengths throughout the year?— ^. In those countries 
which lie immediately under the Equator. 

Q. Into what terms is a day diTided? — A, Into the 
terms natural and artifictal. 

Q. What is meant by a natural day?— il. The time 
from noon to noon, or from midnight to midnight. It 
consists of twenty-four hours, and is used in astronomical 
and twiiitical calculations. It is also called the civil or 
astroiiniiiieal day. 

Q. What is meant by the artificial day ? — A* The time 
between the rising and the setting of the sun. 

Q. How many days are in a week ?— ^4. Seven. 

Q, Has the week consisted of seven days among all na» 
tions?— No: the Greeks divided their week into por- 
tions of ten days ; the Chinese into those of fllteen ; and 
the Mexicans into thirteen days. 
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Q What days are those called the dogniays?— The 
days between the 19lh of July and the 28th oi' August. 

Q. Why are they so called? — A. Because the ^eat doji^- 
star ill the heavens w^us observed by the aucic^uts to rifle 
aad set with liiti buu during; that {)eriod. 



A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

ov 

EVENTS, DISCOVERIES) AND INVENTIONS, FROM TOS 

CREATION OF THE WORLD TO THE YKAR iiJ5U. 

B.O. 

4004. The Wodd created. 

2348. The universal Ueluge, which continued 377 days. 

2247. The buildiDf of the towvr of Babel, aad the J^t^fmsm ctf nan- 

kind. 

1897. Sodona and Gomorrah destroyed by tire. 

1519, The introduction ot liie use oi' letters into Greece by Cadmus. 

1491. The departure ul the children oi Israel from the laad of Egypt, 

1^63* The Argonautic expedition. 

1193. The aiega of Troy eommeneed. 

1 148. David reigned sole kinj^ of IsraaL 

885. Promulgation ofLycurgus's laws at LacedwIIOD. 

869. Foundation of Carthage by Dido. 

753 Fo\indation of Rome by Romtilu^. 

63d. Byzantium (now Constaatiaople) founded by a coiox^ of Athe* 

niaiig. 

672. Cunabat between the Uoratii and Curiatii, 

624. Draco promulgates bia code of laws at Athens. 

9Mm The elrcomiiaTigattoQ of Africa by the PbcBniciani* 

M» The eommeiicenient of the Jewisn captivity, by the conquest ok 

Jerusalem by Nebuchadnesaar, and the canyiag away oftha 

Jews captive to Babylon. ' ^ 
548. CrcBsus conquered by Cyras. 
509. The constil ir government established at Rome. 
490* The battle of Marathon, in which the 1,000.000 Persian'?, unuer 

Darius, were defeated by 10,000 Grecians, undei Miltiadea. 
4B0« The straits of ThermopyisB defended by Leonidas and hia 300 

Spttxtans; and the sea^battle of Saiamiaiin which the Persiao 

fleet, commanded hy Xerxes, was defeated by Themistodes* 
479. The battle of Platsa, and the naval victory of Mycale, on the 

game day, in which the Persians, under XemSi wciedefeatoif 

by the Athenifins undrr ArisiidcS* 
499. Dictator tirst appointed at Rome. 
493. Tribunes of tiie people first instituted at Roma. 
483. Questors iii st chosen at Rome. 

449. Decemviri appointed at Home, and the Icwi of the Twelve IkUea 
compiled* 

4^ Iditary tribunes instituted at Rome, 
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B. C. 

437. The (li);iuty •fotnittr established atRott«. 

43 L The Peloponnesian wwr between the Atheniane end thelites 

dnpmoniftns, 

4fW. The hihtory of the Old Testament ends about this time. 

401. The celebrated retreat of the ten thuns uid G reeks after the issue 

of the unsuccessful war of tyvru.s the younger, against his 

brother Artaxerxes Memnou, k!og of Persia. The expulsioo 

of the tluitj tyrants fiwn Athene. 
400l The death of Socreteei who wee condemned to drink hemloek 

for hailing spoken dtsrespedfulljr of the pagan deitiee of the 

Athenians. 

390. The battle of Allia, and the iMw^ of Rome by the Gaiils. 
387. Cam i I his raises the siege of RomS} carried oa by the Gauls uader 
Brennus. 

37 i. The battle of T^uctra^ in which the S^uirtans were defested by 

the Theban8, under Kpamiiumdas. 
334. Alwander ft» Gieat mounts the throne of Haeedoot and Ilsihis 

Codonmaus that of Persia* 
322* The dismemheiment of Alexaader^e dominion^ and fheb per* 

titioQ among his generals. 
280* Commencement of the war between the Romans and Pyrrhii% 

king of Epirus. 

264. T!ie firiit Punic war tietween the Komans and Carthaginians 

218. The second Punic wdr begins. 

217. The battle of the lake Tluasymenu^i, and next year that of 

202. The battle of Zama» in which Scipio Africanus compMelf ossi^ 

threw the Carthaginians under Hannibal. 
149. The third Punic war b^ns. 

147. Carthage taken and rased to the ground by Scipio Kmiliaaosi 
ami Corinth by Mumirins ; and Oreeoe reduced to tbecoih 

dition of H Honiaii province. 
133. Tiberius Gracchun, witii \uh partizans, slain, for attempting to 

restrain the power and encroachments of the patricians. 
82. Sylla defeats Marius, and causes himself to be created perpetual 
dictatoih 

79. Sylla's horrid pioeeription and minder of tiie Roman peofJe. 
62. Catiline*s conspiracy. 

55. Romans first invade Britain under Julius Caesar. 

49, Cspsar passes the RiiMcon. and the civil war begina between the 

rival cbii fs, ( .T'>ar and Fompey. 
48. The battle oi Piiars ilia, in which Pompey is defeated. 
46. Caenar causes the Roman calendar to l)e corrected by Sosigeim 

The first Julian ^ear commenced ou January 1st, forty-five 

years B. G* 

44 Cosar assassinsled in the senatfrhensa. 

42. The battle of Philippi $ and the first triumvimln^ namely AngiislHS 

Cassar, Marc Antony, and Lepidus, formed. 
3tf* Alexandria taken* and Egypt reduced into the form of a Rosma 

provi!H-e. 

31. The battle of Actiunii in which Antony and Ckopatia weie 
'bated* 
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27. Augustus Caesar declared emperor of RonM. 
4. Thk Saviour of the Would boro, four years before the 6ra 
from whieh the Chnttiaa method of computatioa commences. 

A. O. 

14. Tiberius sneceedt Augustus as emperor of Rome. 

29« Crucifixion of Jesus Christ, Friday, April 3, at 3 o'clock m* 
His resurrectioiii on Sundajj April 5. His ascension^ Huns- 
day, May 14. 

37. Caligula succeeds Tiberius, 

40. The name of Chriiktiauu £rst given to the disciples of Christ at 

Antioeli* 

41. CiaiBdliHSBee8«diOili0tk. 

61. CarMteoiSy the Britiili Idiigi tanM k dudiit to Bume. 

54. Nero succeeds Claudius. 

62. St. Paul sent boTmd to "Rome. 

§4» Boadiixa, the British queen, defeats the Romans, but, being 
soon after conquered, is put to death ; and the first peise* 
ciiuon of the Christians beginn in the lioman empire. 

68. Gaiba succeeds Nero. 

€9. Ollio soBtiaat MUf VUsffiM^OOw) «id Vespu(ui» Vitri- 
Itos. 

70. Jerusalem taken and destroyed by THUS* 

Tit Titus succeeds Vespasian. Herculaneom ittd FMptfl deelioyed 

by an emotion of Mount Vessftlli* 

81. Domitiau succeerls Titus. 

88. NfrVti succeeds Doiiiitiau. 

d3. The Kecund persecution of the Christians. 

98. Trajan succeeds Nerva. 
114. Thiidpenceiilion of tiM ChristiaiiSi 
117« Adrian so cceeda Tifajam 

llh The Caledoalne having ictoiiq[umA all the seutiiern parts of 
fleetiand from the Romans, Adrian builds a waU between 

Newcastle and Carlisle to repress their incursions. 
130« Adriau rebuilds Jenisalem, mid liaving erected a terftple to 

Jupiter Capitoliiiuii, the Jews xevolt| for which Adrian banishta 

thtim trum Judsea. 
138. Antoninus Pius succeeds Trajan. 
161. MaicoB Attfelina att4 Ludus Veme eneeeed AMMhiu Fhn. 
166. f^DOtlli ps is w Mt ton of the Christiana. 
180. CommcSke aucceed^ Marcus AneliMk 
192. Pertinax su c c e e ds Commodus. 

193* Pidius Julianus, who wascho^^en emperor, having fae^murd^edi 
Septimus Severus ascBuds the Human throne. 
Fifth persecution of the Christians. 
208. Severus visits Britain, and ert^ctu a stone wall) instead of thatef 
earth constructed by Adrian^ from the mouth of the Qydi 
totto Frith efPetth. 
Ml. 0—crila and Oeta sueseed Sefena^ 
. ^17. Macrinua sueoeeda Caracalla. 
218. Heliogabalus succeeds Macrinus. 
222. Atemndcr Sewt«s eaceeeda He te egs fcel ne i 
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235. MaximiBat somedi Alexander Sevenis. 

937# Sixth persecution of thm ChfiitianB. Balbiaut fad Puj^e^iiu 

succeed the Gordians, ' 
238. The two Gordians succeed M;i\iminu». 
244. Philip succeetls Gordian the Xhird* 
247. Deciits succeedn Philip. 
249, Tba seventh persecution of the Christians. 
251. Qattut aueeseds Decius. 

257. The eighth peneeutioa of the ChmtiaDg, 

258. The empire lianned by thiity tynxi!^ twcwwialy* 
268. Claudius eleeted to the Roman empire. 

270. Atirelian succeeds Claudius. 

275* Tacitus, the kuisman of the hist( )n tn of the same iiamt', suc- 
ceeds Aurelian; and in the same year Probus succtafdsi 
Tacitus. 

882* CaiUB and his sonSy Carinus and Numerianus, succeed Probm^ 
284. Dioeleiimi pradaimed empmc, who^ two mn aftwyaidii mbo- 
dates Maadmuuiui as lus ccdleagite* 

290. The ninth persecution of the Christiaus. 

296* Dioclesian and Maximianus abdicate in favour of the tivo 

CflBsars, Constantitis Chlorus and Galeriiia Maxiiniaiiui. 
303, The tenth persecution of the Christians. 
306. Constantine tiie Great begins his reign. 
313. Full liberty granted lu the Christians tu exercise their religiou. 
925. The firbt geueral or cecumenical council held at Nice, on accotml 

of tlM Azian heresyi when tha Niceiia Cmd «aa ooa^KMad 

in Older to settle the eontroveray. 
328* The removal of the seat of empire from Rome to ByianlinBly 

which was from that time cailad Comlantinople» . 

361. Julian begins his reign. 

363. Jovian succeeds Julian. 

364. On the ile ah of Jovian, his successors divided the RumajidO" 

miuious into the empires oi the Kant and the West. 
SSI. The second general council at Constantinople. 
385. Thaempiicaof thaKaatand Waatreuaitefluiidaf Thff^^ 
395. On the daatii of Theodoaiuay Ateadius suecaeda to the ampiia o( 

the East, aad Honoiliia to that of the West. 
408. Theodosius the younger succeeds Arca<iius in the Baatuni jfaaplwb 
410. Rome plfindered by Alaric, king of the Visigoths. 
423. Vaientuiiau tlie Thir l succeeds Honoriusin the Western Empire. 
43 1. The thu'd general or aeciunenical council convened at £plu:8us» 
447. Auila, king of the Huns, ravages Europe. 
448* The Romans abandon Britain for ever. 

451. Tba fourth gaiMfal cooncil held at Chaleadoiu 

452. The Saxona fiiat invada England under Hengist and Horss. 
476» The Western Empire extinguished by Odoacer, king of the 

Heruli, who assumes the title of the king of Italy. During 
this century Rome was four times subjugated : first, by Alaric; 
second, by Gboseiicj third, \^ OdiMGer» and fowtfay by 
Theodoric. 

527* Justinian succeeds to the Roman empire, and m iiie tbilowisg 
year publiahev his aelebrated code of Uwj* 
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The compitation uf time by tlw ChrifUan era» iatrodncbd ly 

Dlonysius the monk. 
553» The fifth geiuT.il council held at CooAtaoiiuopley for the COO*' 

tlemnatiou ot the errors ol Orij^en. 
557« A ternbie jjlague prevails over Europe, Asia, aiul Africa, whicl^ 

raged for nearly fifty years. 
581, Latin ce&sed to be sjioKen in Italy about this time. 

Tha Mahometaii ara cumroeaces, by the flight of Mahonwt from 

Mecca to Medin^ which forms the first year of the Ueglra* 

681. The sixth general cAmcii held at Constantinople. 

682. The BritoDs driven into Wales and Cornwall by the Saxons. 
781. The seventh general couiicU coDvened at Nia^ xespeding the 

worship of images. 
&UU. Charlemagne crowned em-peror of Home and of the Webtern 
£mpire. 

828. The Saxen heptarchjr tmited midar £gl)ert. 
867. The Uumi hi^im their lavages io Kngland* 
898. Allied the Great dhrides Kngland into counties^ hundred^ and 

tithings. 

.915. The university of Cambridge founded. 
981* The Arabian method of notation introduced into Knrope by the 
Saracens. The letters oi ihe alphabet were used iot the pur- 
pose before tliis introiluction, 

1000. Paper made of cotton ragu iu use ; but that of Uuea rags was 
not in use for a century and a half afterwards. 

1007. England invaded by the Danes under Sweih. 

1043. Bdwanl the Confessor caused a digest to be made of the Sbio|i 
and Danish code of laws. 

10^0. The Turks (a nation of adventuieis firam Tartaiy) umde the 

Roman empire. 

1066. The battie ol Hai>tii)u:s, m which Harold was defeated by, Wil* 

Ham duke of Normandy. 
1076. Justices of the peace first appointed in Ku^land. 
lOtiO. iJumesday book begun to he compiled irom a survey of all the 

estates in BngUud. 
1095. The first crusade to the Hdy Land. 

110^ The lands of 6od«riii| eeil of Kent, submerged by a great inun- 
dation of the sea, occasioning those esnd-banks called the 

Goodwin Sands. 

1124. The ninth general couneilhekl in the palaoe of the JLate^an at 

Rome. 

1147. The second ciusade. , 
1151. Tha canon law collected by Gratiao. 
1157. The factions of the Queki^ and €Hbi^^ 
1215. The granting of Magna Charta. 

1299. Battle of Falkirk, in which the Scotdi, under Walbce. wm 

defeated by the £nglish under £d«aid I. 
13(12. The mariner's compass invented or improred by QisinaC H epl e S i 

1307, The ri>;e of the Swiss rantons. 

1314. The battle of Haonockburn, m which the English were defeated 

by the Sco>4i. ' . 

1320. Gold hrst coined in Europe; in Kuglaud, iu 1344. 
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1340. QnniKiifdet iirreiitsAy or nHhm inUodood iiilo im» 6«wti 

a monk of Gologat. 
1346. The battle of Cimtv, in wiiich tb« Fmidi wM dtktMi bj 

Edward III. 

1356. The battle of Poictiers, in which the French w«ie defiflitecl bf 

Edward the Black Prince. 
1357* Coals first brought to Londoo. 

1377. Tbsdoelrliieifif Wicilifttiriioteiiyittd Tfkf M b mA^ Suit y 
RifiHrnmihm) began to be pro^agatod in Baglttiil, andhis 

fullowers to be denominated LnUS^ii. 
1381. Bills of tjxcbange first used by Bnglish traders. 
1392. The Cape of Good Hope discovered by the English. 
1415. The battle of Atfincourt. in which the French were defeated by 

Henry V. 

1430. Fk'inting from wooden types invented, by Laureotius, of Haar- 
lem. Guttenberg cut metal types. And Sehoeffifr invented 
the modeof eitit^gtbefnwi in — Iriigt; Curtm toitodweid 
the art into Bngland, M74« 

1 446. The Vatican library founded at Rome. 

1453. Constantinople taken by the 1M% and ttit Bmmui KOpUi ^ 

the East extinguished. 
1459. Engraving and etching on copper invented. 
1483. The battle of Bosworth, which put an end to the civil wain he> 

tween the houses of York and Lancaster. 
1492. Amwica gHI diaeovqed by Colnmbni, a Qe n o eee^ m the lenrica 

of Spain. 

1494. Algebra MlMm in Emope. 

1497. The Portugoeie fiiik eail to India by tiMOipa^Cklid Hope. 

1499. North America discovered by Cabot. 
1505. Shillings first coined in England* 
1513. The battle of Flodden Field. 

1517. Martin Luther began the Reformation in Religion* 

1529. The name of Protestants first ajisumed. 

1534 Tike Bilbmid Mil^ irioptod in Engi^^ 

1S35* Sir Thomas Move and Bishop FidMr iMOtedli te dmying flw 

supremacy of Henry VIII. 
1560. The Reformed Religion introduced into Scotland by ICnuK* 
1 554. Lady Jane Grey and her husband beheaded. 
1572. The general massacre of the Protestants at Paris. 
1579. The republic of Holland begins its rise, the Dutch having shook 

off the Spanish yoke. 
1580* Sir Frauds Drake, the first EngUsh eiscomnavigator, relnm 

from his voyage ronnd ttii vinL 
IMS. Tba Mav Style iilsMlmd into Ito^fV 3& orOctobwb 

coanted loth. 

1587. Mary ^oeen of Scots beheaded* 

1588. The Spanish Armada defeated* 

1589. Coaches fintt introduced into England» 
1591. Trinity College, Dublin, founded. 
1597. Watches first introduced into England. 

1600. The East India Company established, hafingbtMincQrpoilM 
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1671. The Monument began ; finished io 1677« 
1701. Russia erected into a kingdom. 

1704« GibialUr taken from the SpaniardSi and the battles of Hockfttet 

1706. England and Scotland iuited| and Uia 1ialti«<ir fiMdliaa. 

1708. The battle of Oudenaidtb 

1709. The battle of Malplaquet. 

)710* The cathedral of St fini^Mdy thktpMfM f9kn iftet ill 

commencement. 
' 1713. The peace of Utrecht. 

1715. The rebellion in Scotland by tbeearl of Maryiafurour of the 

Pretender. 

1716. Tht aet n aia e d for Seplaniiial P)ii]iMa«lite. 

1716^ TiM Miariniffi Mfeema in Fimm^ Md «lit SaHlli Sm SehMw 

in England. 

1 727. Inoculation first tried on criminals. 

1738. Westminster bridge be^iin ; finiahad ia 1750. 

J 743, The battle of Dettinn^en fought. 

1745. The battle of Fonteauy ; and the rebeUion bieaka out in Scotland. 

1 748, The peace of Aix4a«Chapehe. 

1751. The Society of Anti<^uariet incorporated in London. 

17«a^ Tha »ew gfcyla i rtr td u ca d kim Britain, tha tidid af Septeoal^ 

hmnff coimtad Um fourteenth, 
1753. ThB British Museum, and tha B^Mf of Alli^ Mannfaetim, 

and -Commerce instituted. 
1755. Lisbon destroyed by an earthqueike. 

1759. The battle of Quebec, in which general Wol£i was kiUedt 

1760. Bliickfnan»-bridi^e begun ; finished in 1770. 
1768. The Academy of Painting inatituled. 

17i». Jt^hiat hafcial Stiatfwdui honaug of BhakapaMm, 
1771. Captain Cook'a fiiat Toyage found tiM world. 

1774. The first general cBHHiaii af tha Americas eolonies. 

1775. Tkm fint action between tba long's teoopa aod tba Amaricin 

provincials at Lexino^ton. 

1776. The congress declares tlie American colonies free. 

1777. General Bur^oyue surmdais hts anny at Saratoga. 

1780. The riots ui London, 

1781. £arl Cornwallis surrenders his army to tba Amariwma and 

Itedk FaloaaliHlaonllaBDtaiqrBhgr. 
1763. Tm^ of ' pcaea batvean Gnat Britain, Vmaa^ and the 
Uailod SlatM of America. 

1789. Commencement of the French molution. 

1790. Tides of Qobilily and monaatie aatatdiilunanti abolidicd in 

France. 

1793. Louis XVI. of Prance condemned and beheaded. 

1795. The Cape of Good Hope taken by the English. 

179a Rebellion in Ireland. Batde of the Nile. 

int. Seringapatam takan. 

llfl. VtAm of 0reat Britain and Manl. 

1 802. Panoo witk France. War mewed, 1803. 

1 804. Buonaparte declared wm§9m af tlw Fftneh. 

1806. fiatda of Trafi^gar* 
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1806. Slave-trade abolished. 

1808. Battle of Vimcua in Portugal. 

Iti09. Battles of Corunna and Talavera. 

181 €l Battles of Buaaco, Barrosa^ and Albaenu 

1812. 3attle of SabuoMKau 

1818. The battle of Vittoria, and the .fonadatioa ttone of Ibe nam 

Custom-house laid. 
1814 The Thames being frozen over, a fair is held upon the ice. 

The Allies enter Paris, and Buonaparte abdicates the French 
throne. The battle of Thoulouse, The old Custom-house 
^ consumed by fire. 

1815. Buonaparte retunia to Flranoe. The battle of Waterloo BwHMt- 

parte sailed to St. Helena. 

1816. Lord Exmottth's victory at Algiers. Vauxhall-hridge opened* 

1817. Waterloo- bridge, whioh was b^^imin 1811, opened. 

1819. Southwark-bridge opened ; befrun in 1814» 

1820. The inrmorable trial of queen Caroline. 

1821. Buonaparte dies nt St. Ht luna. 

1825. First stone of 2s c w Londoii-bridge laid. Opened in 1831. 
1827* Captain Parry's unsuccessful expedition to the North Pole* 

The naval aotlon of Nanrina 
1888L Otpening of the London University and of St Ka^enne's Dodta. 
1889. York Minster set on fire. Catholio Relief Bill passed. Riots 
' at Manchester. King's College begun ; opened 1^1. 

1830. The now Po5;t-oflficc, which was beq-un in 1818, opened. Sail- 

inj: ol c aptain Ross lor the discovery of a north-west passage. 

1831. Riots at Bristol. First appearance of the cholera in England. 

1832. Passing of the Reform Bill. 

1833. The emancipation of slaves from British West India proprietoft 

by parliamentary mnt. The retm of caplaift Roas tnm 

the Arctic expediuon. 
1835. Expulsion of Don Miguel from Portugal. 
1838. Royal Exchange burnt 

1840. Marriage of queen Victoria. 

1841. Beginning ot Chinese war. 

1847. Famine in Ireland^ caused by several successife failures in the 



1848. Thnrd French revolntlQii. Ah&ation of Louia PhUippe. Ra* 
public proclaimed. Chartist rising put down in England, 
10th April. 

I8M. Death of Sir Robert Peel. Papal Aggreanon. 



.Im the tenth century before the Christian era» the Greek 
poetit Homer and Hesiod, flourished. LycQi|gQ8» tba 
Spartan lawgivery lived in the ninth oentnxj Mm 
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In the eig^hth century b.c. flourished Archilochus, the 
poet and inventor of iambic verse, and the prophets Hosea, 
Joel, Amos, Isaiah, Micah, Nahiinri, and Obadiah. The 
PoiitLiLeuch, or five books of Moses, were composed in the 
mitiiiie oi tne iifteeuth century before the christian era. 

In the sevejith century B.C. flourished the (ireek poets 
Tyrlseus, Alcman, Terpander, Stersichoru.s, Aicaeus, Sappho, 
and Pittacbus, of whose works aoihinir remains, except a 
few fragments of Sappho. The prophets Jeremiah* Ze* 
phaniah, and Habakkuk lived in this century. 

In the sixth century b.c. flourished ^sop, the Greek 
ftbuiial; Thalcs, the first Grei^k astronomer and geograr 
pher; the Greek poets Anacreon» Bk>n« Orpheus, and 
Simoiiides; Solon, the legblator of Athens; Pythagoras 
and Anacharsis, the philosophers ; Thespis, the inventor of 
tragedy ; Callimachus, the sculptor, and the inventor of the 
Corinthian La])ital in architecliae ; the prophets E2ekiel, 
Daniel, Huggai, Jereniiali, and Zachariah ; and the seven 
saues or wise men of G reece, Solon, Thales, BioSj Pitta* 
chus, Milo, Cleobuius, and Chilon. 

In the fifth century b.c. flourished Pindar, the Greek 
lyric poet ; the Greek trao^ic poets^ iBscbylus, Sophocles^ 
and Euripides $ the Greek comic poet, Aristophanes; 
Aristides, surnamed the Just^ for his temperance and virtue; 
ConfuemSf the Chinese philosopher; Herodotus, the father 
of history ; Zeuxes, the renowned paintor ; Democritus, 
the ktighiog phihwopber; and HeracHtus, the crying phi- 
ksoplier ; Meton, the astronomer ; Phidias, the renowned 
sculptor; Plato, the philosopher, and master of Aristotle; 
Herodicus, the «^mnastic physician j Isocrates, the Athenian 
orator; Aristophanes, the comic poet ; the ^reat Socrates, 
the i)receptur of Plato ; Hippocrates, the physician, styled 
the lather of medicine; Thucydides, the Greek historian ;' 
and Lysias, the Syracusan orator. 

In the fourth ceiUury b.c. flourished tlit Greek orators, 
Isseus, Demades, iEschines, and Uemosthenes ; Pyrrho, 
the chief of the sect of the Sceptics ; Epicurus, the founder 
of the Epicurean sect ; ' Zeno, the head of the Stoics ; 
Aristotle, the philosopher, the disdpk of Plato, and th^ 
talor of Abjumder the Great ; Dlc^enes, the cynic pbiloso- 
plier; Xeaophoa, the Gr«(k historian; .Apelles, the re> 
Downed pointer; Praxheles, the celebrated sculptor; the 
Qmk ooinio poets, Meaander and Apollidoms ; PfacNaoi^ 
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biboiiB for his private Yirtues and ^eat military talents; 
TimantlM and Pmiogenes, the painters of StcfOtt Mid 
Rhodes ; and Philo of B^ntoBtium, the architect. 

In the third century b.o. flourished Euelid, the mathe* 
natieiaii; the Greek lyrie poet» Tbeoeiitas ; CBlllmachiis, 
the Greek poet; Lycophron, the Greek tmgie poet; 
liviua AndRmieue, who first Inttodneed eoMcKes at Rome ; 
. Plaiitii8» the Lfltitt connie poet; Areiiiniedet* the fiunoae 
mathematidaii of Syracuse ; Fabhis Pletor, the fint Roimii 
historical writer ; and the Latin poets Ennius and Neevius. 

In the second century B.C. flourished the Greek lyric 
poets Bion and Moschus ; Terence, the Latin comic poet , 
Cato the Censor; Aristarchns, the celebrated grammarian; 
Polybius, the historian ; Diogenes, the Stoician ; and Hip- 
parchus, the astronomer. 

In the first century B.c flourished Rosciiis, the Roman 
actnr; Terentius Varro, the Latin historian; Lucrelius, 
the author of the poem on the Nature of Things; Cicero, 
the Roman Orator; Saliust, the Latin historian; Virgil, 
the Roman poet; TibuUus and Propertius, the Latin 
elegiac poets ; Diodortts Stettlue, the falMorian ; Vitruviue^ 
the avehitect; Hirtius, the cotitinualor of CMar's Oom* 
mentarles; Oomeiias Nepes, the kietoriaai the Ijrifc and 
satirical poet, Horace; varro, the author of tfaie LellA 
treatise on rarel aflaf » ; and Oidd, the Latin eiegiee poet, 
and aothor of the Metaniorphooes. 

In the first century of the Christian era flourished Apel- 
lonius, the Greek historian ; Celsus, the renowned physician; 
Livy, the Latin historian ; Strabo, the Grecian geographer; 
Phiedrus, the Latin iabuhst; Seneca the Elder, the Roman 
rhetorician; Valeri\is Maximus, the author of the Collec- 
tion of the IVkrnorable Deeds of the Ancients; Valerius 
Paterculus, the Latin liistorian ; Poni|)oniiis Mela, the g:eo- 
grapher- Columella, llie author of the Latin treatise on 
Agriculture; Seneca, the poet and tragedian; Lucan, the 
author of the Pharsalia; Persius, the Ronuin satirist; Epic- 
tetus, the Greek philosopher; Josephas, the author of Hie 
History of the Jews ; Silius Italicus, the author tsf the poem 
on the second Punle War; Valerius Fiaccus, the author of 
the poem on the Argonauts; PHny the £Msr« the mtm 
rslist ; Qointus CortinS) the l^atiii historian ; JuYenal, tlhe 
Roman satlrisl ; Martial, the Lalm epigranantist; SMmm^ 
the author of the Theheii. and JkMMM^ QwiMmM^ Ihs 
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littthi rlwIiflMan; TmiMmf the Roman hisloriaii; PKny 
the Younger, the author of Epistles ; Florae, the Letio 
WatoHan ; Plutarch, the Matorian and philosopher ; and the 

Apostles and Evanfrelists. • 

In the second century of the christian era flourished 
Plutarch, the author of the Lives of celebrated Romans; 
Florns, the author oflhe jibrid^ement ofthe Roman history; 
Suetonius, the author of the Lives of the last Csesars; 
Arrian, the gcog^rapher; Applan, the historian of Alex- 
ander'a Wan; Epietetus, whose work, the Enchiridion, 
contains the doetrinea of the stoic philosophy ; iBlian, the 
mithor of the Latin worii on natural hktory ; Aulus OelUoe, 
the antlibr of Noctes Attiett ; Ptolemy, the aatronomer and 
geop*apher ; Galen, the physician ; Paoaanlas, the author 
of a description of Greece in the lorm ot a vo} a|^e ; Lucian, 
the author of the Dialogues ; Diogenes Laertius, the author 
of the Lives of Philosophers; and the christian fathers, 
Polycarp, Ignatius* Justin Martyr, St Irmsus,^aBd Ter* 
Inllian. 

In the third century of the chrlatiaa era ftourished Op- 
liteft the Greek naturalist ; the Roman jurisconsults, Bipi- 
■in and Ulpkn; Dion Caniua, the eullior of the Eoman 
UslDry ; Herodtan, the Chreek hiatorimi ; Jnaftn, the epHo» 
■ i ier of the history of Trojus Pompelus ; Longfnus, the 
nether of the Treatise on the Sublime ; ^lian, the writer 
on Natural History; the chrisiiau writers, St. Clement, St. 
Cvp riau, Origen , and the impugner of Christianity, Por- 
phyry. 

In the lourth century of the christian era, the Byzantine 
historians ; Eutropius, the author of the abridgement of the 
Roamn History; Ammianus Marcellinus, the historian; 
Veigetina, the author of the Treatise on the Military Art; 
nd the chriaiian writers, Lactantiust Euaeblua, Athanasiue^ 
St Augusdn, St. Jemme, AmbroiAua* and the Greek fafhers 
of the Church, St Gregory and St. John Chrysostom. 

In the (ifth century of the christian era flourished Claudian, 
the Latin poet ; Maciobius, the author of Saturnalia; Oro- 
afus, the anthor ot the Universal History; Sulpicius Severus, 
the author of Historia Sacra; and the Greek christian fa- 
«hers, St. Chrysostom, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, and St* 
Cyfil« 

From tiie end of the fifth century to the commencement 
•Tttealileentii n tav nighief iiternry danrkneaa took plaeew 
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The few men of learning and genius nvbo appeared doiiaB 

that [jenod were:— 

In the sixth century of the christian era fiouriahed Boe 
thiu8« the author of the Conanlations of Philosophy ; Pria* 
cian« the grammarian | Proclu8» the Flatonician philoso- 
pher; Tribonian, the Roman jupsconsult; and Procopius, 
the histoi iau uf ihe Persian war. 

In the seventh century of the clirisliaii era fltmrislied 
Bede. tiie historian* called the Veiurabiei and Calliuicus* 
the inventor of the Greek fire. 

In the ninth century of the christian era Nourished 
Johannes Scotus, styled ihe irrefragahU doctor; and 
Alfred the Great In the eleventh century* Avicenna, the 
.Arabian physician ; in the twelfth century* Averroesi, the 
Arabian philosopher and physician* In the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Raymond LuUy, surnamed doctor iflufmnaius ; 
Matthew Paris, uutlior of the History ol Eii^-!und; Roger 
Bacon, ti)e English friar; and Thomas A(|uinas, the scho- 
lastic theolog-inii In the fourteeniii century the Italian 
poet, Petrarch; Froissarl, the autiior of the Chronicle and 
the Romances; Bocoace, the author of the Italian Tales; 
and Geoffrey Chaucer, the English poet* In the fifteenth 
century, the English poet Oower; Huss, ibe celebrated 
Opponent of popery ; Rowley, the British poet ; Thomas 
1^ Kempis ; the English lawyers, ForlesciiA and Littleton i 
Aldus Minntlus, the prijiter; Philip de Comniinesy the 
author of the iiistorical Memoirs ; the Florentine painter, 
Leonardo da Vinci; aud the Fieuiish painters, Hubert 
and John Van Eyk. 

In the sixteenth century of the christian era flourished 
1^'abian, the historian; Aldus Minutius, Froben, Stephens, 
or Etienne, the printers ; Ximines, the editor of the Polyglot 
Bible ; Machiavel, the Italian historian ; the Italian painters^ 
Urbinoi Leonardo da Vind, Correggio« Giiichardino, Ro- 
mano, Buonarotti, Titian, Tintorett^ FftuI Yenrnvm^ the 
three Caraoci ; the Flemish painters, Durer and Fkm; the 
Swiss painter, Hans Holbein; Ariosto, the Italian poet; 
Gawin Douglas, the Scotch poet; Sir Thomas More, the 
author of Utopia ; Erasmus, the author of the Colloquies; 
Budatus, or Hiuie, the reviver of the study of the Greek lan- 
guage in France; Zuinji^iius, the reformer o{ Switzerland ; 
Leland* the English antiquary; Copernicus, the astronomer; 
Luthert the reformer of Germany ; Vega» Ihe Spanish pMU 
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the Earl of Surrey, the author of Sonnets ; the physicians 
Lins^re and Faraceisus; Rabelais, the Frencli satirist j 
Aretin^ the Italian satirist; Julius Cssar Scaliger ; Me« 
lancthon and Martin Bucer« the reformers ; Calvin, the 
Fvench reformer; the. IVeneh jurisconsult, Dumoulin; 
Roger Aechatn ; Sir John Cheke, the reviver of the Oreek 
bnguage in this English universities ; Michael de THospi- 
tal, the chancellor of France ; Caiiioens, the author of the 
Lusiad ; Palladio, the arciiitect; Bucliaiiiiaiu the Scotch 
historian ; Knox, tlie Scotch reformer; Sir Tiiilip Sydney; 
Honker, the autlior of Ecclesiastical Polity; Thsso, thu 
author of Jerusalem Dehvered; Sir Francis Drake and 
Forbiaher, the £nglish navigators ; Tycho Brah^, the astro- 
nomer ; Le Conipte, the French mathematician ; Spencer, 
tlie author of the Faery Queen ; Isaac Casaubon ; and 
Nieholaa Rapin. ' 

In the seventeeatli century flourished Theodore Beza, 
the French reformer ; Stow, the English antiquary ; Gua- 
rini, the Italian f)oet ; De Tfiuu, the author ul the History 
of his Own Tune; Joseph ScaliL^er; Arminius, the Dutch 
theologian; Mariana, the Spanisfi historian ; Francis Bacon, 
I^ord Yerulam ; Beaumont and Fletcher, the English dra- 
matic writers} Malherb^, the father of classical French 
poetry; Kepler, the astronomer; Sir Walter Raleigh; 
Voeaius, the eritie ; Camden, the £nglish historian ; Napier, 
the inventor of kigaiithms; Rubens and Vandyke, the 
Ileaiish painters ; Vooet, Lebrun, and Poussin, the Firench 
painters; Strada, the historian; Galileo, the astronomer; 
Bentivogiio, the Italian insioriaii ; (irotius, ttie Dutch 
jurist; Descartes, the French matheniaticiau ; Ben Jonson, 
the dramatic writer; Davila, the >panibii historian ; Mas- 
singer, the English dramatist; Balzac, the restorer ot the 
French language; Sully, the author of the Memoirs; Do* 
meniehino, Albani, and Guido, the Italian painters; Coke, 
Spelman, and Selden, the £ngitsh lawyers; Ueinsius and 
Gassendi ; Usher, the cbronologist ; HampdeOt the Cham- 
pion of English liberty; Toricell!, the improver of the mag- 
nifying glasses and barometer ; Freshemius, the author of 
the Supplements to Livy, Tacitus, and Curtius ; Scarron, 
the French burlesque writer ; Cardinals Mazarin and 
Richelieu; Teniers. the Flemish painter; Drummond, the 
Scotch poet; llll^o Jones, the architect; Salmasius, Schre- 

veliua, and Casaubon; iiarvey, the liiscoverer of the circtt* 
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lation of the blood ; Blake, the renowned English admiral ; 
Molifere, the father of French comedy; Milton, the author 
of Paradise Lost; Pascal, the author of Provincial Letters ; 
Guercino and Salvator Rosa, the Italian painters; Cowley 
lind Denham, the English poets; Jeremy Taylor, the 
theologian ; Rembrandt and Meulen, the FlemiBb painters; 
Mezerai, the author of the History of FraDoe; ConwiU«» 
the father af French tragedy; Chroviofliie; darendon* the 
English faSsUirian; LulU, the ItalhuB musieian; Barro«r» 
the nathematiciBn ; SphiOBa, fUm atbelrtieBl writer; Lor* 
fa!ne, the French painter ; De RetB» the author of the 
Memdrs; Hobbee, the philosopMeal writer; Bernini, the 
Italian sculptor ; Butler, the author of Hudibras; Puffen- 
dorfi^ the jurist; La Fontaine, the fabulist; Murillo, the 
Spanish painter ; Algernon Sidney and the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury ; Otway, the dramatic writer ; Waller, the poet ; 
Bunyan, the author of Pilgrim's Propfress ; Dryden , 
Sydenham, the English physician ; Locke ; Baxter, the 
theoloofian ; Boyle, the philosopher ; Bernoulli, the ma- 
thematician ; Tillotson, the theologian ; the younger Cor- 
neille; Boileau, the French poet; Chardiii» tiia French 
traveller; Sir William Tetnple» the miscellaneous writer | 
and Parr and Jenkhia, the two moat eetebrated old worn on 
authentic record. 

In the eighteenth eentnry ionMied Doaaoet, the orio- 
brated French divine ; Fenelon^ the author of TWeoMichoai 
Malebranche ; the English iraniatiati^ g ar qa i m r and Wjfdwr - 
ley; Addison, author of the Spectator; Madame Daeier, 
Uie author of many translations of Greek and Roman 
writers; Matthew Prior, the poet; Wren, the architect, 
Radcliffe, the founder of the Radcliffe library at Oxford ; 
Sir Isaac Newton ; Sir Richard Steele, contributor to the 
Tatier, Spectator, and Guardian ; Samuel Clarke, the theo- 
logian ; Con«rreve, the poet ; the comedians, Betterton and 
Colley Gibber; I)e Foe, the author of Robinson Crusoe; 
Atterbury, bishop of Rochester ; Gay, the poet and fabuhst, 
Hearne, the antiquary ; Boerhaave, the professor of chemia** 
try at Leyden; Saunderson, the mathematieian ; H alley, 
the astronomer ; Bentley, Um editor of Horace ; Sherlock^ 
the divine ; the poet Pope; Dean Swift; Loid Boliag>» 
bfoke; Dr. Doddridge* the author of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of ReUgion in the Sool; Butter* aothor of the 
Analogy of ReIlt(fon CheaeMeii Oe aaaloiBist i FMding, 
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AmkiuidM of the Bible ; RiotanlMMi, the mn^Rt ; Ron* 
billhic, the fltaltiarf t I>odBley, the author of the Eeonomy 

of Lite ; Hogarth, the satirical painter ; Churchill, the sa- 
tirist ; the poets You nnr and Mallet ; Quiii, llie comedian ; 
Whitfield, one oi the toiinders ol the sect of Melliodists ; 
Chatterton, Akenside, and Gray, the poets; Smollett, the 
historian ; J or tin, the theologian ; Linnseus, the naturalist, 
and the founder of theSexual or Artificial System of Botany ; 
Lord Clwfllerfieid, the atithor of the LetteiB ; Lord Lyttie* 
ton, the author of the Life of Henry the Second ; Hawkea*' 
worth, the editor of 0ook*8 Voyages ; Goldsmith, the author 
of the Deserted Village and the TraTeller; Hnme, the 

historian ; Foote, the couiedian and dramatist; tfie patriot 
Earl of Chatham ; Voltaire and lloussea\i ; Gan ick, the 
perfonrier ; Warl)urton, the author of the Divine Legation 
of Moses; Armstrong, the poet; Blackstone, the author 
of the Conunentaries on the Laws of England ; Hunter, the 
anatomist ; Euler, the mathematician; D'Alembert, the 
philosopher ; Johnson, the great English moralist and lexl* 
eographer; DideM, the mathematictan ; Giov«r, the author 
oTLeonldas; Bishop Lowth; Gain!(hornugh, the painter; 
Vernet, the French marine painter ; Dr. Franklin, the Ame- 
riwm philosopher; Howard, the philanthropist ; Wharton, 
the j)oet ; Adam Smith, the author of the Wealth of Nations ; 
CuUen, the physician ; Dr. Heurv, the historian ; Wesley, 
the ibiinder of the Wesleyan sect of Methodists ; Dr. Price, 
the author of Reversionary Payments ; ^ir Joshua Reynolds, 
the portrait painter ; Horne, author of the Commentary on 
the PMtlms ; Dr. Robertson, the historian ; Lavoisier, the 
French chemist ; Gibbon, the author of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire; Bruce, the African tra- 
veller; llomaine, the divine; Zimmerman, the author of 
the work on Solitude; Sir William Jones, the author of 
the Law of Bailments ; Macphersou, {he translator of 
Ossian's Poems ; Burns, the Scottish poet ; Edmund Burke, 
the orator and political writer; Wright, the painter; Pen- 
nant; Marmontel, the author of Moral Tales; Paine, the 
author of the Rights of Man ; Lord Monboddo, the author 
of Theory of Language ; Bacon, the sculptor ; Washington, 
president of the United States ; Blair, the author of Lec 
turn on Belles Lettres ; and the poets, Cowper and Warton» 
In the nineleeulii century flourished Lavaler, the phy- 
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do^omist: QUbert Wakefield, the critlei D«mrin, th« 
poet; Colonoe and Necker, the French flmaeieis; Klop* 
itoeki the anlhor of lh« Mciaiah ; La Harper the author of 
Cotira de lattthature ; Morlaod, the painter ; Schiller, the 
German poet ; Paley» the author of Moral PhiloRophy, 
&c. ; Admiral Nelson, the hero of the Nile and Trafal- 
gar j Pitt, the Chancellor of the Exchequer; Charles Fox, 
the leader of the Whi«:s ; Barry, the painter, Paoli, the 
Corsican cliief; Lalande, ihe French astronomer; Opie, the 
painter; De Lolme, the author of the treatise on the Eog^- 
lish Constitution ; Home, author of the tragedy of Douglas ; 
Bishop Hurd; Richard Poraoo, the Gieek professor aft 
Cambridge ; Maskelyne, the astronomer ; Cumberlandt the 
dramatbt; Horne Tooke, the author of Epea Pteroenta; 
Ueyiie» the Gennan critic ; Legraage, the IVeoch matheo 
matidan ; Delille, the author of the French poem, Ijcs 
Jardins; Granville Sharp, the philanthropist, and great 
promoter of ihe abolUioa of African Slavery ; Wyatt, the 
architect; Fergusson, the author of the Roman Repub- 
lics; Dr. Watson, bishop ot Llaiulaff; Mrs. Jordan, the 
actress ; Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the author of Pizarro, 
Ac. &c; Earl Stanhope, the improver of stereotype* 
printing; Madame de Stael; Curmn, the Irish orator; 
Kosciusco, the hero of Polish hberty $ Sir Samuel Romilly ; 
]Eiurkhardt| the African traveller; Monk LewiSt the no* 
veliat; West, the painter; Volney, the author of the 
Ruins of Empires ; Sir Joseph Banlce ; Dr. ClarkCt the 
traveller; Uerschell, the astronomer; John Kemble, the 
actor; Percy Byshe Shelley, the poet; Jenner, the disco- 
verer of vaccination; Mrs. RadcIifFe and Miss (iunnii^i^, 
the nuvelisis ; Nol'leki'iis, tlie sculptor; BloomheM, the 
author ot the Farmers Boy; Buonaparte, the most suc- 
cessful warrior of modern times ; Lempriere^ the author of 
the Classical Dictionary ; Maurice, the author of the His- 
tory of Ancient India ; Lord Byron; Dr. Parr, the celebrated 
Greek scholar ; Denon» the author of the Travels in Egypt ; 
Fuseli, the painter ; David, the French historical and por- 
trait painter; Flaxman, the sculptor; Dugald Stewart, the 
writer on metaphysics; Sir Humphrey Davy, the inventor 
of the salely-laiiip ; Sir Thomas Lawrence, the painter; Mrs. 
Siclclons, the tragic actress ; Roscoe, the historian of Lo- 
renzo de Medici and Lao X.; Canova, the Italian sculp- 
tor ; C'^abbe^ the poet^ Goethe, the German poet and 
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philosopljer ; Cnvier, ihe French natnrnlist ; Beii^bam. the 
eminent writ it on legislation; Sir Waiter Scott, the poet 
and noveliiit; Scarpa, the celebrated Italian anatomist; 
S|Mmbeini, the phrenologist; Say, the author of Poliiicai 
Eorniomy ; Dibdin, the dramatical writer; &ean, the tra- 
gedian; Wilberforce, the philuithropist ; and Beil» tlia 
fetinder of the Laneastemii aystem of edacation. 



MYTHOLOGY. 
M$ll»iii0$ i» ike bmm HUtot^:' 

Q. What is meant by mythology? — A, The history and 

explication nt tlic fabulous gods of the Heathen world. 

Q. WiiaL is the mytholo^ry of liie ancients supposed to 
be? — A. An allegorical superstructure, raised to the uie- 
morv of the leaders and lei»,ihiau»rs of anticpiifv, who, by 
their exploits or their labour^, had bciiciited tlu-ir coiintry- 

I men, and wens in return detiied by the gratitude of man* 

! kind. 

0«s. Thu following remark of an ingenious writer on nn tliolo|:^y 
, st-r\ t's, HI some meastir«, as a key to the perM)ni{\ mpj allusiuus ui ihe 

uiicieuts: W ho would at hrst imag^ney that by the wings oi Daedaliui 

and Icitiu WM mik nieaiit a thip imte 

di«i{{te af a tlf«r, Migniiwl nothiiy wm tf»n its fnooeut inuadatioiii? 
XlMt by the eaeooBter biftwawi Heicules and the Hydra of hmm^ 

was intended to convey an ideaof fl raining, by human lubour, a marshy 
country? That Amphion erectt-d Thebes l>y the sound of his lyre, im- 
tli:u, by means of his oratory, be pri vaiie<l on a barbarous people 
tu build a city r* Or that the celebrated labie of Pai»iphae and the hull 
I wn|ily iignints an intrigue between the foien ef Cnte and an offienr 

aMMTuttui. Aflcordin^ to the embsffiihing faaagiastiimt of the aa. 
cianft poets, if aprineess died of grief for fhelots of an only sou, she 
was said to be metamorphosed into a fountain, by way of allusion to the 
multitude of her teais^if pensive, she wasNiobe, chsnged into a stone." 

Q, Of what use ia the knowledge of mythologry? — A% 
To iindentand the writioga of the ancients, and to explain 
the hiatorical and fabulous representations of painting, 
Btatoa^aod other monttments of antiquity. 
I 9. What nations have been celebrated tor their systems 

of mythology ? — A. The Egyptians* the Greeks, and the 
Romans. 

! 0 I low did the ancients distinguish their deities? — A 

Into live classes; the celestial, the terrebiiial and dumes 
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tic, the svlvan, the marine, and the iiifenial. Thev were 
also styled Dii Majores md DU Miuora; or the greater 
and less gods, 

Wlio were the celestial deities ? — A, Jupiter, Ay:)ollo, 
Mercury, Mars, Bacchus, Cupid* aad the goddesses J ullo» 
Minerva, Venus, and Aurora. 

Q. Who were the terrestrial deities?—*^. Satom* V«sta 
of Cybele, Vulcan, Tiiao, JBoIus, Momus, Diana* Janos, 
' Ceres, Latona, Hymen, the Genii, the Penates or Lares» 
the three goddesses* Itiamia* Axtrsea, and NemeBis* the 
Gracei* aiM the MuseSf^were the principal. 

Q. Mention the sylvan deities. — J. Pan, Sylvanus, 
Silenus* Priapoa, Vertumnus, Terminus* the Satyrs or 
Fanns* and tbe goddesses Pales, Flora, and PofDona. 

Q. Who were the marine deities?—^. Nefitone, bis 
. wife Amr)hitnte, and his attendants the Tritons, Oceanus* 
Thetis, Proteus, the Sirens, and tlie Nereides. 

Q. \V iio were the infenml deities ? — A, Pluto, his wife 
, Proserpine, and his attendaiits the Plates, the Furies, the 
Harpies, the Gorgons; the ju(l<;es of Hell, JEacus, Mitios, 
and Rhadamanthus ; the ferry man Charon, and the dog 
Cerberus ; Piutus* Nox, the Giants, the Titans* Mors^ and 
Somnus. 

Q. Who were the demigods and heroes ? — ^scalnp 
pius* Hercules, Jason, Theseus, Perseus, UlyssiM* Achilles* 
.£neas, Cadmus* Castor and Poihis* Orpheus* and Am* 
phion. 

Q» To whom did the celestial deitief owe their origin ? 
According to the poets* their fioher was Heaven* 
called by the latins Cmlus* and by the Chnsdoi Ouranoa* 
or Uranus; their mother was the Barth* called by the 
Latins Terra or Vesta, and by the Greeks Gaia. 

Q. Mention the principal children of Coelus and Term. 
— A. Oco iuus, Tethys, Hyperion, Japetus, Mnemosyne, 
Titan, Saturn ; the three Cyclops, Brontes, Steropes and 
Arges; and the hundred giants, Typhon QT Typhffiiis* 
Gyges, Briareus, Ephialtes. &c. 

Q. What is the explanation of the fable of Coelus and 
Terra ? — A, It signifies that the air aud earth were the 
common parents of all created beings. 

Q, Who were Jupiler« Juno, Neptune, and Pluto? — A 
The children of Salum end Cybele Cybele was also called 
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by the Laiius Ops or Terra, 4ud by the Greeks Rhea or 
Vesta. 

Q. How is Satnrn represented ? — A, Usually as a 
bald-headed old man, holding in his rio^ht hand a sickle 
or scythe, and a serpent biting' its own tail circiimtiexed 
in his left. He is sometimes represented with a key in 
bis right hand; sometimes with six wings and feel of 
wool* to abow bow inseniibly and awilUy tiine fMuses. 

Obs. Hie poetical fictiont and history of SatuiDf or as he was oaBed 
Igr the Greeks Chronos, (L e. Jove), with his three sons, Jupiter, Nep- 
time, and Pluto, seem to bear so strong a resemblance to the afl'airs of 
the family of Nuali, and the dividinj^ of the earth among his ofisprin^, 
thai we zskn hardly admit of a duubt ui their havmg botn priginated m 
the same facts. h 

Q. How is Cybele represented? — A. Seated in a cha- 
riot with a key in lier hand, because in winter the earth 
locks up her treasures, which in sprinn; she unlooses and 
dispenses with a liberal hand. Sometimes she is repre- 
sented as a matron, sitting and holding a drum. 

Who was Jtqnter The ^her and king of gods 
•ad men. 

Q. How is Jupiter embleiiiatieally represented ? — A, At 
a majestic man sitting on a throne of ivory and gold ; hold- 
ing in bis left band a sceptre made of cypress, and in bis 
rfgrbi he grasps a tbunderMt. At his feet stands an eagle 
with bis wings dleplayad. Oomelimes the eagle is repre- 
sented as sittin|r> on tbe seeptre. 

Oiiii. The wuislup of this god was universal, but under different 
Bames. He was me Oibis of Eppt, the AaBD«a of Africa, and lbs 
BdnaafBiAfloa. llieiaiNt ostelvatflA (^bisindbtim 
Bodonay in TmntXff and at Ammon, in Lyhia. 

Q« Wbo was Jnno Tb« quaen of baaTsn, ^nd Iba 
slater and wife of Jupitec 

Q. What are the emblematic representalifiXis of Juno? 
She is commonly drawn in a car by pehcocks, with a 
crown upon her head. She was the deity who |)resided in 
a peculiar Uianner over tnarria^-e anc' child-lnrth. Her 
usual attendants were Castor and Pollux, and Iris. 

Q. Who was Iris? — J. The messenprer of Juno. She 
IS generally drawn as sitiini> on a rainiH)W« adorned with 
wings, as emblematic of her swiftness. 

Q. Who were Jupiter's cbildren? — A» ilebe tha godi^ 
desA of youth, Mani» Ludna» and Vulcan by Juno ; Apoila 
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and Diana by Latoiia; the three Graces by Eiirynome , 
the nine Muses l)y iMnemosyne ; Mercury by Maia; Venus 
by Dintie; Proserpine by Ceres; ^^oius, Hymen, and 
Pallas or Minerva; the latter of whom is said to have 
been t[io ofFspring- of Jnpiter withtmt the aid of a mother, 
the god having devoured his wife MeUs» one of the Oceani* 
des, while she was pregnant 

Q. Wlio WM ApoUo?~^. The aoo of Japiter and 
Latona. 

Q. How IB Apollo emblomaticaay represented? — A, 
Under the character of the sun, he is depicted in a chariot 
drawn by four horses* Sometimes he is drawn as a beard* 
lem youtht with dishevelled locks, and crowned with 
laurel, holding a bow and arrows in bis right haad> and a 
lyre in his left. Apollo, sometimes called Phcebus or Sol, 
was the god of lip^ht, medicine, poetry, music, prophecy, 
and of the ari^ aad sciences. He was alsu the president 
of the Muses. 

Q. Who was Phaeton ?~A, The son of Plio^bus and 
Clymeue, celebrated for his rashness in undertakini:^ the 
guidance of the chariot of the sua, aind setting the worid 
on fire. 

Q. Who was Mercury? — A. The son of Jupiter and Maia* 

Q. What are the emblematic repreaentaticms of Mer* 
Gury? — A, He is symbolically represented as a young 
man with wings to his head and feet, and in his hand a 
wand or caduceus entwined with two serpents. He was 
the god of thieves and eloquence. 

Q. Who was Mars f^A. The god of war* and the son 
of Jupiter and Juno. 

Q. How is Mars amblematically represented? — A* He 
is usually described in a chariot drawn by furious horses, 
completely armed, and extending his spear with one hand, 
while with the uiher he grasps a swurd imbrued with 
blood. 

Q. Wiio was Bellona ? — /f. The sister of Mars, and the 
goddess of war. Sometimes she is depicted as driving his 
chariot with a bloody whip in her hand; sometimes she is 
represented hoklinir a iinhted torch or brand; at others 
with a trumpet, her liair composed of snakes clotted with 
gore, and her garments stained with blood, in a furious and 
distracted attitude. 
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Q. Who ma Minerva or Pallas The goddesa ol 

wisdom, war, arts, and adences. 

Ho* is Minenra symbolically represenlad ^—il* la 
a standing attitude oompletely armed* with a spear in her 
right hand, and her terrible ogis or shield in her left, h«v- 
ing on it the head of Medusa^ eneireled with snakee. At 
her fiMtia usually placed the oock or the owL 

9- Bow is the ftUe of Minerva's birth from Jopitei^s 
brain to be explained?—^. It is to be considered as an 
emblem, that all human arts and sciences aie the produc- 
tion of the mind directed by vvLsdom. 

Q, Who was Venua?— J[, The daughter oi J upiter and 
Dione. 

Q. Hov? is Venus emblematically represented ? — A» 
SoTTjetimes she is drawn in an ivory car, fashioned in the 
form of a shell, by swans, doves, swallows, or sparrows. 
Sometimes she is represented, attended by Cupid, Hymen, 
and the Qraees. 

Q. Who waa Cupid ? — A, The son of Mars and Venns, 
and the god of love. He is usually represented naked as 
an iaftnt with wings^ with a bow and quiver full of darts, 
and crowned with roses. jBosn sti ms s ha is depfetad with 
a bandagre over his eyes. 

Q. Who was HynMn?-*«t4. The son of Baeehus and 
Venus, and the god of marriage. He is represented as 
crowned with amaricus, or the herb sweet marjoram, with 
a torch lii^hted in his hand. 

Q. Who was Bacchus? — A. The p:od ot wine and good 
cheer. He is represented as a corpulent youth, crowned 
with ivy and vine-leaves, and bearini^ in his hand a thyr- 
sus oncircled with the same. His car is drawn sometimes 
by lions, at others by tippers, leopards, or panthers ; ana 
surrounded by a haad ot Satyrs, Fauns, BocchflB, Syha* 
BUS, and Silanus. 

Q. Who was Silenns?— ^. The pieeaptor of Bacehos. 
Hals nsoally depicted as a short, corpulent, old man, seated 
on an ass, upon which he supports himself with a long 
staff; while in the other he canies a cantharus or jug, with 
the handle almost worn out bv constant use. 

Q. Who was VttkanT^if. The son of Jupiter and 
Juno, and the husband of Yenoa. His office was lo loigis 
thunderbolts for the gods; and he is represenled as a 
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attended by his journeymen the Cyclbpe* 

Q. Who was Janne f^A. The ^od who presided oter 

all new undertakings, and had the prescience of all things 
past and future. 

Q. What are the emblematic representations of this 
deity ?-^. He is represented with two faces, as looking* 
to (he past and approaehing year, and with a key in his 
right hand* 

Q. Who was Diana?— i4* The goddess of hooting, the 
daughter of Jupiter and Cem* and the eieter of Apollo* 

Q. How 18 Diana emUematieally represented As 
a huntress, with buskined legs, a bow in her hand, and a 

quiver at her back; and attended by nymphs in hunting 
dresses, with nets and hounds. Diana had a varie tvof 
names, as Phoebe, Cynthia, Deha, Luna, Hecate, &c. In 
heaven she was culled Luna and Phflebe; on the earth, 
Diana ; and in he41, Hecate. 

Q, Who was Neptune ? — The son of Salom and 
Op5^, and the brother of Jupiter and Plato. 

<}. What ate the embk oiattc representations of Nqp 
tone ?~^« He is rq i res e n le d as aeated in a large shell 
drawn by whates or winged horses, with his three^fcited 
brazen trident in his hand. His wife was Amphitrite.* 

Q. Who was Aurora? — A. The daughter of Terra and 
Titan, and the mother of all the stars, as also of the four 
winds, Argestes, Zephyrus, Boreas, and Notiis. 

Q. What is the explication of the fable of Prometheusfs 
formation of a living man fiom an inanimated eabstance? 
-^A» Itnnplies* that Pronietheui» who was the son of 
Japetos, was a wise prince, and teclaimed liis suljecta from 
a savage to a sodal Itfe. 

Q. How is thefaMe of PandoraV hsto be aeooanled 
for?— ^. It aflords yery distinct traces of the traditiott of 
the fall of our hist parents, and the seduction of Adam by 
hi 8 wife Eve. 

Q. Who was Pandora ? — A, According to the Theo- 
gony of Jlesiod, the first mortal female that ever lived. 
Vulcan formed her of clay, at the request of Jupiter, who 
gave her a boz« tilled with all the evils which afflict the 
human race, to present to her husband on her marriage. 
She darivas her nana fions the ntmietms gifts whieii Ihi 
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gods conferred upon her ; Pandora signifying erery neces- 
sary gift. 

43. What is meant by the golden age ? — A, That period 
ef happiness eigoyed iaring tiw primaeval state before the 
nniversal deluge, when it is supposed tha earth flmrkhad 
wkh perpetual spring, and the air was always tamperate 
and aetcttet being neither disoomposed by storms, nor 
darimed by etouds* 

Q. How nnmy ages do the poets reckon ? — A, Four 
the golden, the silver, the brazen, and the 'won, 

Q. Who was EsculapiUvS?— The son of Apollo, and 
the got] of |)liysic. lie is usually represented as leaning 
ou a stati" encircled by a serpent. 

Q. Who was Orpheus ? — A, The son of Apollo. Ue is 
said to have beai so admirable a anui^ciany that even 
slioaes and brutes danced to the notes of his lyre. He ia 
fsmarkable in the aeoooala of the poets for his descent 
iato the inftmal regi<ms to leoover hialoot wife Euryw 
dies* 

Q. What were the names of the Muses? — A, Clio, tht 
goddess of history; Calliope, of eloquence and heroic 
poetry ; Erato, of lyric poetry ; Tha]ia> of comedy; Mel- 
pomene, of tragedy; Terpsichore, of dancinp: ; Euterpe^ 
of music ; Polyhymnia, of song and rhetoric ; and Urania, 
of divine poetry and asttoaooiy. 

4* Are the Muses known by no other names 
Tes : they .are also called Pteridcs, Heheoniades, Cytbo- 
rides, and Castalides or Aganippides. 

Q. What are the embleaMttieal reprssentatUMis of the 
Muses?— ^. Calliope is represented with the three well-- 
known epic poems of antiquity in her hand ; Clio iiolds in 
one hand a trunipet, and a book in the other; Erato is 
crowned with roses and myrtle, and holds a lyre in her 
hand ; Thalia is represented with a mask in her right 
hand, and a sh^h^d's crook in her left; Melpomene 
holds a dagger in one hand, and a sceptre and crown lA 
the other; Terpsichore holds in her hand a musical instru-* 
Mat ; Euterpe is rqpresenled as holding a flute ; Pdy* 
hymnia holds a sceptre ia her left hand ; and Urania ia 
lepnesented as holding in her leH luaid a globe. 

Q. Who were the Graces?— if. Aglaia, Thalia, and 
£iq>hro8yne, attendaiits on Venus, According to some. 

K 2 
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they were the dau^ters of Jupiter and Eurynome, or 

Venus. 

Q. How are the Graces emblematically represented?— 
J. As yoLinrr, hemitifiil, and mcMiest virgias* naked, wad 
boldiDg each other by the hand. 

Q. Who were the Lares and Penates ? — A, Household 
deities. The Lares were represented as young boys with 
dogs' skins about their bodies, and their heads covered* 
They had always the iBMge of a dog aear them. The 
Penates were represented under the figme of two jmng 
muk sitting* with speaia in their hands. 

Q. Who were. the Oeaii ?—A. The guardians or deities 
who pecoliarly superintended human affiun. 

Q. Who were the Cyclops ?—A. They wm the forgers 
of Jupiter's thunderbolts. They are depicted with but 
one eye, which is placed in the middle of their for*^heads. 
They were the sons of Neptune and Amphitrite, and the 
principal of them were Brontes, Steropes, aiul Pyracinon, 

Q, Who was I^olypheiiuis ? — A, The son of Neptune, 
a Imge and cruel moosteri with only one eye in the middle 
of his forehead. 

Q. Who was Pluto? — A. The ruler of the dead, and 
the king of the infernal regions. 

Q. Where did the ancients place the infernal regions ? — 
A. Near Cuma, in the bay of Naples. According to thdr 
deacriptioa tt was summnded by four rivers, namely, Ache- 
ron, Cocytos, StyK, and PUegethon. 

Q. How is Piuto emblematically repreamited 7-^* Some- 
times he is depicted as drawn in an ebony diair, by four 
blade hofses, and holding a rod instead of a soeptre; aft 
other times he is dmwn sitting on a darle throne, holding a 
key instead of a sceptre, with a crown of ebony or cypress. ■ 

Q. Who was Proberpiue ? — A. Pluto's wife, and the 
daughter of Ceres. 

Q. Who was Hecate? — A, The goddess of the infernal 
regions, and (?ften on that account confounded with Pro- 
serpine. She is re])reseiite(l of an exce<?sive height, her 
head covered with trightiul snakes, andher fectof a8efpeA<* 
tine form, and surrounded w Ith dogs. 

Q. What was meant by Tartarus?—^* A vast deep pit 
in the recesses of the infernal regions, surrounded with wails 
and gates of brass, and totally deprived of light. Here was 
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llie abode of wicked souls, the eostodjr of whom wm ia* 
trusted to the Eomenides or Fdries. 

Ql Who were the Furies?— il» Tisyphone^ Aleeio» end 
ICe^ttnu 

Q. How are the BHurics depicted?*^. With hair com- 
posed of snakes, and eyes fnPamed with madness, carrying 
in one hand whips and iron chains, and in the other flaming 
torches, yielding a dismal light. 

Q. Who were the ParcsB, or Destinies, or Fates? — A,The 
infernal deities who presided over human life. They were 
three in iuiml)(T: Clotho held the distaff, Lachesis drew or 
spun the thread of life, and Atropos stood ready with her 
scissars to cut it asunder. 

Q. How are the Pares or Fates represented ? — A. They 
ave depicted in robes of white, bordered with purf^ 
and seated on thrones with crowns on their heads^ ooas-' 
posed of the flowers of narcissus. 

Q. Who were the Harpies They were the dangh* 
tera of Oceanus and Terra. Their names were Oelemv 
AeOo. and Ocypete. They are depicted with theftcea of 
firglas, the ears of bears, the bodiea of vultures, with 
buman arms and feet, and long claws. 

Q. Who were the Manes? — J. The spurits of departed 
persons. 

Q. Who were Minos, Rhadamanthus, and iEacus?^ — A, 
The judges in the infernal re£i:ions, who examined the dead, 
passed sentence on the departed aouls whom Charon had 
ferried over the river Styx, and determined whether they 
should be assigned to the Elysian Fields, or the realms of 
Tartarus. Rhadamanthus and iEacus were inferior judges, 
and bore only plain rods as a mark of their office ; but 
Minos, to whom all difficult cases were referred, was die* 
tinguished by a sceptre of gold. 

Q. What were the Elysian Fields?---^. The abodes of 
Ibe good and just after death. Aceording to the fietions of 
the poets, an eternal spring of flowers and vstdure, a sky 
always serene, and Ibaned by ambrosial breeaes, and an 
tmSrefsal harmony and joy reigned in those delightful re* 
gions. 

Q, Mention the rivers of HelU — A. Acheron, Styx, 
Cocytus, Phlegethon, and Lethe. 

What were the virtues of the river Lethe? — A* It had 
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tiM pcmet ofcmumg thoM who drank of its waters to ibrget 

ivhattiver bad passed prertoAs to th« potent draught ; and, 
therefore, according to the mythology of the aucieiits, 
as the souls of the ^ood and just were, after a certain 
period, to return from the regions of Elysium to the earth to 
reanimate new bodies, they were first obliii^Td to drink 
;|f the water of this river, to prevent the recollectioa of 
the joys (hat they bad tasted in those happy abodes. 

Q. What was retnarlnble of the river Styx ?^A, It was 
held m so great veneration by the Gods, that whoever 
bioke die oath whieh he had once made by tbis river, wa^ 
deprived of his <fivinity for one hundred years. 

Q. Who was Charon? — A, The son of Erebus and 
Nox. His office was to ferry over the river Acheron the 
souls of the dead, in order to appear before the infernal 
jud<Tes. He is represented as a squalid old man, in tat- 
tered ra^s scarce covering his nakedness. His disposition 
is described as rough and morose, treating ail his passen- 
ifCTs with the same impartial rudeness^ without r^ard to 
rank, age, or sei. 

Q. Who was Cevfactos P*—^. The guardian of the Infer- 
nal regions. He is depieted as a three-headed dog, with 
the tail of a dragon, and instead of hair, his body was 
covered with serpents of all kinds. His bark or howl is 
described as peculiarly dreadful, and the stench oi his 
breath intolerable. 

Q, Who were the fabulous persons punished for their 
crimes in Tartarus ? — A, The principal were, I. Tityus, 
who was chained down on his back, in which posture^ 
while his body eovered a space of nine acres of g^round* a 
vnlture continually preyed upon his liver, which still grew 
again as fast as it was consumed. 2. Phlegyas, who was 
sentenced to sit under a huge rock, which hanging over 
his head, threatened him with perpetual destruction. 3. 
Ixion, who was doomed to be fixed on a wheel, encom- 
passed with serpents, and whieh turned without ceasing". 
4. Sisyphus, who was adjudged to roll a great stone to 
the top of a hill, from which it constantly rolled down 
again, so that his labour was incessantly renewed. 5. 
TantaluSfWho was afflicted with eternal hunger and thirst, 
having water and the most delicious fruits within hisreaehi 
but whleh inesnsantly vanished from his touch. 0. Ihe 
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SmUes, the daughters of Da&aittfl. %ko were nondemmed 
lo draw water out of a well in a sieve* and pour ii into % 
Teasel ready to ooniain it. 

Q, Who were the Syrens? — A. They were sea-nymphs, 
the daughters of Achelous. Their lower parts resenribled 
those of a fish, their upper those of a woman. By the 
charms of their voices, iliey ensnared all who heard them 
to destruction. Their names were Fariheuope^ tagsea, 
and Leucosia. 

Q. Who were the Oorgons?— They were three 
sisters* Caryale» Medasa» and Stheno. They are depicted 
with hair liiie snakes, tnslcs like wild boars^ and with 
bnueen hands and golden wings* They changed iato 
stones aD who loolud on them. 

Q, Who was Circe ?<^il. The daughter oi Phu^bus^ and 
a celebrated sorceress. 

Q. Who were the Sybilline otacles? — A. Certain wo- 
men, whom the aacients believed tu be eudued with the 
gift of prophecy. 

Q. What were the Scylla and Charybdis of the andents? 
The former was a dangerous rock* the latter a det 
structive whirlpool. 

What was the Chimsra? — A. A hideous inpuster^ 
the oApring Typhon and Eehydna, with three heads 
resembHng those of a goat, a lion, and a dragon, all 
vomiting forth flames. Sometimes it is represented with 
the forepart like a lion» the middle like a goat, Aud the tail 
like a ser{)ent. 

Q. What was the Sphinx? — A, A monster in the neig-h- 
bourhood of Thebes, who devoured those who could not 
eipfatin her riddles. She is depicted with the body of a 
dog, the wings of a bird, the paws and the tail of a lion» 
with a homan head and neek. 

Q. For what isAri^ us edebrated?— X For his hundred 
eyes, of which only two slepi at a time. 

Q. For what was Lyncsus celebrated? — A, For hi3 
fcharpsightedness. 

Q. Who was Proteus ? — A The son of Neptune. He 
had the c^ift of prophecy or divination, aod the power oi 
assuming whatever sliape he pleased. 

Who was Momus? — A. The god of mirth and ridi 

enle* 
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Q. Who was Morpheasf-^if * The god of drettms ud 

sleep, and the son of SomnuB. 

Q. Who was Harpocrates? — ^. The god of silence. 

Q, Who was Astrsea? — A, The nroddess of justice. She 
is represented with her eyes bound or blinded, iiavinfir a 
sword in one hand, and in the other a pair of balances 
equally poised. 

Q. Who w as Plutns? — A, The g'od of riches. 

Q. Who was Hygeia? — A, The goddess of health. 

Q. Who was Themis ? — A. The goddess of laws. 

Q, Who was Nemesis? — A, The goddess revenge* 
She 18 represented with a stem aspect^ having in one hmad 
a whip, in the other a pair of scales. 

Q. Who was Flora?— ^. The goddess of flowers. She 
is represented as adorned with gariands^ and near her a 
basket of flowers. 

Q, Who was Ptomona? — A, The deity of orchards. 

Q. Who was Vertumnus?— ^J. The god of Spring. 

Q. Who was Priapus? — A, The god who presided over 
vineyards and gardens. He is usually depicted naked and 
obscene, with a wooden sword or sickle in his hand. Some- 
times his body resembles a shapeless trunk or block of 
timber. 

Q. Who was Terminus ? — A. The g^nd of boundaries. 

Q, Who was Ceres ? — A. T\\e goddess of the earth. 
She is usually represented as crowned with poppies, or 
ears of corn, and holding in her lefl hand a bunch of the 
same materials, with a lighted torch in her right hand. 
When in a car or chariot* is drawn by winged dragons^ 
or lions. 

Q, Who was Fan ?— ^. The tutelary deity of the coun* 
try and mral alTairs, and the son of Mercury and Penelope* 
He Is represented half man and half goat, with two homa 
on his head, and clothed in a spotted skin, having a shep- 
herd's crook in one hand, and his pipe of unequal reeda in 
the other. His usual attendants were the Satyrs, Sylvans, 
I^^dus, and nymphs, or Dryades. 

Q, Who were the Fauns? — A, Visionary beings. 

Q Who were the Satyrs? — A. They were creatures, 
half man arid half ^oat, having deformed Iveadb, arme«l 
with short horns, crooked handj>, rough and hairy bodiea^ 
goat^s teet and legs, and long tailh. 
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Q. lIHio weve the Nm«ks?-*J, The nymphs who pre- 
•ided over hrooks and riven. 

Q» Who was Pales ? — A, The goddess of siiepherds and 

pastures. 

<?. Who was Hercules? — A. The son of Jupiter aiid 
Alctnena. 

Q. For what is Hercules celebrated? — A. For his twelve 
labours . 

Q. What were his twelve labours? — A. 1. lie overcame 
the Nem»an lion, whose skin he afterwards wore. 2. He 
destroyed the hydra with seven heads. 3. He conquered 
the £rymantbea& boar. 4. He caught a hiud with golden 
boms and brazen hoofs* aAer hontiug her for a year. 5. 
He deaneed the stable of Augeas, king of Elis, in which 
SJOW oxen had stood for many yenra. 6. He destroyed 
the harpie8» or birds of prey. 7* He overcame the Mino- 
tanr, or Cretan bull, delivered Pfometheos firom* Mount 
Caocasna^ and killed the eagle which fed upon bis liver. 
8. He killed Dioniede, and the horses which fed on human 
flesh. 9. He subdued the giant Geryon, and carried away 
liis flock of cattle. 10. He conquered Uie army oi the 
Amazons, and took from Hippolita, their queen, her girdle, 
and married her to Theseus. 11. He weiit down to hell, 
and destroyed the three-headed dog Cerberus. — And 12. 
He killed the dragon, which defended the garden of ties* 
perides, and brought from thence the golden apples. 



« 

MINBRALOOY. 

■ 

0» What is meant hj the word mineralogy ? — A* That 
branch of the science of natural history* whidi treats of the 
Bomerooa inanimate bodies which are found upon or m 
the interior of the earth. 

Q. What docs mineralogy teach ? — A. The art of distin« 

guishing minerals, of ascertaining their character and ua« 
lure, and the mode of describinj^ them. 

Q. What is the origin of minerals? — A, They are de 
rived either frum ar.imal or vciTretable matter. 

Into how many classes are minerals divided^— ,4. 

k3 
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Into four : namely* 1st, earths and stones ; 2dly» salts « 
8dly, combustibles ; and 4thly, metala. These oonstitutQ^ 
in the Uinguage of naluraltBts» ttie mineral kingdom*** 
What is ilie number of the earthy minerals?— 

simple earths are ten. 

Q. Mention them. — A. Ist, silex or silicious earth; 2d, 
aluiniae; 3d, zircon; 4th, glucine; 5lh, yttria ; 6th, 
barytes ; 7th, strontian ; 8th, lime, or calcareous earths, 
such as chalk and all caicinable earths; 9th, jargonia; 
and iOth. magnesia. 

What are the different substances which compose 
that branch of the first class of the mineral kingdom, called 
stones?—^* Marble, alabaster, granite, miU-atoneSi lame* 
stone, chalk, rock-crystaU adamantine^ar, quarti* flints, 
gris, sands, emery, Mspar, lapis laanlt, and all prsdcm 
stones gr gems. 

Q, What are the names of the stones called the preciovis 
stones or gems? — A, The principal are, tlie diamond, the 
• ruby, the garnet, the emerald, the topaz, the amethyst, the 
sapphire, ttie hyacinth, the chrysolite, the chrysoberyl, the 
Jargoon, and the crystal* 

Q. Describe the diamond.* The diamond Is the 
hardest of all bodies, is perfectly transpamit, and generally 
colouiieas* : though sometimes it partakes of a bhie, green, 
yellow, or rose-coloured completion. 

Q. In what countries are diamonds found ? — A. In the 
districts ol' Golcoiida and Visiajjour in the K^ist Itidies, in 
the Island of Borneo, and in Brazil in South America. In 
Golconda, they are found in the crevices of rocks at Raol- 
oonda and Conlour ; but at Soumelpour, iti the district of 
Yisiapour, they are found in tiie bed of the river. The 
Brazilian diamond is inferior in purity to the Oriental* 

Q. Which is the largest diamond known in the worM? 
— A» That which adorns the sceptre of the emperar of 
Russia, which is saM to weigh 77B carats. 

Q. Describe the ruby. — A. The ruby, which is found 
only in some streams near the town of Sirian^ in Pegu, in 
the sand of the rivers of Ceylon, and in the Brazils, is of a 
deep crimson or blood red colour. The Brazilian ruby is 
of a pale rose red inclining to violet. Rubies of a lar^c 
size are so scarce, that one of the weight of thirty carats is 
considered more valuable than a diamond of tha sams 
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migfal. Theniby is of the seeoBd order of guoB, and the 
topaz of the third, afler the diamoiHl* 

Q. Describe the tDpa&— The topaZt which derives its 
name from the iakad ofTopaz, in the Red Sea, where it was 
Ar9t found, is generally of a beautiful straw colour, though 
soinetimes of an orange, pink, or blue colour, and even 
sometimes colourless. It is found in the Brazils, the Eas*. 
Indies, and Siberia ; but the Brazilian topaz is tiie best, 

Q. Describe the [garnet. — A. The g arnet is of two kinds, 
the noble and the couimon. The noble garnet, wliich is 
found in various parts of the world, particularly in Bohe|nia« 
Caylom, Brazil, Pegu, is of a violet purple colour, a dull 
poppj red, or a full crimeoo red. The common garnet is 
of a bvown or greaiish brown coh>ur» and is found in the 
rocks near Huntly in Aberdeenshire. 

Q. Describe the emerald. — A, The emerald, the best 
of which are brought from Peru in Soutli America, is of a 
pure green colour, and, ei^cept the chrysoUte, is the softest 
of ail gems. 

Q. Describe the amethyst.— 2^. The amethyst is of a 
Yiolet colour, bordering on purple, and, like the emerald, ; 
is a very rare gem* 

Q. Dencnbe the sapphiia./— 4il« The sapphire, which is ' 
bimgfat from Ava and Peru, is of a bright Prussian blue 
eeioar, nrying in its shades from a deep tint to nearly a 
colourless appeantnce. 

Q. Describe the hyacinth. — A. The hyacinth, which is 
brought from the island of Ceylon, is ot a dark orange-red 
colour, bearing a resemblance to the colour of the flower 
from which it takes its nan:ie. 

Q. Describe the chrysolite. — A. The chrysolite, which is 
imported from the Levant, is of a dusky green colour, with 
ayellowish cast, and^ next the emerald, the softest of all gems. 

Describe the chrysoberyU^if. The chrysoberyl^ 
which is brought from thie Braails and the Island of Cey? 
hm, is of a yellowish or brownish green, sometimes transr 
parent, and, when well polished, is in lustre nearly equal 
to the diamond. 

Q. Describe the jargoon. — A. The jargoon, which is 
'bund in Ceyion, and also some parts of Europe, parlicu- 
arly France, is of a grey colour, with tinges of green, 
blue, red, and yellow, of variouii degrees of ioiensity* 
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Q. Describe the crystal. — A. Thecrystel, which Is fbsnd 
principally in the island of Madagascar, is white like the 
diamond, but much Inferior in lustre and hardness* 

Q. Of what are pearls supposed to consist They 
are calcareous concretions foroaed of the liqald matter ol 
which the inner surface of the shell of a fish, called Uie 
pearl oyster, is composed. 

Q. Where are pearls found?— ^. Chiefly in the Persian 
CKilf; and on the coasts of the island of Ce3loii in the 
East Indies. The Persian pearl is considered more valu- 
able than the Indian. The latter peels off, but the I'ormer 
is as firm as the rock upon which it ^rows ; and thou^^-h it 
loses in colour and water one }>€r cent, annually, for about 
half a century* yet on the whole it loses less than the In* 
.dlan. 

Q« Which are the most celebrated pearl fish^ea in 
the world ?^ — A. Condatehy, in the island of Ceylon ; and 
the islands of Bayrein and Khairack in the Persian Gul^ 

Q, Are there na other stones caDed precious stones 
A» Tes, several : the comeliant the rock crystal, the agate, 
the chalcedony, the jasper, the spinelle and balass rabies, 
the beryl, the tourmaline, theonyx» theopaUtheohysopraa, 
and the blood -stone or heliotrope. 

Q. Describe the colour of these stones. — A, The corne- 
lian is aeneraliy of a red or flesh colour, thoug'h sometimes 
white, oran£^e, or yellow; rock crystal is generally trans- 
parent, thoug'h sometimes shaded with grey, yellow, i!;reen» 
brown, or red; jasper is red, green, blue, or variei^ated; 
the spinelle ruby is of a dark red, the balass nrbv of a rose 
colour ; the beryl, which is a variety of the emerald, is of 
a light green ; the tourmaline is of a smoky colour, but 
sometimes green, red, blue, or brown ; the onyx is alter- 
nately marked with white and black, or white and brown ) 
the opal is of a milky hue, and when held between the 
and the ligbt» exhibits a changeable appearance of colour ; 
the chysopras is of an apple green colour ; and the blood* 
stone or heliotrope ie of a dt»kgieen eoloor* Agates am 
nearly of all colours ; the most beautiful are time called 
Ssotch pebbles, and which an found on the' sea*shore, 
near Dunbar. The finest cornelians are brought from 
Babylon. 

Q, Which are those minerals which are called soft 
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■tones 9—!^. Common or potter^ oloy, ponelsHi cbf, 
plpe-ehiy, clay-slate or roofingf Bkie, black chalk, hone or 
whetstone, mica or muscovy glass, basalt, bole, fullers- 
eartli, soap earth, jade or nephrite, serpentine oi mona 
marble, Venetian talc, and asbestos, 

Q. Of what substances are the salts, or saliiu bodies, 
which form the second class ot the mineral kingdom, 
composed ? — A. Of mineral alkali or potash^ salt, soda, 
bona» alum, aal-amnoniac. nkre or aaitpetrey Titriol, and 
cwbonate of soda or natnin* 

or what aubsf aneai are the combuatifale8» or inflam* 
mmbte bodies, which form the third elaaa of the mineral 
Hnii^om, composed? — A, Of sulphur, plumbago or black 
lead, naphtha or rock oil, petroleum, asphalt, coal, jet, 
amber, and arabergris. 

Q. What is snlphnr? — A. A simple and primary body, 
dug out of the earth in several places, particularly Italy^ 
Switzerland, and South America. 

Q. What is plumbago or black lead t^A. A mineral 
rabstance, fonnd in separate loose pieces^ and is com- 
posed of carbon and iron. 

Q. What is coal?-<-il« A fossil wbieh grows in the 
bowels of the earth. 

Q, What is jet ? — A, A kind of bituminous fossil. 
Q. What is amber? — A. By some it is supposed to be 
a resinous i^um oozing from pines, and falling on the earth, 
or into the sea; by others, a bituminous fossil formed in 
the earth, and washed ashore by the sea. 

Q. Where is amber chiefly found? — A. It abounds 

Kticularly on the coasts of the Baltic, sofajeci to Prussia. 
. Oirtanner supposes it an anim^ product, paitiealarly 
of the ant. 

Q. Of what colour is amber?— if . It is of several co- 
lours ; but it is commonly yellow, varying from lemon 
to the orange. The yellow gold coloured is the moat 
precious. 

Q. Of what use is nmber? — A. Besides its being sub- 
servient to the purposes of ltt3iury» it has great medicinal 
virtues. 

9. What is ambergris? — A. It is a substance found 
Coatmg on the sea» ai^ in the intestines of the spermaceti 
nhale. That which is extracted from fhe whale ia aof^ 
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wmAverf oflSnnive to tlie smeU; but after Imving been 

exposed to the air for some time, it bt conies like tliat 
found oti the surface of the seat buid, aud admirubiy 
acented. 

Q. Where is anihergris found? — Am Oo the coasts ot 
liidiai Airica, and Brazil. 

Q. or what substances are the metals, or metallit 
bodUes, whieh §om the fourth class of the mineral )ng^ 
dom, composed h^A* Of gokl* platiDiim, sOver^ menNirjt 
copper, iron* tin, lead* nickel, me, bismuth, anlimony^ 
tdluriam, arscnie, eobalt, mangeiiefle» tungs^, motjrb- 
denum, uranium, titanium, cronium, columbiumi and 
tantalium ; being twenty-three in number. 

Q. Of these how many are malleable, or capable of 
extension? — A. The ten first: the retnaiiider are brittle. 

Q. Which is the heaviest oi caetals ? — A. PiaUnum, and 
Iben ^old. 

Q. Which is the lightest?—.^. Tin, and then iron. 
Q. Which 18 the most imtiaih^A. Iron* 
Q. Where are the best inNHnines in Bqgland?— i^ 
Those of Colebrook^Dale in Shropshire, and in Dean 

Forest, Oknicestershlre. 

Q. Which lb the hardest of metals? — A. Iron, and then 
copper. 

Obs. It is in th<j manufacture of articles ooitftructod of jpm that tiit 

finglish (fxcel ail other nations. 

Q. Which is the softest and most beautiful ?^^. Gold. 

Q, How many kinds of f^old are there ?^ — A. Three* 
namely, gold yellow, found ijbicAy in America and Africn; 
bmss yellow, met with In Bohemia, Tmnsylvanbt &c. ; 
end greyish yellow* 

Q. How are metals divided?— til. Into perfeet. impev* 
feet, and semi-metals. 

Q. Which are the perfisct metsls ? — A. Platinum, goId» 
and silver. 

Q. Which are tlie imperfect? — A* QuicksUvei^ lead» 
copper, iron, and tin. 

Q. Whieh the semWmetals?-^. Regukw. bismaak 
nickelf arsenic, antimony, line, urauium, manganese 
eMcdte^ eobalt, Ae. # 

Q. Which are the meat perfect of metala9— A GoUL 
silver, and platinum. 
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Q. What is meant by a perfect metal ?-*^^ That whiefa 
loses nothing by the heat of fire. 

What by an imperfeet metal That vihich de« 
cteasea by the heat of fire» or ean easily be diaaolved or 
eomded by acids. 

Q. What is the peculiar property of gold?-^^. It is 
the most ductile of all metals ; for it may be drawn out 
into a wire liner thau a hair; and an ounce of gold will 
gild a silver wire 1300 miles in lengthy or it may be ex*- 
teoded so m to cover 160 square feet, 

Q. Where is gold chiefly produced? — A, In South 
Aniericat the East Indies, in Bohemia, Hungary, Tran* 
sylvania, Siberia, Norway, Spain, Sweden* Ireland* the 
Spanish West Indies, and in Africa. 

Q« In wkalfonnisgoklgeBeraUyfiiand?— J.InHuagary, 
TranayKania, and Peru* it is found in solid masses ; in the 
West Indies, in a vegetaMe form lilte the branches or twigs 
of plants ; and in Siberia, in plates or pellicles covering 
other bodies. 

Q. What properties arc peculiar to gold ?—A. Its me- 
tallic properties are not changed by the heat of the 
strongest tUrnace ; but it may be calcined, and even re* 
dnced to glass, by collecting the beams of the san in the 
feeus of a burning giasSk 

Obs. Gold when pure is called virgio. Standard gold consists of 
22 Daitii pure, and 2 parts of other m^als. Tlie standard for jewelkis* 
gold eootiios eueterth sf Other aieUJt. AUcvsd gold is ted when 
mmk of the cUsgf is copper^ sod iadiasi te white whan the alloy is 
•Bvsr. 

Q. What is platinum?—^. A native metal, heavier 
thau gold, and of the whitish colour of silver, but not so 
bright. 

Q. Where is platinum found? — A. Only in South 
America: it was unknown in England before the year 
1735. It is technically called umnm album, that is white 
mM ; and in beauty, scarcity, ductility, and indestructir 
bUitj, not inferior to gold and silver ; and in other qaali* 
ties ftr their superior, beti^ extremely hatd, and capable 
of resisting a very powerful action of ftre. 

C. Where is silver chiefly found? — A. In the mines of 
Mexico and Peru, in South America. 

What is mercury or quicksilver ? — A, A fluid ore, 
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of a white brilliant colour. The principal mines are m 
Bohemia, Germany, and Spain. 

Q. In what country is the best copper produced? — A. 
In Sweden. 

Q. What is nickel? — A, A native ore, of a white 
colour, like sihrer, soAer tknn iron, and like iron attracted 
by the inegneL 

Q. What is c^iper ? — A native ote* the moel 
■onorous of any metal, and the mwl clastie except iron. 

Q* How many kinde of copper are there?— Three : 
die mmtum^ the mie-copper, and the vtrgm^coppetn 

Q. Which aie the moat TBhmUe copfier-mines fa tiie 
worM?*— Thoee of Cornwall and the ide of Anigl e ee a , 

Q. Whet it iron? — A. A native metal, and aceordBn|^ to 
the manner of its being wrought is denominated ccut or 
wrought iron. 

Q. Can you rni ntion any of the peculiar properties of 
iron? — A, As uell as being" the harcicst of metals, and 
next to tin the iig^hle«t, it is the most tenacious and ductile 
of metals, except gold; for it may be drawn into a wire 
RS fine as hair, and nn iron wire the tenth part of an inch 
in diameter is capable of sustaiaiog ^0 lbs* weight witli* 
oat breaking. 

Q. What is lead ? — A» A nativie ore, eommonly found 
combined with sulphur, and a small portion of silver. In 
England the best lead-mines are in Cornwall, DeTonehive^ 
Derbyehire, Northumbefland« Durham, and Anglesea. 

Q. What is sogar of lead?— A prepantfon horn 
white lead and distilled ▼inegar. 

What ie araeale ?*— s^. A bloleh while meCal, and one 
of the moat potent of poisons. 

Q. What is zinc ? — A. A native ore of a bluish whita 
colour, and is compobed of a number of thin plates ad- 
hering- togfether. 

Q. Of what is brass made?— .4. Of copper and zinc; 
the alloy tieinp; three parts of the former metal, with 
about a iotirth part ot the latter. 

Q. How is pewter made? — A. From lead and tin. 
Pewter may be used for vessels containing wine and even 
vinegar, provided there be from eighty to eighty*two paita 
of tin in the altoy* 
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Q. What is f\n^—A» A native ore, and is tiie softest 
and lig^litest of nietals 

Q In what countries is tin found ? — A, It is found in 
many parts of Asia and South America, but in Europe 
there are only three tin districts ; the first is in Saxony 
and Bohemia, the second in Cornwall, and the third it 
that of Gallicia on the borders of Portugal. 

Q. How 18 block-tin made ?— By coating; over thin 
aiieets of iron with tin. 

Q. What IS solder ?^^. A eomfiositkm of tin and lead 
in the pro])ort!on of two parts of the first ingredient, and 
one of the last. 

Q. What is bronze ? — A, A composition of copper, and 
a small quantity of tin, about the tenth of the whole. 

Q. Of what is bell-metal made? — A, Of copper and a 
laiger quantity (about a fourth) of tin than is used in 
naking bronze* 

Q. Of what is pinchbeck maile f*-^A. Of copper and 
xlnc» in the proportion of three parts of the latter, and one 
of the former ingredient 

Q. Of what is prince's metal made?— Of nearly the 
same materials as bell-metal. 

Q. How is steel made? — A, By heating iron bars with 
charcoal ashes and bone shavings ; by which process the 
ron is rendered of a finer and closer grain. 

Q, What is copperas ? — A, Sulphate of iron. 

Q. How is white lead obtained By conoding 
common lead with the steam of vinegar. 

Q, What is asbestos 9--rif. A kind of minaraU which 

behg split Into threads and ftlaoMnls, and wrought inip 

doth, is not consumable by fkfv* 

Oat. Hie ncihod of utking asbestos is now eatixsly lost A 
hsndkwdaef or psttom of tlus material was long since presented tc. 
the fioyal Society, a foot lon^ aad lialf a loot broad. This specimen 

Sve two proofs of its resisting fire; though in both experimnls it 
t abov^ three drachms in th» weight. 

Q. What is the toad-stone?—^. A magnetic species of 
iron, chiefly ibund in the iron-mines of England, Qtt* 
many, Arabia, and Bengal. 

Oss. Comparative wtdghts of some metals and water: — 

Platinum is 22^ times heavier than water. 

Gold between 19 and 20 times the weight of water. 

Silvti about )0| times the weight of water. 
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Mmi^ 11^ taw tte weight of 'WMtHEt 
Copper mKdf 9 tunes tlie weight of water. 
Leadnonlhftii 11 times the w^^of watai; 

Steel and Iron 8 times heavier than WMlsr* 
Tin 7 times heavier than water. ^ 
Diamuiids about times heavier than watei* 
Gla&s about J tim€& heavier th&a water. 
Comnum Stones i^ut24 tuaatlieavlerfluui wilw 
Cmnmon SsH about 2 times hettier than wale^* 
Cork about ^h the wei^t of wsftar. 
Atmospheric Air about yi^th the wei^t of water. 
Hydroi^eii Gas about Ttivv^^ weight of water. 
For the methoci of* ascerfaininf? the specific gravity of bodies, that is, 
ascertainiug the ej^act comparative weiijhts of the s.uiie bulk oi Uitfereiit 
substances, or, in case of mixtures, of determiniu^ the proportion ore* 
■nA of Mcbi we m kashtid far Hi di i c owf y to lfc> aaifesr viiadof 
antiquity— 4fcat of Atthiwedeit wko ota^t the idea one day while hia 
limbs were resting on the liquid fUj^poft of a bath ; and as his godUka 
intellect, says Dr. Arnott. Efrn.ent^ tf Pk^fict, 278, darted iutu mturity, 
and perceived ma ay of the imjK)rtant uses to ^hich the knowledge was 
apphcable, he is said to have ]>ecome no moved witli admiiaiiou and de- 
light, th^ he leaueii ixum the water, aud, uacoo:»ciuus of hia nakedueitb, 

Ihafo fininditl 



HERilLDItT. 

Q. What is the meaning of heraldry The «ri of 

blazoning and nanhalling coats of arms. 

Q. What is meanl by blazoning? — A* The art of dia* 
playing a coat of arms in its pfoper coloars* or of de- 
ciphering the arms of families. 

Q. What by mafBhanilig^— wi. The art of eombtmng 
various coats of arms in * shield or eseirtcheon. 

Q. How is each degree tit nobiUty distinguished?--^. 
By a peculiar habit and coronet whidi they wear on 
solemn occasions. 

Q. What is the habit wliich the nobility wear ou soleum 
occasions? — A, The mantle. 

Q. What is the etiquette observed nmong the nobility 
in the use of the mantle? — A, That u marquis may not 
wear liis ceremonial mantle in the presence of a duke ; 
nor a!i earl his in the pre^nce of a inaiquiB; nor a 
¥iscount his in the presence of an earl ; nor a baron his in 
the presence of a viscount ; except in the house of peeni» 
or at the coronation of a lungor qooen. 
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Q. DeMribt the crown of tht king of Si«lRiML~if« 
It it « eofonet bordered with pearie end preeioue sioneSft 
btightefied op with feur oioeaee peltee end ibur fletm^de* 
lie, mlternately; flnoea ediich riee ftm aidied diedene 
adorned with pearle. 

Q. What is the difference between the crown of the 

king" and queeu?— That of the queen is smaller than 
the kiiig-'s. 

Q, What is the prince of Wales's coronet? — A. It 
resembles the king'-s, except that it has hut one diadena, 
and that it is adorned with a plume of ostrich feathers. 

Q. What are the coronets of the immediate sons and 
brothers of the king? — A. They leeemhle tkn^ king's^ ejb* 
<Kpt that they have no diadem. 

Q« How do you distinguish the coronets of the daughters 
Mdflleters of the king?-»jd« They diffier from those of 
Ihe prieees, in having etrawberry leaves belweeo the 
€me<Mi|Mrttee instead of fleun^le-lie. 

Q. What Is a duloe's eofonet^-v4« It is a eirele of goML 
enrMied with pmions aloiiea» sod set roand with eigiU 
lef^ stfBW^nn^ leaves. 

Oas. A ducal coronet, which is borne by many commoners, diffeit 
inm a Mw's eovonety by h&Dg set round by only four ftrawbtny 
loaves* 

Q, What is a marquis's coronet? — A. A circle of gold, 
enriched with precious stones and pearls, and set round 
with four strawberry leave8» and as maay peiurla» raised oa 
pyramidal points. 

Q. What is an earl s coronet ? — A, It is a circle of 
gold enriched like the former, from which issue eight 
points or rays« upon the top of eaeh of whieb is a Uage 
pearl. 

What is a viscottnVs eoronet?-^^. It is a eirele 
gold enriched in like manner, xonnd* and close to the rim 
of whieb, are set an unlimited number of peerls. 

Deseribe a baron's ooronetf^J* it is a plain gold 
ein^ set round with six pearis. 

Q. What are the titles of the kin^ of England?— ii« 
King of Great Britain and Ireland, king of Hanover, 
elector of the Empire, duke of Lancaster, Defender of the 
Faith, &c. &c. 

Why are the words DUu et anon d^nM used as the 
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motto of the royd anns of EagtamdV^il. From their 
being oaed hj Ridmrd I. ae the pwolefor the day, when ha 
defeated ihe fVenoh at the battle ofOihon, in the year 1 IfML 
Q« Why wevB the words Hmi wait qui mat y pemm 

assumed as the motto of the order of the gtirter? — A, 
They were assumed by Edward 111., who having* laid 
daim to the kingdom of France, retorted shame and de- 
fiance upon him who should dare to think amiss of the 
enterprise that he had undertakeu for the attainmeat of 
his design. 

Q, What are the titles of the prince of Wales 
Prince of Wales, dake of Comwall and Rothsay, ekdoral 
prinee of Brnnswidc and LonenlMnrg, earl of Qheeter 
Carrie, baron of Renfrew, • lord of the Isles, and great 
steward of Scotland. 

Q, When was the motto Ick Dim assumed by the 
prince of Wales? — A, At the battle of Cressy, in the year 
1346. Edward the Black Prince havinp: slain the king" of 
Bohemia, with his own hand took from his head a plume 
of feathers bearing this motto, and placed them upon his 
own head. In the German langoage these atords aign^ 

Q, Have the titles of the kings of England always beett 
the same?— il. No: Heniy had the title of Grace; 
Henry Yf . that of Excellent Qmot ; Edward TV. thai of 

High and Mighty Prince; Henry VII. Highness; Henry 
VIII. Majesty, and this odions tyrant was the first and 
last of the English princes tlibt was styled Dread Sove- 
reign ; and James I. that of Sacred, or Most £xceUent 

Majesty. 

Ob8. Seoanote oa this subject at page 271 post, 

Q, When was the title of duke first created in Enf^ 
knd t—A* In the reign of Edward III^ who oottferred it 
on his eldest son Edwatd the Blaok Prioce, by tbe title of 
the dnke of CorawalL 

When was the title of marquis created? — A. In the 
reign of Richard II., who created Robert de Vere, earl of 
Oxford* marquis of Dublin. 

Q. When was the title of earl created? — A. It is un* 
known. This title is very ancient, and was an olticiai 
dignity among the Saxons. 

Q. On whom was tbe title naoonot first oeafemd? 
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— ^. On John Beaiimontt by Henry VI., who created him 
irisoouiit Beaumont. 

Q. Who was the finit English baron ?— J. This title, 
like that o£ earl» is very ancient ; it was introduced into 
Eittluid soon after the Norman invasion. 

What is the title of the emperor of Austria?— J/ 
Emperor of Anstriat elect emperor of the Romans, king* of 
Hungary, of Bohemia, of Lombardy, &c. He likewise 
takes the title of king of Spain, aad is staled His Imperial 
and Royal Apostolic Majesty. 

Q. What is the title of the kins: of Spain ? — A, King of 
Spain, Castile, Arragon, the two Sicilies, of Jerusalem an4 
Navarre, &c. &c. He is styled Most Catholic Majesty. 

Q. What is the title of the king of Portugal ?—A. King 
itf Portugal and AlganrCt this side and beyond the sea, and 
of Africa, krd of Guinea, &c. He is styled Most Faithful 
Majesty. 

Q. What is the title of the emperor of Russia?'— il» 

Unnperor of All tlie Russias, king of Poland, &c. 

Q. What is the title of the king of Denmark? — A. 
King ot Denmark, of the Vaudais and Uoths, &c. 

Q. What is the title of the king of Sweden? — A. King 
of Sweden and Norway, of the Goths and Vandals^ &c. 

Q, Do yon recollect any anecdote which exposes the 
folly uf loiinding and senseless titles?—^. Yes: in the 
reign of queen Eliaaheth, one of her majesty^s ambassa- 
dote hearing, at an audience he had of the Caar of Mat^ 
covy, the titles of that prince repeated, which were 
numerous, lie opened his embassy with the title of her 
Majesty, the Queen of England, France, and Ireland, 
Man, Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Dur- 
ham, York, Lancashire, aud so naming all the fifty- two 
coiuitiea one after another ; by which that prince taking 
her majesty for some more potent and renowned potentate 
Hmxk Europe usually afforiledt granted free liberty and 
Ueence for her sulgects to trade in hit dominioiii» which 
egntfamed till the death of Charles h 
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Music the Jiercest grief can charm^ 
And fate*M teverest rage dttarm: 

And make de t fimir mmd m mtum p t mrnt 

Our Joy $ below it can imjfntv§^ 
And wUedaie ike bHu abePM* 

Q. What is music ?—A. That acieoee which teaches 
tlie luiture and properties of soaiMfa* and ecNSiprbes tbc 
art of combiiiiDg tbem in a 
tka can 

Row is murie iKimled?— if» Into aooaf and tn* 

Q. Whether are vocal or instrumental tones most pleas- 
ing" to the ear? — A. Vocal afford the greatest pleasure. 
Of instrumental music the violin, the flute, and the haut- 
boy are the most grateful ; but the origan is the most 
poweriul, though it^wants expression and fieubiiity of 
intonation. 

Q. How many sounds are there in nittsic?>-*^il« SefMp 
which art diaUngrnished by the letters a, a» c« 3l» f» 
ssmI o* 

Q. What are the diflerent kinds of pnsieP^if. The 

principal are the overture, the symphony, the concerto, 

and the sonata. A solo is vvhcn only one instrument or 
voice is employed ; a duetto when two ; and a trio when 
three. 

Q. How are the different notes denominated when ap« 
plied to time ?— a4* By the names of semibreves, minira% 
erotchets, quavers, semiquavers, and demisemiquavers. 

Q. To whom is the invention of music assigned 
Sodie attribute it to Apolto; others to Mereory; wliHa 
many assign it to Terpander. What we know for esitnbi 
is that Jubal, the son of Lamech, was Uie inventor of liw 
harp and the organ Gen. chap. iv. ver. 21. ^ 

Q, Can you gfive any instances of the powerful effect of 
music? — A. Timotheus. a musician, is said to have been 
able to excite Alexander the Great to arms with the 
Phrygian sound» then to allay bis fury with anotiier tonsb 
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mad excite him to merrim^t So, Eric, king: of Denmark, 
bf the skill of a certain musiciaiu coold be driveo to such 
Imrv as to kill hk friends and depandi;nts. 

iQ. What does the term abattota signify It is an 

SKprcssion employed aAer a break la the time of any (ueoe, 
to apprize the performer that the measans is to be remned 
and the time beaten as before. 

Q, What does the word accelerando sifl^nify Jt 
signifies to accelerate time in the middle of a piece of music. 

Q. What is meant by accent? — A. The emphasis or 
e]Lpr#ssion of the notes or parts of a bar. 

9. What by accompaniment? — A. Those instrumstttal 
parts in a composiUoB whidi relieve the principal perts, 
supply the necessary chatms^ and heighten and deeorale 
the generel eiect. 

Q. What by an acute?— A sharp or high sound. 

Q. What does ad libhum imply ?'^A. It is an expres- 
sion which sie^nities that liberty is given to the performer 
at that part of the compasition where it is writien, to give 
way to the (Hrcctions of his own fancy. 

Q. What does the word affettuoso imply? — A. That the 
notes to which it relates are to be played or sung in a scA 
and delicate manner. 

Q. What is the signification of air? — A* 'Hie ioflecllon 
of a musical compositiooy or thai chain of srands which Is 
csDed a tune. 

Q. What is the meaning of the word allegro?—- il. That 

part of music which is to be played in a brisk lively iiKinner. 

0. What of allemande? — A, A slow air or melody in 
common time of four crotchets iii a bar. 

Q. What is inij)lied by alt? — A, It is a term applied to 
that part oi the great scale of sounds which lies between w 
above the treble cUif note, and o in altissimo. 

Q. What by alto? — A, The highest natural tenor voice. 

Q» What by altisiimo?*^^* It is a term applied to all 
notes situated above f in alt. 

Q. What by the term andante h-^A. That part of a per* 
formance which is. to be phgred in an impressive and 
tender manner. 

Q. What by anomalies ?— '-4. Those false scales or in 
tervals which necessarily exist in all keyed instruments 
firom their incapacity of a true and periect temperament. 
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Q. What by amoroso A teoder suppUcaliiig nun* 

ner of siniring and playing^ 

Q. What is the appoggiatiifm?~ji. A grace or em* 
bellishaeat to a principal note. • 

Q. What is the use ef the tmr ?— To divide into equal 

temporary quantities, and to regulate the keeping- of time. 

Q, Wliat is meant by bass? — A. That part ol a concert 
which is most hcLii d, and which consists of the gravest, 
deepest and Juiigest sounds. 

Q. What by the beat? — A. A transient grace note, 
struck up immediately belbre the note it is intmded to 
Ornaoient 

What by beating time?^^. The measuring <v 
marking the time far perfbioiattce in eoneertt by the 
motion of the hand and foot« up and down saeeceaivdy; 

and jn ^qual times. 

Q. What by beatings? — A, Those periodical jarring 
sounds often made by the irregular vibratioos of two 
strings, pipes, &c. sounding together. 

Q. What by bizarro? — A. It implies (hat the move- 
ment to which it is prefixed is to be played capriciously^ 
fantastically, or irregularly, to- eonreqpond with the fiMiey 
of the composer who uses Uie term* 

Q« What is bniTura^-«uf. A song where considerable 
spirit and execution are necessary. 

Q. What by eacophoay? — A* A jarring disagreeable 
combination of sounds. 

Q. What by cadence ? — A, The termination uf the parte 
of a sonii' in a chord or note. 

Q. What by a cantata? — A. A sonof or coinjjosition, 
intermixed with recitatives, airs, and ditierent movemeAts, 
eliiefly intended for a single voice, with a thorough bass. 

Q. What is a chord A string, by the TibnUioB o^ 
which the sensation sound is produced. 

Q. What is a cleff or cliff 9— il. A mark or key set at 
the beginning of the , lines of a song or piece of mosic^ 
which shows the tone or key in which the piece is to 
begin ; or it is a letter marked on any line, which explains 
the rest of the notes. 

Q. What is the signification of cantabile ?— ii. Tbat 
the notes to which it refers are to be pei&rosed in a 
omMious and grace^l manner. 
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0 What 18 the meanings of the expression caprido ?^ 

A. A loose irregular method of composition. 

What is the meaning of* the term coneiiuious ? — A, 
When the band not only ^^^ives with mechanical exactness 
every passage of the composition, but enters into the de- 
sign and sentiment of the composer, and preserving a 
perfect concord and unison of effect» moves as if one soul 
inspired the whole orchestra. 

Q. What of consonance ?— The union or agreement 
of two aonnda produced at the aame time» the one grave, 
and the other acute* 

Q. What is meant hy llie eiptestion eon sphrito?"— if. 
That the notes are to be played strong and equal. 

Q. What by crescendo?— -4, That the notes are to be 
played ^Tadntilly louder. 

Q. Wliat is a crotcfiet? — A, A note, or character of 
Ume, equal to half a minim, and double of a quaver. 

Q. What is the meaning of the term counterpoint ?— 
A. The art of disposing several parts or airs together, in 
auch a manner as to make an agreeable whole or concert 
Q. What is eounter^enorP— A term applied to the 
highest natural male voice, 

Q. What is the meaning of the words da capo ? — A 
They imply to bej^in again, and end with the first part.— » 
Da capo is sometimes abbreviated thus D, C. 

Q. What is meant by the expression diminuendo ? — Am 
That tlie lyotes are to be played gradually softer. 

H. What by discord? — A. A dissonant and inharmo- 
nious combination of sonnds. 

Q. What by dissonance?— The effiect which resulu 
from the unison of two soQnda not in accoid with eadi 
other. 

Q. What by do1ee?---ul. That fbm notea to wbidi it re- 
lates are to be played with taste and expresaion. 

Q. What is a duo, duet, or duetto? — A, A song or 
composition to be performed in two parts only, the one 
sung, the other played on an instrument, or by two voices. 

Q. What are entre-mets? — A, Inferior movements which 
are inserted, by way of relief, between the more important 
movements of a eofliposition. 

Q. What is meant by a fantasia ?<*<^. A species of mu- 
^ e^ composition wMoh ia aopposad to ba atmok off in tht 

u 
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heat of imaoination, in which tlie composer has p-iven a 
free scope to ifnugUMtHoOg wUtout pacing aUeoUoa to 
the rules of art 

What is the significaUm of forzando? — A. That the 
notes to whWi ii bm nfafwot we to be pUyed with 
pheaw or foieew 

Whet are flefts?~it Additioael Botee» vUdi toge- 
ther with sharps, aenre to temper the dileclB of nauekiel 
uiatniDieBta* 

Q. What do the teine iocte mi foytwaimn imply it 
Forte implies that tlie notes to which it rdalee are to be 

suag or played in a strong or loud mauoer; fortissimo iu 
a very strong; or loud manner. 

Q, VVtiMt does the term fugue imply? — A, A composi- 
tion in which one part leads off some determined succes- 
sion of notts, and after successive short intervals of time, 
other parts fly after it^ as it were, repeating notes in a 
similar order, but at the distance of a fifth of octave. 

Q. What is meant by the gamut ? — A. A scale ou 
whieb the wueieal iiole% tU^ re^ mig ao4 aad tot in 
their several oideia and dis poskl oii a i are leanii Co be 
sounded* 

What is the wie a i i Bg of a giee?~^. A voeal oooh 
position of ihcae or nieio pai|e« 

Q. What is noeeal by gravity?*^ The HM>di6catioQ ot 
any sound by whieb it besoeaes deep or low in inspeet of 
any other sound. 

Q. What is meant by the guide h^A, The note in a 
fug^e which leads off and announces the subject. 

Q, What is the meaning of interval in music ?^ — A, The 
difference between two sounds, in respect of acute and 
grave, or that iman inary space terminated by two souoids 
whicii differ in acute ness or gravity, 

Q. What does intonation signify? — A. The giving to 
the tones of the voice or instrument that occasional im« 

pulse, swelU or dosmasc on whkh all musical impreesion 
depends. 

Q. Wl^ is meant by inversion ? — A0 A nhasc^ pml* 
tion either of a aul^ect or of a chord. 

Q. What is meant by the bqr in mnsiG?~4. The Am* 
dnaaental note or tone^ In whinh the whole of the movn- 
meat hns a emtain jwlniion or benrimi^ to wUob nil ito 
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Mdttkitioiis m referred and aeconnodfttedt and in which 
it both begins and eads. 

Q. What by lagriBrimo N^^. A plaintive mannar af 
ifalffing or playing. 

Q. What by kfBto>>«-u4. It impHee that the »otaa ever 
which it is placed are to be played or smig in a smooth or 
close manner. 

Q, What is the meaning of measure? — A. The interval 
or space of time whicli the person who beats time takes 
between the raising and falling of his hand or foot, in 
order to conduct the movement, sometimes quicker and 
sometimes slower, accordini^ to the kind of musics or the 
subject which is sung or played. 

What is meant bf the tern mmtoi—A* Half, 
oifddle, mean* This nord ie generally used in conjunc- 
tion vrith some other» aa mezzo fortei moderately loud; 
meam piano» rattier eaft« When written alone, and 
applied ta tiM giand plaari ferte, it denotes thai the 
pedal is to bis used* taUng cS omt of the seta of stringa* 

Q. What by mesao bravura? — A* An eipression ta 
signify an air of moderate paeeloa and eaeeiition* 

Q. What by measo voce An expression signifying 
that the movement before which it is written is to be sung 
or played with a moderate sireiigtU ui tone, and in a deli- 
cate pleasing manner. 

Q, What by mezzo soprano? — A» A treble voicc of a 
moderate or somewljat low scale. 

Q. What is a minim ? — A. A note, or character of timf^ 
equal to ^wo crotciiets, or half a semibreve. 

Q» Wtiat does the word moderato imply? — A* That 
the notes to which it relates are to be played with a 
moderately quids movement* but not too volatile or light* 

Q. What is meant by the term moho ?--^ It is a wrd 
uacii, in ceiqnnetion with soma other, by way of augmen 
tation ; aa mdto aliens very quii^ ; molto adagio^ very 
slaw. 

Q. What are the notes?— il. Cbataeters whidi mark 
the sonndsi that Is the elevationa and fallings of the voice, 
and the swiftness and slowness of its motions. 

Q, What is tiie meaning of an octave? — A. An har- 
monical interval, consisting of eight notes, or degrees of 
sound. h 2 
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if. What 19 u onAono A species of musicak 

drama, the subject of which is ^neraUy taken from Scrip* 
til re. 

Q. What is the meaning' of an overture ?^ — A. Aii intro- 
ductory piece of music piajed before the commeiieeineat 
of an opera, oratorio. Sec, 

Q. VVhal is ineLint. by a pause or rest? — A. A character 
which shows, that some ]yart or persoii is to be siknt* 
while the rest continue the son^. 

Q, What » meant by the terms piano or pianissimo ?— > 
A. Piano signifiM thai tlio Mt«s to which it xelatee mtm 
to be song in a loft manner; piaoieaimab in a Tery acA 
manner. 

Q. What by tlie term pompoeo ^-^A. It implies that the 
notes to whieh H irdates ate to be play ^ or snng in a grand 
and dignf M mminer. 

Q. What by a preUide? — A, A flourish, or irrep:ular 
eir, played nlf hand, to try wht^ther the instrument be in 
tune, and thus lead the player into the piece to >e 

played. 

Q. What is meant by the term presto ? — A. That the 
notes to which it relates are to be ])lavo(l very quick. 

Q. What is a quartet to ?— ^« A piece of music set ibr 
four voices or instruments. 

What a quintetto ?-*^. A musical composition in 
tve partSi but pe rfcrm ed by a single voice or instrumenL 

Q. What is meant by recitative ? — A. An endeavour in 
musical composition to imitate tbe inflexions, aeoent, aiid 
emphastSt of natninl speeek 

4 Wbat by fehtaodo To retard time. 

Q. What does a repeat signify ?^A. That the notes to 
whidi it relates are to be played over twice. 

Q. What is a rondo? — A. A vocal or instrumental com- 
position consisting of three strains, the first of which ends 
in the original key, while each of the others is so eon« 
structed as to conduct the ear in au easy and natural man- 
ner to the first strain. 

Q. VVfiat is a roulade ?— ^. A trill or shake. 

Q. What does the word segue imply? — A. That the 
notes over or under which it is written ace to be pla^red 
over again. 

Q. What is a semibMve i-^A* Haifa brave 
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What is s ieiiiiqiiaTer?«-*^« A note ooiilnniii(^ half 
the qoantity of a quaver. 

Q. What 18 a flemitone?-^^* One of the degreee of 
concords, or condnnoas intervals* 

Q. What is the meaning: of sequence? — A. A regular 
alternate succession oi siinilar chords. 

Q. What is the shake? — A, A light grace note or em- 
bellishment, made by shaking the tone along with the 
principal note. 

Q. What does the word Biciliano imply ? — A* That the 
notes to which it relates are to be fiAymi in a efanple and 
nnaflTected manner. 

Q. What is a alur ?— J. It indicates that flie notes oves 
vrhich it is placed are to be played in a aauKith or gliding 
manner. 

Q. What is a sonata?— if. An instrumental coinposition 
desigFied to display the powers and expression of the in^ 
straments for which it is designed. 

Q, Wliat is a solo? — A, A musical composition adapted 
only to one voice or instrument. 

Q* What does the word staccato imply? — A. That the 
notes over which it is written are to be performed in a 
short and distinct manner* 

Q. What is the meaning of the term syncopation ?-<^4l« 
It is that disposition of the mdody of a composition, by 
which the last note of one bar is so connected with the first 
note of tile succeeding bar, as to iurm but one und the 
same sound. 

Q. What is the meaning of tenor? — *A, The mean or 
middle part, or th it which is the ordinary pitch of the 
voice* when neither raised to a treble* nor lowered to a 
bass. 

Q. What is meant by ' tieroe?— il. The Interval of a 
third. 

Q. What by time?— ^. An alftction of sound* by which 
it is denominated long or short, with regard to its oon« 

tinuance. 

Q. What are the distinctions of musical time ? — A. 
Grave, adagio, largo or lento, iarghetto, vivace, allegro, 
allegretto, ])resto, prestissimo; which succeed each other 
in the order they are mentioned. 

4« What is the meaning of the word treniando?«*-Ml» 
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Tliat Uie uoUth are to be played with a trembling move- 
ment. 

Q. What is a trill?— ^. A shake. 

Q, What is a Irio ?— ^ A mtmoai eomposltioii ada|)ted 
far three voices or instruments. 

Q. What is meant by tripla tima Time cooslaliag 
ef three measures in a bar. 

Q. What by undulalion?— nil. Thai nMltng or jaitfii^ 
of sounds which is observed when discordaal notea are 
aoanded together 

Q. What by uniaon?-^. The eflbet of two aomida 
which are equal in degree of tone or in a point of graivi^ 
and acuteness. 

Q. What by vivace ? — A. That the tuue is lu be placed 
in a brisk, lively, and animated manner. 

Q. What do the words volti and volti subito mean ? — 
A. Voiti signifies iugn over; ToUi aubito» turn over 
quickly. 

Q. What is a voluntary ? — A. A written or extempore 
performance on the oigaut and serving to reUeve or en* 
beUiah divine servifiai 



AORICUJUTURE. 

7%9 womdPrmm woM ^ v^HM m mum 

Ch mark the workingt of the Power, 
Tkfi 9hmi» wii kim ike t9td ihe future flower ; 
Bid9 tkmm W i y awfl g of form eroe^ 
/it colour ihete, and tho9e de/ighi the tmell / 
Sends Nature forth, the daughter of the skietf 
dmce on eatih and ckmm ^k m w n ejfe$^ 

CowFsa* 

Q. What is meant by ao^riculture ? — A. The art of cul- 
t\vatinn; the ground in such a manner as to cause it to 
produce corn and ail kinds of vegetables in greater ^Hin« 
dance, and in h^^her perfiaetioa, tlian it would aponta* 
neously. 

Q» What nations of antiquity were distinguished for 
Ihair i^pneuliural pwauiis ^-ul. The Jews* iJie CM- 
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deans* the Egyptians, the Phcsnictans* the Grecians, the 
Caitba^niansy and the Romans* 

Obb. The science of ^griecillnre was hdd in nidi eiteera by the Bcn 
mam^ that deities were appointed in thoir creed to take charge of the 
com in every stage of preparation and growth. Stercutus directed tho 

manuring, Occutor the harrowing, and Sator the sowing; Seia pro- 
tectccl the seed while it remained in the ground, and when tlie blade 
first s}irun<^ Irom the earth, Rnmeiiia directed its weeding; Rohigus 
secured it lium bla^iU and mildews ; Nudusus guarded the joiuti» of the 
gftalkBi and Volaeia folded tho Made round &e ear. flora watched it 
in tlM Uoaoom, and PateUna in the nod : Hoililia ebaerved tfut tiie 
eaisgfewlongaadeTeni and it was uie^we of Matnta that they came 
to matwyity» 

Q. Can ^ott giire any instance of the high estimation in 
which agriculture was held among^ the Romans? — A, 
Yes: in the virtuous times of the commonwealth, the ma- 
gistrates were oblig^ed anmially to put their hands to the, 
plough as a symbol of their veneration of agriculture. 
Many instances also occur in Roman History of their ma/- 
gistrates cultivating their limited jugera (farms) with their 
own hands. Quintius Cincinnatus was twice invested with 
the office and insignia of dictator while cultivating his little 
fiurm with Ks own hands. 

Qae. Hie opinioo of BousieaiL tlifll eteiv yooQiduNiId leam a trade 
er he iminieled in agricnlttpe, vliich he eaJle an estate for fifot heoMifla 
fpliatever beiUls him he wiQ be Urns enabled to eem a livelihoodi is 
vulliy of obeenwtion* 

QL What nations among the modems are distingnfshed 

for their agricultural pursuits?—^. The English and the 
Chinese^ in particular. 

Q, For what are the English particularly distinguished 
In agriculture ? — A, For their enclosure of lands. 

Q. What benefit results from enclosures? — A, They 
materially contribute to the improvement of the climate of 
a country* by defending it from inclement winds. 

Q. Who ase the most ancient writers of note on agricHl- 
Inre among the English ? — J. FItzherbert, Chief Justice 
of the Common Fleaa^ in the beginning of the 16th cenr 
tury ; and Evelyn and Tull. 

Q. Do you recollect the name of any national society 
which has been instituted in England for the encourage- 
ment of agriculture? — A, Yes : the Board of Agriculture. 

Q, What is an a^rnculturist's first duty? — A. An atten- 
Uon to the nature of the soil wincU he intends to cultivate* 
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Q. What is meant by aoik?*— X £arUi>.iii relemias id 
its different qualities. 

Q. How are aoib divided?-*,^ Into native and arti* 
fldaL 

Q. How is artificial soil produced ?^A. By the decay 
or decomposition of animal and vegetable substances* 
This forms that rich mould or vegetable earth» which prin- 
cipally contributes to vegetation, and forms the superficial 

stratum or bed of all soils. 

Q. How are the native soils distinguished? — A, 1st, 
Arg-illaceoiis, clayey or loamy soils ; 2dly, calcareous or 
chalky soils ; 3dly, silicious, sandy or p^ravelly soils ; and, 
4thly, peaty and mossy soils. These soils are also, accord- 
ing to their nature, disting-uished into stiff or lig-ht soils, 

Q, How is the nature of soils ascertained? — A* By che- 
mical analysis. 

Q. Is there no other simpler -method of ascertaining^ 
their nature? — A, Yes; good soils» when newly dug np^ 
emit a pleasant fresh smell, do not adhere to the fingers 
in handling, and when compressed between the thumb and 
finger appear of an unctuous nature* Another' mode of 
ascertaining the nature of soils is from the growth and 
luxuriance of the phmts or vegetables which they pro- 
duce. 

Q. How are soils generally improved? — A, By com 

mixing one kind of soil with another; enrichinu; them 
with manure of animal dungs, bones, horns, hools, blood, 
wool, hair» clippings of parchment, leather, decayed vege- 
tables, salt, lime, marl, the weeds and mud of ponds and 
ditches, fish, offal, &c. ; by draining such as have a super- 
fluous moisture, and irrigating or watering such as are too 
dry. 

Q. Has modern improvement devised no other Bielhod 
of improving land? — A. Yes: that of varying the crops; 
by which the old method of letting land lie fallow, that is, 
not cultivated every third or four& year, is exploded. By 
the new process from two to four crqps are obteined off the 
same soil which formerly was allowed to lie unoccupied 
every third or fourth year. 

Q, What kinds of crops are generally cultivated on stiff 
soils?— j|« Clover, beens» wheat, and cabbage, in mcees 
«on. 
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Q. What on light solls^— il. FMstoesp turnips, peaac^ 
oats, and barley* 

Q. What arc the different kinds of com ? — A. Wheat, 
barley, rye, and oats. 

Q. When is wheat sown ? — A, Early in October^ But 
the spring- wheat is sown in March. 

Q. When is barley sown ? — A, In March and April* 

Q. When is rye sown ?— vil. The spring rye ie aovm m 
Uareht and the winter rye in antumn. 

Q. ¥nien are oats sown?~ii. In February and 
Mardu 

Q. How is com sown?— Three ways; namely, by 

broadcast, by drill, and dibble. By the broadcast me- 
thod it is sown or cast by the hand ; by the drill, it is de- 
posited in the ^ound at an uniform depth, and in regular 
rows at equal distances, by means of a machine called a 
drill plough ; and by dibbling, it is deposited in holes 
made with setting irons in the ground. 

Q. How are grasses di?ided?«— ^. Into nalnral and ar- 
tificial. 

Q. What is the most productive plant J. The pars* 
nip; next to it the potato; then turnips and earrols; and 
after them wheat. The increase of the parsnip is double 

that of the potato ; that of the potato nearly one dozen 
times greater than that of wheat. 

Of the most pro{)er kinds of vegetables to be renred for the pur- 
poses of feeding cattle, cabbages hold the first place, esp'cially what are 
called the turmu luoted cabbages. TuiJiips likewise produce very bulky 

am thou^ nr infedor In mee of cabbages ; but CMtols sie mois 
emcieiit in leeding cattle, than eitiber cabbages or inmips. Cabbages 
modnoe on an smaga 36 tons fer acre ; turnips in the finest soil about 
mn tons per am ; and eanota in a rich sandy aoil about 900 buiMs 
an aete, bi^ tn a floer aoil mon than treble that qjoantiqr. 

Q. Which are the most profitable plants to eultivate}^ 
A. Potatoes. The quantity of stisrdi or nuttiment In the 

potato is four times greater than that in wheat. 

Q. What quantity of potatoes can be produced from an 
acre of ground at one crop ?— ril. Four hundred and 
bushels. 

Q. Which are the most profitable animals to breed? — 
A. Sheep» next to them eowsi then pigs» and last of aU 
hmiwtb 

Q. What are the natbre fruhs of £agUnd?--n4« The 
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8«orn, the blackberry, the ekierberr]r» aad hips aad haws 
(ill others are exotics. 

Q. Of what countries are rye and wheat the native pro- 
duce?—-^. Of Tartary and Siberia, where they are still 
ndigenous. Buck n^eat wat iotnxiuoed into fiaglaiul 
from Asia* 

Q. ¥ni«noe were barley and oata broiight?-^^« It 
ia not kaown ; but eertafaily they are not indigeDnaa to 
England, for they do nal grow withoot oultivatMB. 

Q. Of wluit country are applea the native prodaee ?-«^. 

Of Syria. 

Q. Whence are oranges and lemons brought?— i<. 
From Nice and Genoa, in Italy ; the Isle of Hieres and 
the adjacent parts of France; Portugal, the American 
islands, and the coasts of India. 

Q. Of what country are apricots the native produce? — 
A. Of Epinis. They were first planted in England io 
1540. 

Q. Of what ceantry are plums the native produce 

Of Damascus. 

Q. Of what peadies^*^* Of Persia and Carthaga« 
Q. Of what were pears add figs?— Of Greece and 

£gypt. 

Q. Of what were cilrons?^itf« Of Carthage. 
Q. Of whatqumces?— 4(1* Of Syria. 
Q. What cherries f^^. OfPontns. Cherry-trees were 
first planted in England one hundred years bebre the 

Christian era. 

Q, From what country were beans and peas introduced 
into England ? — A. From Spain. 

Q Whence were i^idney beans ? — A» From the Cast 
Indies. 

Q, Whence gooseberries ? — A. From Flanders. 

Q. Whence ciirrants ?— ^. From the island of Zante^ 
where they grow on tendrils like grapes. 

Q. Whence cabbage and lettuce ? — A, From Holland. 
Cos lettuce was introduced fmm the island of Coi^ near 
Rhodes, in the Mediterranean, 

Q. From what country were potatoes first bmogbtl'— 
A* From Santa F4 in New Spain or MexioQ» by eaptehi 
Hawkins, in the year Sir Walter Raleigh was the 

•f0t euUtalor in Enicpeef thia nsefiil vegetabfo» 
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Q« Whence were tmntps latroduetd ?^A, From Han- 
OTer, by Lord Townscnd, secretary to Cha,rleft I. 

Q. When were salads, earratsy eabbage, artichokes, and 
oilier edible roots chiefly intnidiiced into England ?-<-vl. 
In the reign of Henry VIIL 

Q. When pippins, apricot8» and gooseberries? — A. In 
the same reign. 

Q. When were asparagus, cauliflowers, beans, and peas 
first introduced? — A. About the time of the restoratioii ot 
Charles II. 

Q. From what part of the world was tobacco tirst im* 
ported into Erifjland ? — A, From America. 

Q. Whence was the cauliflower introduced?— nil* FtOoa 
the island of Cypnis. » 

Q. Whence asparagus ? — A. From Asia. 

Q. Whence artkhokes ? — A. From Holland, 

Q Whence was celery first satiodiieed?— 9nm 
Flauders. 

<}• Whence encumbers ? — A* From Palestine. 
Obs. Of all raw yegetableH, cucumben aie flie most umholflionie; 
and water cnmm the most wholesome. 

* Q. Whence horseradish? — A. From China. 

Om. The spillMt Aom Is a Giedaniy sad lAea it, (»r the wwd 

IS prefizsd to muf word, they are used to aipieM comparatife gisgbM. 
-Thus boneiadiiii sad buUnuh aigiitfy the grtutkr ndiah, tM greater 
imh. 

Q. Whence were hopa first introduced? — A. From 
Artois, in Flanders. 

Q. In what counties are hops chiefly produced ?—<^. In 
Kent, Surrey^ Sussex, and Hampshire. 

Q. Whence cresses? — A, Ftom the island of Crete. 

Q. Whence chervel ?—A. From Italy. 

Q. From what country was fennel first brought 9~if. 
From the Canary Islands. 

Q. Whence anise and parsley ? — A. From Egypt. 

Q. From what part of the world was garlic introduced ? 
— ^. From Asia. 

Q. Whence shallots ? — A. From Siberia. 

Q, Whence lentils ? — A, From France. 

Q. Whence were gourds brought?—^. From Astra- 
ehan, in Tartary. 
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Q. From what oonntty was the ddcr tree iacrodaced ? 
'^A. From Peraia. 
Q. Tlie lily if . From Syria. 
Q. The tulip?— if. From Cappadoeia. 

Q. The tuberose ? — A, From the islands of Ceylon and 

Java. 

Q, The damask and musk rose? — A, From Damascus. 

Q. The auricula? — J. From Switzerland. 

Q, The provioce rose ?— From Tboulouse, la 

Frnnce. 

' Q. The jessamine ?— J . From the East ladiea. 

Q. Thedafibdil?— if. From Italy. 

Q. The ranuBeultta From the Alps. 

Q. The eanuition and pink ?— if . From Italy, 

Q. The gilliflower ?—A. Fwm Thonlom. 

Q. From what country was the licorice root ioUo^ 
duced?— ^. From Spain. 

Q. Whence saifron? — if. From Arabia. 
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THE ENGLISH CONSnTUnON. 

i to w w wft gi'i Owtjffliaidgi ik^Lawt, the Riff hit, 
1%e ffmerwt pum ^fpotoer, de&ftered down 

From age to cige by your remntnCd forefathen^ 
So dearly bought ! the price of to much bhtdi 
Ohy /ft it nfn^er p^ri.th in your hands ! 
Bmt pioutiy tranmUt it to your children, 

Addison's CATOt 

Incomparable Gem I thy worth untold / 

Cheapf though Uood-ho^tqht^ and thrown atvay when $oldg 

May no f Oft ravish tfiep, anil no fa/sr J'nend 

Betray i/iee, while professincf to at/end. 

MMst9 Mtimuierof jfS M§mtirch$, tpmwg 
¥t PiOrwif, $mr4 U fwr4 9 Mim ^M tt^ 

Q. WvAT is meint by the British Constitution ?^A. A 
system of lowsf institationsi end cnstoins derived from the 
iminiilable prind|iifeii>^f nature end reason, end founded 

upon the great basis of all law and government — the naiw 
ral rights of man. 

Q. Who nuiy be considered the founder of the British 
Constitution ? — J. Alfred the Great: Edward the Con* 
fessor may be called its restorer, 

Q. Of what nature is the British Constitution? — A. 
Mixed ; it partakes of the properties of a monarchy, an 
aristocracy, and a republic. In the person oi the king, a 
BBonarchical form of government is represented ; an aris- 
toemtical, in that of the nobles; and a republican, in the 
^mmons* house ot parliament 

Q, How many forms of government are there 
Three; monarclUcal, aristocrStiealf and democratical« 

What is meant by a monarchical form of gOTem* 
meat?— J. When die power of governing is vested in one 
pevMNi. 

Q. What by an arbitrary or absolute form of govern- 
ment ? — A. When the power of the monarch is not limited. 

Q, What by a despotic? — A. When the power of the 
monarch is very absolute or arbitrary. 

Q. What is meant by an aristucratical form of govem- 
•»^t?-^ d. When the supreme power is possessed by the 
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nobles; but if only by a iew of the nobles of a 8tate» it m 
termed an oligareby. 

What is meant by a demomtlcal or republican form 
of government? — A» When the supreme power is lodged 
in an aggregate assembly appointed by aH the free 
bers of a community. When the people at large goyem a 
state, the government is termed a democracy. 

Q, What are the respective excellences of these forms 
of goveriHiient ? — A, A democracy is usually best calcu- 
lated to direct the end of the law ; an aristocracy to invent 
the means by which that end shall be obtained; and a 
monarchy to carry those means into execution. 

Q. What are the benefits which the British Constitution 
a&rds? — A. Personal security^ personal liberty, and the 
undistuibed right of private property. Iliese are emphati- 
cally styled tl^ rights md libertieSj or the birthright 
Englishmen. 

Q. By what means are these rights and liberties secur- 
ed? — A, By the constitution of parliament, — the limita- 
tion of the king's prerogative,— the ricfht of applying* to 
courts of justice, and of petitioning the king' or either house 
of parliament, for redress of grievances, — and, lastly, the 
right of having arms allowed by law» for selMefence and 
preservation. 

<^ Mention the particular laws or statutes on which the 
British Cottstitation depends.**^^. 1st, Magna Chttta, or 
tlm Oreat Charier of Liberties, and the Charia de Foresta« 

or the Charter of Forests, enacted in the reign of John ; 
the Petition of Right, in that of Charles I. ; the Habeas 
Corpus Act, in that of Charles IL; the Bill of Rig-hts, in 
that of William and Mary; and the Act of Settlement, in 
that of William III. 

Q. Merition the chief pro¥isions of Magna Charta and 
the Charter of the Forests. — A. By these grants, both the 
persott and the property of the subject were protected,—- 
outlawry and exile prohibited,— the intenrention of ft Jury 
provided ibr,«-^e humiliating condition to which females^ 
as well as males, were subject by the severities of the feiH 
dal systenn, meliorated, — the administration of justice 
secured, — ^and the penalties of the game-laws mitigated. 

Obs. But notwithstanding the solemn and repeated confirmatinn of 
thM cbaxten^ thqr wsro nmr fiaimaUy acknowledged by the judg^ ss 
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confltituting part of the law of the land, till the time of Edward I., who, 
by means of two famous acts, (the statutes Coufinuatio Cartanun and 
We Tallage non Conccdt ndo,) at once recogniged ttie privileges of 
the gre4it body of tlie people^ and abolished all taxes levied without th« 

exptegft eotiSMtor paaiainent Tte iliMft Gcnftrmatio Caxtanim hii 
Mcn tonrobonited taid coDofinxMd by wo kw timi flMfc^4w9 folpBipmit 

Q, Which 5s the principal provision of Ma^^na Charta? 
— -il. Article 29, whieli is the most valuable stipulation in 
the ^hoie charter, and the jrrand security of the liberties, 
persons, and properties of the people of England. By this 
tMrtiole every individual in the nation is protected in the 
llNie enjoyment of his life, his liberty, and his property, im« 
has dc!d«r6d to be forfeHai by the judgment of his peers, 
w by the law of the lend. 

Q. What of Oie Petition df Right The rsisin; of 
money, or enforcing loans from the subject, without the 
sanction of parliament, is declared illegal. 

Q. What of the Habeas Corpus Act? — A. No person 
must be sent to prison or beyoiicl sea ; and if any person be 
restrained of his liberty, he shall be brought before one of 
the judges of England, who may, if his ofTenee be bailable, 
admit him lo bail, and disdiarge him from such confine- 
asast. 

Mention the leadln|f proidbbtts of the Bill of Rights. 
The power of suspending or dispem^ng with the 
hws or their execution by regal atithority is declared ille- 
gal ; the right of petition is established ; protestauts may 
have arms tor their defence ; the election of members 
ought to he free, and f)arUaineiits held frequently; jurors 
must be duly impaiineled and returned; and excessive 
bail must not be required, nor excessive hues imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted* 

Q, What are the most important protisions of the Act 
«f Settfement^-*-^. Besides repeatltqf many provisions of 
the BUI of Rights, it enacts that a- standing army cannot 
be kept up in time of peace, but by the consent m parlia- 
ment ; and besides fixing and determining the rights of the 
subject and the sovereign, settles the succession to the 
crown on the prince and princess of Orange, from which 
btter regulation the Act takes its name. 

Q. How many kinds of law prevail in England ? — A 
1st, the unwhttoD^ or common law ; 2dly, the written, Oi 



statute law; Sdly, the civil law; 4thly. the canon law; 
5thiy, the martial law; 6thly» forest law; and 7thl;, the 
*aw ot custom. 

Q. What is the common law? — ^, A set of immemo- 
rial customs and usages derived from the ancient Saxon 
law» first collected by Ethel bert, and afterwards revised and 
improved by Alfred* Tbb branch of English jurispm- 
deuce has always been oonmdered as peculiarly &v0iiiiibl« 
to the liberties and happilMW of the subjeot. 

Q. What is the statute law t—A. Those acta aad oidi» 
nances which the two houses of parliament from time to 
time enactt and which when assented to by ij^e king avo 
laws. Statute law is either genmU or tfeekU^ puUie or 
private. 

Q, What is meant by a gmeral or puhUc act? — A. An 
universal law which regards the whole community, and of 
which the courts are bound to take notice judicially. 

Q. What hy special or private acts? — A. Those statu- 
tory provisions wiacii operate only on particular persons 
and private concerns ; and which the judges are not bound 
to notice, unless formally shown and pleaded. 

Q. How are statutes construed ?^A. Penal statutes are 
explained itridly as to the person, in order that no maa 
may be punished, unless both the crime and forfeiture are 
accurately defined, as well as specified; but Ubcrally and 
beneficially^ as to the oflfence, so that no one may be shel- 
tersd by his own fraud. When the common law and ata^ 
tttte law differ, the fiirmer gives place to the latter. 

Q. What is meant by the dvU law ?^A. Those rules 
and ordinances which aro cowpriasd in the institutes, the 
code, the digests, and novels of the emperor Justinian and 
his successors. 

Q, What by the canon law?— il. Those rules and ordi« 
nances relative to matters over which the church has juris- 
diction ; and which have been chiefly borrowed from the 
Popish ecclesiastical law, general councils, or the opiniona 
of the fathers of the Christian church. 

Q. How is the law of custom distinguished ? — Am Inta 
two kinds, general customs and particidar customs. 

Q. What is meant by general customs?'-^. That law 
by which proceedings and decisions in the courts of juslioe 
en guided and dire^ed. 
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- Q. Whal by parlieular costoms?— J, That branch of 
unwritten law which aftcta only the inhabilanta of particQ* 
Imr diatricts. 

Q. Which are the jirine^t of those particular ctistoms ? 
— Those of gavel kind, borough-English, and the customs 
of London. 

Q. What is meant by gavelkind? — A. A custom which 
obtains in Kent and some other parts ot England, whereby 
all the sons succeed to like portions of their lather's inherit- 
ance. This cnatom waa» during the Saxon polity in thk 
Mand, the manner of descent throughout England. 

Q« What by borough-English?—^. An andent tennre 
atill czfstlog in Kent and some ottiar parte of England^ by 
which the youngest son inherito the fimily estate, in prejn^ 
dice of his elder brothers. 

Q. What covirts decide according to the civil law? — A, 
The ecclesiastical courts, ttie military courtf?, the courts of 
admiralty, and the courts of the two universities. 

Q, What according to the canon law ?—A. The eccieat« 
^ aatical courts* 

Q. Of what constftncnt parts does the great social family 
* of the Brftish nation consist ^<—>il. Of king, lords, and 
comroons. 

What do you mean Iqr the tliree estates of the realm? 

^A. The king, lords, and eom«ons« The kin^ in point 
of pre-eminence is the first, the lords the second, and the 
commons the third. The parliament consists of the second 
and third estates. 

Q. In whose hands is the pfovemment ot^ the British 
people vested ? — A. In those of the king and parliament. 

Q Of what parts does the garerament consist 
Of the legislative and eiecutive powen. 

Q. In whom is the legislatite power vested In the 
hands of the pariiament and the khig. 

Q. What are the constituent parts of parliament 
The king, the lords spiritual and temporal, and the com- 
mons. The lords in their collective capacity are styled 
the Hou se of Lords ; the commons, the House of Commons. 

Q. Who are the lords spiritual? — A. The two arch 
bishops and the twenty-four bishops ot England; and one 
archbishop and three bishops for Ireland. 

Q. Who the lords temporal ?— itf. The nobility; aamelyi 
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all dukes, marquisses, earls, viscounUt aod baroasy whetbcf 
fay descent* oraalioii, or election* 

Q. How are peers created ?— i<. By writ or patent. 

Q. Wh«iittteii«ab0rorttiaiiobttlfty?— ^. Ituiade- 
Saiti^ betof: ineriMed at ttie pleaamt of the erowB. In 
England, the nobility are about 880 ; In Ireland^ abcMii 
half that number; and, in Scotland, about 70. The 
baronets ot the United Kingdom are about 800, 

Q, How many peers sit in the House of Lords hy elec- 
tion.— v4. Forty-four ; namdy, suUeen for Scotland, and 
twenty-eight tor Ireland. 

0. Mention the nghu and pnvUegeaof peers.— A Th^ 
are hereditary eouM^Uoft of the emm* md^ aa aneh» Ma 
privileged lironi arrait, uokaa for trwon, felony, or broafih 
of the peace; their suits are tried m the House of Peersf 
In eivil actioos they eauMl be outhnvid ; aad» by the 
diarter of the forest, they have the privilege of kilHiig ihi* 
or two of the kind's deer while passing through his forests 
when summoned to parliament, provided they do so in the 
view of the forester, or on blowing a horn. 

Q, Have peers no other privilec^es? — A. Yes : they are 
justices of the peace in ail parts of the kingdom, where 
they happen to be present, and all sherifts and peace 
offlom must obey their mrrant. They have a right to sit 
upou the bench of any eoust of judioaUwe, and give tMr 
ooinhm and advioe to the judge. They are exempted fiom 
Ml oAces of serriee whaiever i and* besides m nuasber of 
other privileges, neither the sheriff nor his officers can 
search their houses without a warrant under the kiu^'s 
hand, and signed by six privy counsellors. 

Q. Of whom is the House of ConnmoQS composed?— 
A* Of the representatives of tlie peo[)le. 

Q. What otttther of representatives of the people sit in 
tlie Commons House of Parliament? — A. Six hundred and 
fifty-eight ; name I v, 513 for England, Wales, and the town 
of BervickHvoiKTweed; 46 for Seotlsnd; and 100 for 
Irdaad. 

0> What qaaU6eatiOBs ave rsquisile to entitle a person. 

to be elected a member of the House of Commons ? — A, 

To represent a shire, a clear estate of freehold, or copyhold, 
to the value of 600^. ])er annum ; and to represent a city, 
townt or borough, an estate of per annunu But of 
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tte •Mest sons of fmm and of pmmmB qual^M to bo 
ittuglitt of th« 9km, and also tht fiftacaintivn of tbe 
imitmitieib thoe qiiaKfiealioni art ttoi raqvired. 

Who an AsqoaliM ftoni h&umktg vatnimB «€ 

the House of CoHUIiona?«-*uel. All aliens and minors; 

clergymen ; the twelve judges of England ; persons at- 
tainted of treason, or felony ; sheriffs, mayors, and 
bailiOs of boroughs, in their respective jurisdictions ; all 
commissioners for prizes ; agents for regiments ; officers 
of the excise and customs; clerks of the treasury, naTy« 
aaiehequer, &c. ; and aU who JMd offiaas under the crowD» 
Mated since 1706. or who ka^ pemioaa during the plal^ 
mm of the idngv or for any term of yeank 

Q« What ia the cBUettl of the power and jmisdielioii ef 
parliMieiit ?— il* Its pcnw is abaolnte aad McoatniUaUi^ 
and it has the power of nidktng', repealing, and expoimdtiig 
law: it can regulate, or new model, the succession of the 
crown : it can alter the established religion of the land : 
it can even chcinge iiie constitution of the kingdom and of 
parliament itself: and has the power of impeachkig the 
officers of the crown, and any persoiif how high or great 
aoeTer he may be, before the lorda* 

Q. What are the priTilegea of ineinbers of parliMtenl?^ 
A* SVaedeas of qpeech; pieteelionof their penona Aoai 
«neet» eacepifai caaee<rf tieaaoa, lebny, sedilkNie libel, or 
cffenen in wUcb awreties of the peace may be demanded ; 
and exemption tnm serving the office of sherifi^ from 
obeying subpoenas, and serving on juries. 

Q. What is the peculiar privilege of the House of Com- 
mons? — A, That all money-bills, that is, that ail grants 
of subsidies, or taxefi^ to be raised on the sut^eot, must 
begin in their house. 

Q. What number of members eonatiliile eaeh henae 
ak parliament In the Howie of CoeavMna, Ihrty 
members must be prene wt to eonsdtote a hefoae; bnl^ in 
the Houae of I«Qid% tmo peewe and the speaker oonatilate 
a house. 

Are members of parliament compelled to attend the 
discharge of their duty?— ^. Yes; the commons are 
comj)ellVj by what is called a ceUli the attendance of the 
lords is eaibrced by summons. 
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Q. In what method is business conducted in each house? 
—A, Every bill must be read a third time in each house 
before it is saiJ to be passed. In the Commons, if the 
bill is of a private nature, a petition is first preferred; but 
if of a public nature, a motion is first made for leave to 
bring in the bill ; the bill is then read a first, second, and 
third time, unless rejected in some of its sta2;es, and thea 
it is carried to the other house for its concurrence, where, 
ifter pasahig through the Mm ibnB8» it is depodtad to 
veceive the royal aiaant 

Q. What is meant by eonunittiDg a bill?— lit. The rt/Btt- 
ring the bill, after the aeooad reading, te a ennmitlce^ 
eUher of the whole or part of the honae^ (aeeordiiig.ae 
the biU is of small anoaaeat or of amaaqveiiee,} in which 
the bill ia debated, dboae by elaiiee; when amcMlaimte 
ant asade, and the blanks, moh are always left in bOia, 
filled up. 

Q. What is meant by adjournment of parliament? — A, 
A discontinuance of its sitting for a short time, 

Q, What by prorogation? — A, A discontinuance of the 
sitting of parliament from one session to another. 

Q. What by dissolution ? — A, The civil death or extinc- 
tion of parliament, effected either by the kiiig-'s will, the 
expiration of the time appointed by law for its duration, 
or the pleasure the new monarch on the demise of the 
ofoam* 

Q, What is the signification of tiie Chiltem Htmdreds ?^ 
A* Districts in Buckinghamshire, and the manor of East 
Hundred in Berfcahire, which beknig to the crown, and have 
oiBcers belonging to then with the title of stewards. 

Q* What is the danratfon of paiHanwnt^if* Seven 
years, unlesa dissolved by the rojfal anthoiity beftire the 
eoqiifation of thai period. ' 

<?. What is the greatest interval which can intervene 
between each sessions of parliament f — A. Three years. 

Q. What qualifications are required to entitle a person 
to vote for the election of members of parliament? — A. 
Voters for knights and shires must have freehold estates 
of the value of forty shillings per annum ; voters for 
cities, towns, and boroiifj^hs, must, if freemen, have l)een 
admitted to their ireedom twelve calendar months beiiore 
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the election, or, if iiihal)itants, have paid scot and lot six 
QAlendar months before the dedion. Neither mioois nor 
persons convkied of peijury are entiiied to vole. 

Q. in whose handi i» Ihe eieeiiliYe power vetted ?— sil 
In Ihoae of the Ung. 

Q. WImI we the poweie and prerogatim of the king? 
—A* He hes the tote power of making peaee and war; 
of concluding all treaties; of receiving and appointing 
ambassadors ; of bestowing all civil, military, and naval 
ofllces in the kingdom; of conferring all hoiionrs and 
dig-nities ; of coininn;" money ; of pardoning offences ; of 
summoning, adjourning, proroguing, and dissolving par* 
Mament; of retetag Us asaei^ to any bill which haa 
passed both bouses of parliament ; nnd he is tint saprema 
head aad gOTemor of the church of SnglaiKL 

Q, What are his duties?— il. By his ooroaation oalh^ 
be solemnly pledges himself to gorem according to the 
laws and customs of parliament and the realm ; to cause 
law and justice to be executed with mercy; nnd to main- 
tain the laws of God and the true profession ol the Gospel 
and the Protestant reformed religion* as estabiiabed by 
law. 

Is the crown hereditary? A. No; for there are 
incapacities by law, which would bet aside the heir appa* 
rent ; suqh as hk beJng a Roman Catholic. Besides, £iig* 
Inh history has prated that it is elective ; but generally* 
no incapacitation arising* the right of suocession by pri* 
Biogenlture prevails. 

Q, Who are the great officers of the crown ? — J, First, 
the lord high steward; secondly, the lord high chancellor; 
thirdly, the lord high treasurer ; Iburtlily, the lord pre- 
sident of the privy council ; fifthly, tlie lord privy seal ; 
sixtlily, the lord high chamberlain; seventhly, the lord 
high constable ; eighthly, the earl marshal of £aglaiid ; 
and ninthly, the lord high admiral. 

Q. Whatk the office of the kid high steward?-^. 
To preside at coronslionsi and at the trials of peers aad 

Q. What of the lord high chancellor? — A. He is the 

keeper of the ^rreat seal ; judge of the court of chancery; 
speaker of the House of Lords; guardian ot all infants* 
idiots* and lunatics ; and appoints aii ju&tices of the peace. 
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Q, What of the lord high treasurer? — A. This office, 
which is now vested in the five commissioners, entitled the 
lords of iho tmauiy, is to take charge of Um lefenoea of 
the eiowiiy to grant leasee of the ovoani fauds* and to 
bestow all pUtces beloDciiig to the custooML 

Q. What of tlie lora prarideiit of tbe priyy go«umU9— 
A» propoee and eondoc* all buemesa in the eonaeil. 

Q. What of the lord privy seal ?—A, To affix the king-V 
privy seal to all charters, grants, &c. before they pass the 
great sea). 

Q. What of the lord hig^li chamberlain ? — A. Tn robe 
and attend the king at coronations ; and to take charge of 
palace and the Uoase of Xiords duri«g the aittiag of 
pariiaMot. 

Q. What of the lovd high oonalaUe^J. Tbm offiae 
ia eieeiiled only pro tempore at oomudaons or public 
ariemiitita* 

Q. What of the earl inar^l?-~i4. The superiiitendefiey 
of the herald's office, the determination of all questions of 
precedency, and the direction of public processions, &c. 

Q. What of the lord high admiral ? — A. This office* 
which is now vested in commissioners, styled the lords of 
the admiralty, relates to the regulation and direction of 
the naval power of tbe empke, 

<}« Who are the privy council ? — A, Certain noblemen 
and gentleiBen appointed by the hmg to aid and adviaa 
fate fir the public good. 

Q. Of what number does the privy eoumil consiat 9— • 
A. The number is indefinite. 

Q. Who form the cabinet council?—^. The chief 
ministers of state. 

Q. What officers are considered the ministers of state ? 
The lord chancellor; the lord president; the lord 
privy seal ; the ohaneellof of the exchequer ; the first lord 
of the treaanryt or« as he is usually called, the prime 
, mbrister ; the three secretaries for ionngn ai&irs, for the 
hoane, the war, and the coloalaldaparlwnts; thefiiaftloni 
of die admiralty ; the tfeaaurer of thenavy; andtlwpia» 
aident of the board of emtrDL 

Q, What is the duty and power of the cabinet council i 
— ^, Their duty is to consult and advise on the important 
and aiduons disciiarge of the executive authority, and 
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vrtoge all bmiMSs ptm to ito being svlmiillid to Urn 

orivy cotindl; and their power is to inquire into aH 
ofiences against the government, and to commit oifenders 
to take their trial in the courts of law. 

Q. What is the duty of the privy council ? — A. The 
privy council supply whatever unforeseen deficiency may 
arise in tlie atFairs ul state, but at their own peril; for if 
the parliament does not, at its next meeting*, grant an act 
of indemnity for whatever they may have done without 
licence of the law, the privy counseUors are individually 
liable to proaacuiiona iost higti traaaoo and ntadameanoars, 
or for treason itaaif. 

Q. What is meant by the public mfmmi—A* Thoaa 
aida and taxea which ara levied nfwii Aa aoljact to defay 
lha cqpaoaeB of anppovlkig' tha gmmunant 

Q. By what terms is the revenue distiaguiahad^il!. 
OfdiMury aud extfaofdttiary. 

Q, Of what do the oidbnury vevamiaa eonaiat^il. Ot 
the lay revenues, lands, and tenements, of vacant bishop- 
rics and arc}) bishoprics ; of the first fruits aud tenths of all 
spiritual preferments ; of royal fish, shipwrecks, treasure* 
trove, waifs, and estrays ; of confiscations of property, deo- 
dands, and forfeitures of lands and goods for offences; and 
a variety of otlier sources; but all which are now alQioat 
reduced to nothing, or alienated. 

Q. Of what do the extraordinary revenues consist?—-^. 
Of the permanent taxes, comprising the customs, tha 
excise, the lasd and maJt taxes; the postage of lattMat 
the house and window tarn ; the atanp, licence, offioai aad 
paDakn dmiea ; the hackaq^ODach and chahr dnilaa; and 
lb* war taxea. 

Q. What la meant by aaeiaa dutiM?-**-^^. Tha eaaeM.- 
menta levied on all coaaaaMUa «*mifnoditSea» a«ah aa 
aoap, sidt, tallow« Acl 

4^ What by. the custom drnti^f—^A* The aasesamenta 
levied on all commodities exported or imported, such as 
wines, brandies, rums, teas, cotiee, lobucco, &c. 

Q. What is meant b) the sinking fund? — A. An in- 
alienable fund, itiiproved at compound interest, for the 
redemption or gradual extinction of the national debt. 

Q. What is meant by the civil list?— -^J. The revenue 

Aiij^roipdriaied ior the use oi tha king; from^ which the aalar 
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ries of the officers of state, of the judgfes and officers 
engaged in the administration of justice, of the officers of 
the iiousehold, of ambassadors, secret service money, 
various bouoUea, peiiaioJis» and the maiuteoaiica of the 
queen and royal family, an paid. 

What sum is assigned by pariiament for the inainte» 
nanoe of the oivil fist per annum About one mitlioa 
aterUng, 

Q. What is the entire ineoroe of the crown supposed to 

amount to?— Nearly two millions sterling. 

<?. What are the peculiar privileij^es of the queen ? — A, 
In law, she is considered as a sint:^le woman, and is not, 
like other women, snbject to her iiusband. Besides many 
other privileges, she can sue and be sued alone, and has 
the sole power of managing her own affiMrs unoonlroUed 
by her husband. 

Q« Of what officers does the magistracy of England oen 
AHif—A. Prindpally of lord Ueatenanta» high sherifls^ un- 
der sherifi^ coroners, justices of the peace, high constables, 
constables, surveyors of highways, churchwardens, and 
overseers of the poor. 

Q. VVliat is the duty of lord lieutenants ?— The miii- 
tary jurisdiction of their respective counties. 

Q, What of sheritiis ? — A* To execute the king's writs, 
respecting election of knights of the shire and othtf 
causes; to summon and impannel juries; to keep crimi- 
nals in custody, bring them to trial, and execute the judf^ 
ment awarded against them; and to coUeciall public fino^ 
dUstiesses, Ac. into die eschequer, 

Q. What of justices of the peace ?—A, To examine and 
commit to prisou for trial all who are suspected of" having 
violated the laws, and to put in execution the laws relating 
to vagrancy, telony, breach of the peace, &c. 

Q. What of coroners ? — A. To inquire by a jury into 
the cause of sudden and violent deatlis, of shipwredca, 
treasure-trove, &c 

Q» What are the duties of constables ?—Am To 
the peace,-apprehend oftndem, and ezeeute magistvale^ 
warmntSpAe. Conatalto aie of two kinds, high constsMae 
and petty eonstables. 

Q. What are the different orders of the clergy in the 
established church of England? — A, Ari^bishops, bishopsi 
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deans, canons, prebendaries, archdeacons^ rural deans^ roe* 
lurs, vicars, and curates. 

Q, How many archbishops are there ? — A. Two* the 
archbishops of Canterbury and York : the first is primate 
or metropolitan of all England, and has the privilege of 
Clowning the kings of England ; the other is primala op 
VHHiopolUan ai Enginnd, and has the privikge of crown 
ing tiie queen-oonsort. « 

Q. How many Ushope t-^itf • Twenty-six; of whom 
Iiondon, Iluliamy and Winehester, bave the preeedenee t 
the others rank according to the date of their consecrations : 
and the bishop of Sodor and Man, and the junior bishopJ 
for the time being, are without seats in the House of Lords^ 
How many deans are there ? — Thirty-two. ' 

Q, How mjfny canons ? — A, At the present time there 
are abont one hundred and eighty canons residentiary, nearly 
lOur hundred non-resident and honorary canons, and one 
handled and twenty minor canons, or priest vicars. 

Q. What is the nnmber of archdeacons ? — A, Seventy. 

Q, What of the inferior clergy ?-«-^. About twenty 
thousand ; of whom neariy ten thonsaad are vican mid 

lectors. 

Q. MThat is meant by the expression dean and chapter^ 
—it. A couneiU consisting of the denn, the canons, pre* 
bendaries* and other eedesiastical pevsoiis, to assist the 
Usbop of the dioot se with their adme un matters rdatuig 
to the see. 

Q. What are the mimher of parishee in England h^A. 

early eleven thousand. 

Q. What is the amount of the revenue of the church?— 
A. About three millions. 

Q, What are the privileges of the clergy ? — A. They 
cannot be compelled to serve on juries, or discbarge the 
duties of any civil office. They are privileged, during 
their attendance on divine service, from arrests in civil 
auits. And, in cases ot felony, they may have beneht of 
dergy for any number of clergyable offences ) n prinrilegtt 
to which a hiyman is entitled only ouce. ^ • i • 

Q. In what hands is the ecclesiastical government oC 
England lodged X In the convocation, which is a 
national synod of the repiosantatim of tlw whole body of 
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with which Ihey art genmlly coiiftelMd. But tinee the 
wrign of George L, trough it has been alwaye eoommed 
with the parliftRient, tl has ttiver beeiv pennltled to A Iht 

business, but, immediately on its meeUng, has hem dis 
eolved. 

Q. What was the business of the convocation ? — A. To 
consider of the slate of rel^g-ion, and to call those to 
account who had advanced new opinions, contrary to 
the doctrines of the ehiirch. At present those duttea Mm 
vested in the bishops, whose p r eattwe in the Ilonae of 
Lufds as deemed ralBcieal to safe the eborsh ftoni 1m 
DOraliona* 

Q. What is meant by tlM expmsioB btiieSt of blergy? 
—■-4. An ancient privilege of the dinrch, by which the 

clerpfy were exempted from being criminally proceeded 
against by lay judges, and, therefore, free from punish- 
ment for their crimes. In process of time this privilege 
was extended to all persons who were ahle, in days of 
ignorance, to read the verse miserere mei Deus^ In the 
FMlmSf that being deemed sofficieai knowledge to qnaKfy' 
for the priesthood. But now, by. express statute, nopcrsoa, 
whether lay or ecekaitttieal, is entitled to the clerieal pri* 
Yilege, or tfie benefit of elei]gy, in any ease whalever. 

Q. What is the natore of tho ofllce of eho««tiw«fdena? 
They iwe the representatives of the parish and the 
g-uardiiins of the church. Their office is to attend to the 
re}]Liirs of the cliurch, and, besides many other parochial 
duties, are joined with the overseers in the care and main* 
tenaoce of the poor. 

What statutes particularly protect the established 
chnrch of England ? — A, The statutes 1 Elizabeth* chap^ 
1, and the 19 and 14 Chnriee IL chap. 4, exiled tho acts 
of unifonnity ; and the statute 80 Charies IL ehapi 
ealled the deelnnitiott against popery. 

Q, What statute particularly protects the eiercise of 
religions worship of ali persuasions ? — A, The statute 
1 William and Mary, chap. 18, called the toleratbn-act»' 
and the 52 Geo. III. chap. Ibb 

Q. What statutes porticidarly protect the established 
government jI. The- oaths of aiiegiance and anpce 
macy. 
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Ql What is the awntag of the wmi dwitoAi^-J. Om 
who is by biith an alSen^ bat oiada an Bagltsh sulgaet 
•the Uaffs laCtm patent 

Q. Have (itnizeus all the same privileges as natural 
horn subjects? — A, No: they cannot be members of the 
privy council, nor of parliament; neither can they hold 
any office, civil or military; aor receive any grant of 
kinds Irom the crown« 

Q. What ia meant by naturah'zation ? — A, The putting, 
by irkfue of an aet of parliament, of am alien just in the 
same slate as a natural tiom snbjcett «xec|>t, that Hke e 
deiilMi, he is tnoapaMe «f bcaiig a aftembCT of the privy 
eomril Of of parliament, and eannot lioM any office, &e. 

Q, What is meant by the expression, " liberty of the 
press ?*' — A. The right which every Briton enjoys to ex- 
press his sentiments on political matters freely, either in 
writing- or speakinpf, and to make his complaints known 
to his fellow*couoirymen by means ot an unshackkd 
press. 

Q. How many kinds of corporations does the law of 
B a gi and regard f-*^* Two; aggregate aad sole* An 
aggregate eorpoivtiott consists ^ many persons, as the 
mayor and commonalty of a dty or borough ; a sole eorw 
poration consists of a single person, as a bishop, a rector, 
vicar, &e. 

<?. How many kinds of courts of law are there in Eng- 
land? — A, Five; namely, the courts of common law, the 
courts of equity; ihe ecclesiastical courts, the admiralty and 
military courts, and the university courts. 

Q. Are there no other eourts il. Yes : the piepoudre 
eovrts held in ftiira and markets i courts baron; huadrsd 
courts; county courts; finrest eourts; courts of een-» 
sdeficef Ac* 

Q. MentioB Am tumm s a law eoavts.— The conrt of 

common pleas, of king's bench, of exchequer, and the 
courts ol assize and nisi prius. 

Q, How are courts disting-uished ?— Into courts of 
record, and rovrh not of record. 

Q, What is meant by the term a court of record 
Those courts where the acts and judicial proceedings are 
enrolled on pardimenty imr.a perpeloal memorial and tes^ 
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• Q. Wltat by a court not of ncoid^^J. Sodi eomrte 
wfi«re the proceedingn m Bot enrolled or recorded ; as is 
the case in courts baron of roenora^ and other ioftrior juris-. 

dictions. 

Q. What is the distinguishing power between courts of 
record and courts not of record? — A. That none oUier but 
a court of record has power to fine and imprison, 

Q, What is the jurisdiction of the common pleas court? 
Over all matters of law arising in civil causes be* 
tween subject and subject. In this court none but ser- 
f eants at law can make motions, and sign pleas: it is only 
in trials and the ezamioajtion of jritnesses that other eoa»- 
sel can be concerned* • The efaief judge of tUs court is 
styled the lord chief justice of the common pleas. 

Q. What of the court of king's bench? — A* The autho- 
rity of tliis court, which is the supreme court of common 
Taw in the kingdom, is not confined to civil, but it takes 
cognizance also of criminal causes, and its jurisdiction ex- 
tends all* over England. It is a court of appeal from all 
other courts* eicept the chancery and equity side of the 
<fzchequer; superintends all civil corporations thioughoot 
the kingdom ; and commands magistrates and others to 
do their duty in every ease where there is no other speeifle 
remedy, ifie chief judge of tUs court is styled lord ehief 

justice of England. 

. Q. What is the jurisdiction of the court of exchequer? 
— A. This court, which is a court both of law and equity, 
takes cognizance-' not only of matters relating to the 
revenue, but, also by a fiction of law, by supposing the 
plaintiff the king^s debtor, decides in actions between one 
private person and another* 'Hie chief judge of this oouit 
is styled the lord chief baron* . * 

Q* What is meant by the courts of assize and nisi prius? 
-^^* Courts composed of two judges, who are sent twice 
every year by the king's special commission all round the 
kingdom, to try, by a jury of the respective counties, the 
truth of such n^ alters as are then under dispute in the 
courts of Westniinster-Hall. 

Q. Which are the courts of equity ? — A The high court 
of chancery, and the court of exchequer* 

Q. What is the jurisdiction of the court of dianeery?^ 
A. The jurisdiction of this court is divided into two da 
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p«ti««nta»*— the ordinary or legal eourt, irtiieh has juris* 
diction in pereonal aelkiiis, 4natters of patent, charities, 
baakrapteiea, Ac.; and the extraordinary or equitable 
eourt, which proceeds by the rules of equity and coii* 
science, 

Q, What jurisdiction have the equity courts? — A, To 
expound the true meaniug of law ; and, where the laws are 
too general, too special, or otherwise defective, to interpret 
and moderate them according to the rules of reason and 
justice. 

Q. Which are the ecclesiastical courts ? — A. The con* 
Toeation» which is a national representative synod of the 
dergy, convoked at the same time with every parliament, 
and originally intended to consider of and regulate the 
state of the choitsh, but in consequence of some occurrences 
which took place during the rdgns of queen Anne and 
George I.» regularly dissolved^ without being allowed to 
proceed to business ; the court of arches, which hears and 
determines appeals ; the consistory court, for the trial of 
ecclesiastical causes within each particular diocese; the 
court of peculiars, the prerogative court, the court of 
delegates, and the archdeacon's court. These courts de- 
dde according to the principles of the civil and canon 
law. 

Q. Which are the maritime courts? — A, The admiralty 
court, end its courts of appeal; which are regulated chiefly 
by the law of nations. 

Q. How are the fifteen judges of England distributed ? 
Five in each courts viz. in the conrt of Queen's bench, 
the lord chief justice and four puisne judges ; in the com- 
mon plealy the lord chief justice and four other judges; 
and in the exchequer, the lord chief baron and four other 
barons. 

Q» What is meant by the term puisne judge ? — A. An 
inftrior judge. 

Q. Who are the judges in the high conrt of chancery ? 
—An The lord chancellor, the vice chancellors, and the 

master of the rolls. 

Q. What number of jurors are summoned on a special 
jury t — A. Forty-eight ; of whom each side has a right to 
challenge or object to twelve. 

Q* What number on a common jury ? — A* Kot less 
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than forty-eight, nor more than seventy-two ; of wbam Ifai ! 
first drawn twelve constilute a. comrnt)n jury. 

Q, What number constitutes a grand jury ? — A. Twenty- 
f nr ; twelve of whom must agree as to the criminality of 
the charge before aa indicUnent can be ibimd agiiiaailr » 
pmonar. 

What number of persona imptmieled on it}ury has a 
prifloner a righl to chsUenge in caseii of treason and fekmy t 
— A, In ease of tfeaMn, lhirtj*Av«» and in f«bMiy» imaty« 
withoat the assignment of any reason ; he may also^ m 
showing suiBeknt canse^ disqualify othm 

What is meant bv a miBclamflanoiir?-*"^!. Asj Mie^ 
aUe oibnee which iskas thsft falooy ; auch m perjury, 
1^1, conspiracy. 

Q. What is homicide? — A, The commission of rourder» 
witljout a felonious or malicious intent. 

Q. What felo-de-se? — A, Self-mmder. 

Q. What manslaughter? — A. The unlawful kiiiiug of 
another, without malice either expressed or implied, 

0. What is petit treason? — A. Tiie murder of a master 
by his servant^ of a husband by his wifa» or of a bishop by 
% clergyman. 

0* What is meant by corruption of blood? — A, The 
incapacity of a person attainted of treason to inherit land% 
fte. moi his ancestor ; or to retain those he poasoss^ or 
to transmit them by descent to any heir. 

Q. ¥niat is the meaning of the term deodand ?— ^* T)ie 
forMture to the crown of whatever may occasion a person's 
death. 

Ql What is meant by misprision of treason Neg^- 
lecting to discover any treason of which the party has 

any knowledge. 

Q. What by misprision of felony? — A, Suffering a per- 
son committed on suspicion of ielouy or treason to e^pe 
before indictment. 

Q. What by a mandamus ? — A. A writ of the court of 
king^s bench commanding the admisaiott of a person to an 

office frotii which he is excluded. 

Q. What by a mittimus? — A, A warrant granted by a 
{ttstice of the pease to eommit to prison* 

Q. What is the meaning of the term custos rotulomm t 
The keeper of tha leeords of ihe connty. 
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BOTANY. 

BoTikiffTy wbieh is a word of Greek origfn, signifying a 
piaot or grass. Is tbs seienee or knowMge of the v^gstable 

tribes of nature, namely, trees, shrubs, plants, grasses, 
funguses, mosses, &c : il leaches their fabric or structure, 
their parts or members, their organization, their functions, 
their ven;'etati(>n or p^rowth, their specific characters, pro* 
duGtion», and uses, (he causes of their decay, their repro* 
dnction* snd their sysisiBatic arrangement or c1assi(icalioil» 
The knowledge of tbe Medicinal qualities of plants is tannad 
wmUemt koimny^ that of the kmiity of Asir origiMl pro* 
dkietisn, geographietU M«y* 

Tmi Fabuc oa SvEOotou oy Plants. 

The fabric or structure of plants consists of the following 
distinct and necessary parts ; — 

1. Ths^tlu 

2. The Tisiue of Cells and the Cellular Substanee. 

3. The Tissue of Vessels and the Vsaeular Snbstones. 

4. The Tissue oC Fihiei. 

5. The Fluida. 

6. The Bfirk. 

7. XUe JbUod or SiOn. 

L The Pith. 

The pith occupies the centre of the plant, and projections 
of it radiate to every bud and branch formed on the plant* 

2. The TiMue of CelU and the Cellular HuMance. 

The cells of plants consist of a number of little cavfties 

or vesicles of various forms and dimensions, varying from 
the size of a ])ea to the minutest point. They arc some- 
times hexagonal, and soroctirnes round, in whicii last-men- 
tioned form they appear united, like the little vesicles of 
froth. The cellular substance, that is, the pubstHnce con- 
tained in the cells, is either starchy or iariuaceous matter, 
or fluid. 

8» Tke Tmue of V€isd$ and ihe Vascular Subsiame^ 

Tbt tissue of vessels oonststa of two kinds, ike eowmum 
and fAe spsnri vessela Both lands eontain the sap» and 
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the use of the spiral vessels is to propel it to the budsi 
l^ves* and twigs of the plant for its Dourishineiiti 

4. Th& Tkmt of the Fibret. 

Tht liteoft of fibMSt or the flfariHia or ligneooB portioB 
of plsnto, eoatitU of buBdleB of tbmdIeCs ranning leiigUi-> 
ways in plants and in the rihs of their leaves. 

The bundles of fibres^ with the matter or substance 
contained in the cells and vessels of plants, are, when they 
have acquired a woody or ligneous substance, called, in 
popular larf}^aag'e, the wood of plants, and assume^ as the 
tree attains its growth, the form of concentric rings or layers 
* of Ugneout matter ^ch otwhich is the growth of a separate 
miocessive year ; and, iberefore» from the number of the 
aimaal additions of kyers or rings of wood which may 
appear on the croM MeCfen (that !■» when cut acrow) of 
the lower part of a trunk of a tree, the age of the tree maj 
be generally aseertained. No indication of the duration 
of the palm-tree is, however, to be obtained in this way; 
for it exhibits no annual rings or circles in its ligneous 
structure : but its age is regi.<itered on its bark, where every 
successive leaf leaves an annual additioniil circular impres- 
sion on the part of th«» hark where it grew. Another pecu- 
liarity of this tree is, that it has no distinction of pith, wood, 
and barkt ail whichaUruelnresaimartobeUendedt(M;etha 

Ull» 

6. The Fluidi. 

The flnida of plants are the sap, the pulp, and a wie^ 
of gums, rerinSf oils, and adds. The sap is a thin fluid 

that nourishes the plant, and is as it were the blood from 
which it derives life. 

6. TAeBonl; 

The bark of trees is Tarious, being either smooth, rough» 
warty, or grooved or furrowed. JLike the interior of the 
tree^ ita atrueture is cellular. 

7. neRmdcrSUiu 

The rind or skin is the last or external coverinfif of plants, 
and, except in spong^elets of the roots and the summiis ol 
the pistils in floweiSt covers every part of them* 
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Mbubebs or Pi^MTS. 

The principal members of perfect plants are, the root, 
the stem or trunk, the branches, the buds, the leaves, the 
flowers, the fruit, and the seed. 

The Root, 

1. The root, which performs the important oOice of 
retaining" the plant in a fixed position in the ground, and of 
supply in <r it with nourishment, consists of four parts, — the 
body, — ihe crown, collar, or life knot,— the rootlets or small 
fibres, — and the radickaor branches. 

8. The body of the root is distiogaished according to its * 
pwticalar shape or structure. Its principal denominations' 
are, 1. iptnJUe^Aaped, or ftisiform, as the carrot ; 2. Humped 
or irwneaUi^ as the devil's bit, or scabious ; fibrmt^ as^ 
wheat, oats, barley, and most of the grasses ; bulbous, as ' 
the crocus, hyacinth, lily, onion, &c.; tuberous or tubr.rcu*- 
lattd, as the potato^ turnip, peony, &c.; and granulaltd, 
that is, having- many l^tde flee^hy knobs connected together 
by the radicles, as white saxifrage. 

8* The crown, collar, or life-knot, is that part of the root 
fiom which the leaves of the plant spring. The rootlets 
or small fibres, with their spongelets on their tips, are the 
parts which imbibe or take up Uie nourishment of plants* 
The radicles or branches of roots bear that relation to the 
main root, that the branches do to the stem of the plant 

4. 'I'he main roots of trees and plants, when once 
foriued, do not lengthen ; but the radicles or branches 
increase yearly in thickness. The rootlets are in general 
reproduced annually, 

5. The extent of the roots of trees and plants is in pro 
portion to the compass of the branches ; and the size of 
trees and plants is proportional to the extent of the growth 
allowed to their roots. Thus, by confining the growth of 
the roots of trees^ by rearing and preserving th«Q in gar» 
den-pots, the growth of the tree may be stunted. On the 
contrary, the rootlets may be incfeased in quantity. Thus 
a tuft of grass, by being frequently cut down or eatm away 
by cattle, will become almost a solid mass of radicles or 
branches. So the rootlets may be also increa^^ed in uum- 
ber» by setting plants in loose dry sand or in nutritive 
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mould ; this being on^ pf ti^ adaiimble provisions of Bstavs 
to enable tho plant to take up the necessary moisture* 

& Roots art either annuel, bieoQiaU or pereonlal. A 
foot is mnnmU which Ur^ but a single season* as berley, 
oats, the poppy, and most sorts of nowf rs and grasses ; 
biennialy when it is produced one year, and flowers and 
dies the next, after perfecting- its seed, as wheat; perennial^ 
when it Hves and prodiu es blossoms for an indefinite term 
of years, as trees and shrubs. By chani^^e of soil, climafe, 
and culture, tiie duration of the vital principle of plants 
may be changed ; thus, the mignonette and scarlet runner^ 
which are annual in Europe, become perennial in warm 
climates ; and the castor-dl plant and marvel of Peru, that 
are perennial in their native soils, become annual plants 
when cultivated tn Ettrope. 

Tie Buds. 

Buddinpr, or g-ermination, is the mode by which trees and 
plants ramify into branches, and produce leaves and flowers. 

Buds consist of two parts ; viz« *an external one; called 
the hybemactdum^ or winter case, and an inner, or central 
one, which is the germ or vital part of the bud. The hy- 
beniacolum consists of a number of scales ; the outer ones, 
tough and impervious to wet and cold, the inner ones con- 
taininor between them a thick downy substance, or an aocu- 
xnulation of downy matter, designed for the nourishment 
of the parts destined for growth. 

The Trunk w Skm. - 

The stems and trunks of plants and trees are produced 
from buds shooting or growing out of the collar or crown 
of their roots. The term irutJc is used to express the body 
of trees and of the larger shrubs ; siem^ that of herbaceous 
plants. When the stem bears only flowers and leaves, it 
Is termed In popular language the sfisft, but, in botanical 
language, the seape. The stem of corn, grasses, iceds, Ae* 
Is termed the witmo or enSm^ that of fungi, as m u s h room s, 
sea- weeds, &c. the stipes, A long stem that roots, as the 
strawberry, &c. is termed a runner ; but if it does not root, 
, as the cucumber, Ac. a vinelet ; and if short and not root« 
iug, as the housekek, an (^wL 
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The branches of trees and plants are the produce of 
iNniMMMKlai either tenninai or lateral ; the 
«ve the oflbpring of the terminal biMb* ths Iwigs mm) mUiff 
OMii of the lateral branch-buds* 

The X^eaveff. 

Aleaf connsto of two parts, the Uaf -plate and the peUole 
or ieaf-ttidk. The fiinetions of the leaves of pUints are, 
1. To expose the sap to the action of the air» through the 
Bnmerous minute pores which are situated in the surface 
of the 1^; 9. To protect and nourish the blossoms and 
fruit from the too powerful heat of the sun and the weather. 

Leaves are either simple or compound. They are simple 
when they have but one leat-blallv and one expansion, 
whatever may ne the shape of that expansion, as the t rasses, 
the banana, &c ; and ihey are compound when (he leaf- 
Stalk supports a nil 111 her of small leaves or leaflets, of va- 
rious forms aud arrangements^ as the rose^ the par^y, the 
pea, &c. 

Another of the distinguishing natural characters of leaves 
is the time of their duration. Thus, they are said to be 
eadueom when they drop in the summer without any appsr 
rent cause in the change of the weather or temperatnie 
4e€i*di£0ii«, when they fall In the autumn from change oi 
temperature. They are said to be penUient when they 
wither and remain without falling, but continue on the tree 
over the winter, as in oak and beech; and jmnmal^ when 
they eonlinue for a longer period. 



The Flower*. 

The flower is that temporary part of a plant from which 
its fruit and seed are formed and perfected. The coiisti 
tuent pafts of flowers are, in general, seven ; viz. — 

1. The Receptacle, or Bed, or 

2. The Calyx or Flower Cup. 

3. The CoruUa or BIokiqiiu 

4. The Disk or Nectary. 

6. TheFirtihi. 
e,HwglBMiiii 

7. The Fniflsip «r Stsd VsmL 
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The B0oepiacU. 

The receptacle, which is the bed or base of the other 
parts of the flower, stands upon a peduncle or flower^staikt 
and iiipportt and oonoeeU them.togeUm. 

The Calgx. 

The calyx, or the flower-cup, as it is popularly calledy 
Is the outer covering of the fiower, being designed for its 
protection wlieu in a state of bud, and consists of a fine 
expansion of the outer bark of the plant. It is [generally 
green, as in the moss-rose and tlie carnation ; but in corn, 
grasses, mosses, bulbous plants, tun^nseaiaad musbroomSf 
n paitakeg oi a yellow or whitish shade. 

The CoroOa. 

The corolla, or, as it is popularly called, the blossom^ 
is the crown of the flower, and consists of a delicate exten- 
sion and expansion of the inner bark of the plant* The 
Ibrais of corollas are various. 

The IHtk or Nectary. 

The design and fiinction of this portion of flowen is, in 

^neral, to secrete and contain the honey for tha nourisli- 

ment and susientation of the flower. In some flowers, 
however, it is lound destitute of saccharine principle. Its 
form and situation are various in different plants, 

ThePiUiU. 

Pistib aia threads or pittars in the centra of the flowo; 
« These portions of flowers are tha ftrtilisabic OTffans of nS' 
ptoduction, and in number, varying much in length and 
form, according to tha dIArence of flowers. 

Some pistils, or, as botanists iinphilosophically call themt 

the perfect pistils, are cumpi)sed oF three parts ; viz.— 

I. The St it,' ma or Mark, which is the sominit of the iiower, and 
covered with a viscid or clammy moiiture, to receive and fecundate tha 
poUea cast upon it from the anther of the staniMu 

S. Hie Style is thai portiaacf the fislil which iatatfeaei Mvan 
itif^ma and the germea er eveij. 

3b The GeriMB or Ovary it the seed veml sirteining the ruiVimsBt 
eftfaeflaat 
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The Bizdi eoDBtitotni part of flowers is Ibe stsmen* which 

is a pillar or co1umii«or which a number encircle the pistils, 
but varying in size and form. 

The stamen, which is the fertilizing orgua of production, 

IB composed of two parts : 

1. The Anther, which is a little sac or vesicle, contaiaii^ fitftilinng 
and fructifying grains of fine dust or powder called pollm* 

2. The Filament^ or pillar that supports the aaih^i. 

The pericarp is the {^crmen or ovarium when enlarged 
by the fecundation of the pollen, and is so called because 
it surrounds the seed. When arrived at maturity, it be- 
comes the fruit or produce of the plant. 

TH£ OiiOANJ2ATION AND FUNCTIONS Or PLANTS. 

Throughout the creation, animate and inanimate, its 
vafiotts eonstitnent parts hsTe their distinct and respective 

organizations, and their particular and several functions. 
This uniformity of the laws and the phenomena of nature 
is similar in all her productions. Those of the vegetable 
creation are the digestive, the circulating, the aerating, the 
sentient, and the generative and productive functions. 

Thb Germination of Seeds. | 

Germination is the process of the cliange of the seed 
into the youqg plant. 

The primary step towards germinatioii is the conversioD 
of the farinaceous or alhuminous matter contained in the 
cotyledons or seed*lol)es into a saccharine milky juice, fit 
far tlie developement and nourishment of tlie embryo. 

The initiatory agents necessary in the process of germi* 
natimi ibr its developement, are moisture, lieat, and atmo- 
spheric air. Water is indispensable for the enlargement of 
the tunic or shell, in order to give room for the evolution 
of the embryo. Ileal is no less indispeusable, aud atmo* 
spheric air is also essentiaL 

The Vegetation or Geowth of Plants. 

The growth or vegietation of plants and trees depends on 
the caparitycf their onaMs4o take up nourishment; and, to 
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convert it into pulp, moisi^yiini, b^t« light, and atmospheric 
air are necessary. 

The ibod or pabulum necessary for the nutrition of 
plants consists of water, carbonic acid g-as, azote or nitro* 
gen, potasBy liaie«And a &w other ingredients, obtained 
and taken up through the medium of theii spongelets and 
leaves, and which, bj nature's wonderful and uucmtaUe 
ehemical agency* ajre converted into sap for the nonrWH 
meat, inoreaeei aiiid pcoduoe of the plant 

The Decay or Pi»amts. 

It is the general law of nature, that of every organic 
being there must at some time be an end; that that which 
is made up of parts must, sooner or later, be resolved into 
those parts; so plants have their decay and extinction of 
oiganie life, but, like every other pai9lieie» whetber animate 
or inanimate, they leave the means and prineiple behind 
them of renovating their species. 

The AaaAMGEMENT or CLAssmCATiOK of Plants* 

Arian2;ement or classification in science is of the same 
use and advantage as management is in the common con- 
cerns of life; it conduces to simplify and facilitate the 
study, to render it easy of comprehension and recollection. 

By the arrangement or classification of plants i^ meant 
the forming or distributing them into ciIi>Mei» widch are 
the largest division ; subdi^ng those classes into orderw^ 
the ordiers into genera^ the genera fnto specto, and the 
species into vaH^ie»^ where that is necessary. 

The great divisions or daua are formed aooonKnf^ to 
the nataral character which distinguishes all the individuals 
of each class t rom that of every other class, but which does 
not, in any way, distinguish one individual of the class 
from another. The orders comprehend a greater or smaller 
portion of any class that resemble each other in some pecu- 
liar characteristic or property than that on which the class 
was formed, but whicli does not distinguish one mennberof 
the order from aofftber. The genera are subdivisions of 
each of the ordeiSi and dq)end on the existence of a eha 
rseter peerifar only to a part of the 4wler ; but in the ftnsar 
- tian of the generie cbsmte, every charactafflsli^ bgr wUsh 
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one nnniher of the genus is distinguished from another is 
carefully excliuled. The spenie^ are further divisions of 
each of the genera, and result from differences in the roots, 
stems, leaves, Slq, The varieties of a species are those in 
tihich the ditferanoes appear to be merely accidental, that 
is* those which are not natural to the plant, biit which 
afipear to be produced by diflSsrenoe of eitumtion, elinatei 
toil, or eoiUim. The differenoee of genus and apeeitJi are 
aatural dietinetions ; those of daasest orden, and varieties 
ava artiftcisl, 

Botankal classilleatioBS airs of two de8criptio<if--"«r^ 
JU4ai and naiunU, The artificial system in present use is 
till Linnaan t the natural syatem that of Jnesieu. The 

Linnsan system is founded on the number, length, pro- 
portion, union or separation, and arrangement; namely, 
the situation or insertion of the essential organs of fructua- 
tion, denominated stamens and pistils. The vegetable' 
creation, according to this system, is divided into twenty- 
four classes, distinguished by their stamens • these classes 
are divided into orders, which are generally marked by the 
number of pistils The names of both are of Greek deriva- 
tion, and allude to the functions of the respective organs. 
The first thirteen eiasses are distinguished solely by the 
Bomber of stamens. These are called monandriay diandria, ; 
triandria, &0, from the Greek numerals for one* two, three, 
fte. Their termination, mdria^ is taken from the Ghreeic 
nmd fsnt a man. Tlie next seven depend on the arrange- 
meait or insertion of tho stamens, and the three neit on tlie 
positions of the stamens and pistHa with regard to locality. 
The twenty-fiMirth class comprahends the crjptogamous 
plants, that is, such plants aa hafe no tisible flowers, such 
as ferns, mosses, liver- worts, .flags, lichens, sea- weeds, aud 
mushrooms. • 

The orders of this system are denominated monoo^ynia, 
digyuia, tngynia, &c. to polygynia, according as ihe flower 
has one, two, &c. pistils, Irom the Greek numerals fur one, 
two, &c. and the Greek word for a woman. The orders of 
the first thirteen classes are distitii^;uished by the number 
of styles ; those of the fourteenth class by the nature of the 
frait ; those of the fifteenth by the length of the perkarp ; 
those of the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteeotfat twentieth» 
twenty-first, and twenty<«eeond, by the number and situa* 
tisii of the staaaena ; tkoee of tha nineteenth hy the relatlftf 
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iexes of the florets of the dbk, aod the ray of the eapituUi 
Bud those of the twenty-fourth by such generel charnetem 
as are used in discrimiiii^ting gmera. 
As an eiempliflcalion of the division of classee, orderif 

frenera, and species of this system, the geranium may be 
adduced, from its having ten stamens united into one set ; 
it is in class monodelphia and order decandria. The whole 
family of the geraniums constitute a genus of the onier; 
and the different kinds, such as ivy-leaved, rose-scented, &c. 
are the different specie! of the genus. Again, the jasmine 
having two stameoB and one pistil, is pboed in the Beeond 
daas, and the first older of that class, namely, among the 
diaindna mcmoggnia. So the lily, having six stamens aAd 
one pistil, is raniced heamdiria nmnogynia ; and the fbu- 
baib, which has nine Blamens and three pistils, is ranked 
enneandria tn^ynia. Thus it appears that, to find to what 
class a flower belonncs, the stamens are merely to be 
counted, and to find the order or division of the class to 
which it belongs, the pistils are to be counted. 

The natural system, or, as it is sometimes called, ikt 
iffsUm of Jumeu, divides the vegetable creation into two 
great divisions, subdivided into about three hundred orders, 
or into fifteen classes, and the befim-mentioned number of * 
Bubdivislons, entitled crder$» The two great divislonB of the 
natural system are the Mfdvfar or c^iifhdimaus plants, and 
the ceUttlar or acotyl€d<m<m» plains. The vaecularor eoty- 
ledonous })lants are such as have spiral vessels or are fur* 
nished with seed leaves. This division branches itself into 
two great classes; 1. The dicotyledonous plants, that is, 
such as have two cotyledons or seed-lobes, and whose vege- 
tation is produced by the gradual superposition of internal 
layers beneath the bark; and 2. The tnonoooiifUdomotu 
plants, whose embryo, has but one co^ledon, smd rarely 
none, in which caae genninBtion proceeds from a determi- 
nate point, and vegetation is formed by increase taking 
place at their centre, not at their dreomferenee. The 
aecond great di^ston, namely, the eelhdar or aoolyledoniiOB 
plants, have no cotyledons, but their seed-like bodies or 
sporules germinate or reproduce themselves, without any 
sexual contact, firom any indifferent point of their surface. 
This group contains the plants of the simplest structure, 
and comprehends the cryptogrtmic plants, iiamely, ferns," 
mosfles» Ac; exduding the fiiices. The vascular or cotyie** 
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rfoMMs division eompralifiida all the danes of Linnaeus, 
. empt the cryptogamia. The acotyledonous plants are 
divided into two classes, the foliacete and the aphyllfE^ 
which derive tiieir character respectively froai their leaty or 
leafless habit. 

The fifteen classes of the natural or Jussieu system are 
thus formed. Proceeding on the grand divisions of acoty- 
ledonous and cotyiedonous plants, the author assinus one 
class to the first-mentioned grand division ; three distinct 
classes to the subdivision monocotyledonous plants; and 
dicotyledonous planU» which constitute the most ex- 
leneive portion of the vegetable eieation, being subdivided, 
1« according to the number or absence of their petals^ into 
those that are apetalous, without petals, monopetalous, with 
a single petals and polvpetalous. with maay petab; or> 
fl^ aocovdiag to the inseftioa of the stamensy that is» who* 
thev they are hypogyiion% or perigyaous; or* 8, aceonUng 
to the adhesion or non-adhMnon of their calyx with the 
which is either sopevior or inlbior ; or, 4, accord* 
ing to the poddon of the staioena, with respect to the 
petals ; or, 5, according to the structure of the fruit ; or, 
6, accord iu<^ to the structure of the seed ; or, 7, according 
to the modifications of their vegetation, as fur as they indi- 
cate a corresponding pecuharity in the parts of fructifica- 
tion, into ten chisses, which, with the four before mentioned, 
make fourteen classes; and if to these dtciinou^. plants, 
so called iruin the separation of the stamens and pistils, are 
added, the fifteen classes are complete. But the classes of 
this system have no appropriate name like those of the 
LiniUBan system, being merely distinguished by numbers, 
with a brief definitioa of the essential character. The 
orders are generally named afler some principal genua 
belonging to each. The founder of this system was Ber- 
nard de Jussieot who, in the year 17h8» arranged the plants 
in the Royal Oardeo of Trianon* on a plan which may be 
eonaiderea aa its basis, and which was published in 1788 
by hia nephew, Antony Jussieu ; but little of the original 
plan now remains, the system having successively received 
so many improvements from Brown, Mirbel, De Ctodolle, 
and other eminent botanists, that the present plan bears 
Out a distant resemblance to it^ original. 

Such are the artificial and natural systems of botany ; 
the first is founded un the number and position of the sta 
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mens anrl pistils which exist in plants ; the other talcM its 
leading divisions from the seed-lobes. They have been 
injudiciously considered as rivals, but it is more useful to 
enpkiy them as mutual supports to each other. The eppH- 
catioQ of each may be ealled into action. WlMtt we meet 
wHh a plant, we should, eoeoad t ng to the LtauMn method, 
coiuit Ha etamens a»d et]ftoe, m obeem aay other diw 
ilaoee attending those oip|«iii» on whieh the diafielm of 
the eleflses are founded. We^ then, by simHar means, de^ 
lermine the orders, and afterwards proceed to compare the 
parts of its flower and fruit with the characters of every 
genus in lliat order, till we find one that airrees with them. 
Having hxed tlie g^enus, we read over the eiiaracters of 
the species, till we have met with the right ones. The 
method of ueiog the natural system is lo consider what 
known genus or fiunHy the plant most approaches la ili 
iMii and leading etaroeters* By findia§r these onl» 
thvongh the help of an indei, we nuy know how ftr wn 
are eorrtd, and we may by tl)is means beoome fcmiUar 
with natural orders and attaKties. HaTnif^ detemaf nod the 
genus, we must recur to the Linnsan method for the 
speciefip because Jussieii has not treated of species. By 
this method of associating these two systems, and making 
them auxiliary to each other, we render them serviceable 
to each other and to science ; whereas, by placing them in 
opposijtion, as some botanical writers have indisdsetly 
done, we only make stumbling-blocks of their defects ; Sir 
defeets will exist in all attempts of tile human intellect to 
keep paee with the inftnile wisdom and wiety displayed 
in the works of Natnss. 
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1. Ch EMiSTHY IS that science by which we are enabled 
to discover the peculiar properties of all natural bodies» 
whether in a simple or a compound state. 

2. The uses to which a knowledgta of chemistry may be 
a|iplt«d are various ; namely* to agriculture in all its 
wancbes, the manufactuiea and artSi ^^llatioa and brew* 

AgrUmUural Chemiitry. 

To the I iculturist, chemisLiy is of the first oonsidera- 
tiou ; and, aUhou£;'h it is not to be expected that every 
farmer should be a profound chemist, it may be stated tfial 
every gentleumn who wishes to improve his estate, and to 
advance the art of agriculture, ought to be well versed, at 
leasts in the principles of philosophical chemistry. And to 
the science of chemistry it belongs to distinguish the vi^ 
liooa kinds of earth thai may be rendered more fertile and 
productive, according to their natures and proportions; to 
determine which of them is fittest for particular purposes ; 
to ascertain th^ different qualities of the various sorts of 
manure, and Lo po! lit out proper methods of appl)ii»g them; 
to discover the best method of improving- a barren soil ; and 
to ertect by a suitable mixture of earths what is not to be 
accomplished by manual labour alone, 

VegMtk ChmUtrfi. 

1* It is the province also of chemistry to suggest suit* 
ble Dieans for preserving grain ttom smut, blights, or mil- 
dews; lilcewise for destroying or drivings away insects, 

reptiles, and other noxious vermin, which usually prey on 
fruits, seeds, or vegetables. In fine, when the products of 
afrriculture are even obtained, the aid of chemistry is still 
essentially necessary towards their [) reservation, and the 
means of fittinp^ them for the various purposes to which 
Itisy are destined. 
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9. Graio and fcrinaoeoos vegelaUee are also ommtibb 
Into flour« bread, staich, malt, &e. by the aid of chemietry. 
In proportion to the saeeharine matter contained in those 

productions, they become subjects of the vinous and acetous 
ferment a tioti ; and hence the operations of baking^, brewing, 
the makinir of wine, cider, vinegar, and other objects of 
domestic economy. All these are so many chemical pro- 
cesses which, for the want of a sufficient knowleHn^e, will, 
in many cases, either fail altogetheri or be carried on with 
comparatively little advantage. 

3. The preparations of flax and hemp for the various 
purposes of use, and the operation of Meachitig and whiten- 
ing linen ; also of preserving woad from putrefaction, and 
preparing other vegetable productions fbr various eocmo* 
mical purposes, depend also upuu chemical principles. 

Aninui ChmUdrg* 

The productions of the animal creation afford a variety 
of raw materials that enrich the farmer, and which, by 
suitable management, constitute no inconsiderable share of 
the national wealth. For instance, meat^ egf$^ milk, buUer, 
efteeie, ftoney, ioojt, tallow, bidei^ ^c. may* by chemical aid, 
be preserved in a sound state lor a considerable length of 
time ; or be eren sometimes restored, in a great measure 
after corruption has commenced. 

Mineral Chemistry. ' 

The productions of the mineral kingdom are also sub 
servient to the laws of chemistry. In iron, for instancs^ 
one of our staple commoditiesi from the smelting of the m 
to its conversion into steel, every operation is the efleet of 

chemical affinity. The manufacturers of cast-iron utensils, 
called iron-founders, are also indebted to chemistry for 
much valuable information. It teaches them liow to blend 
the dilFereat kinds of metals, to apportion carbonaceous 
and calcareon*; enrths, and to reduce the old metal wiudi 
they receive iu exchange. 

Application of Chemistry to the Manufacturer and 

the Arte. 

1. The application of chemistry to arts and manafss* 
tores, is an object of great interest, many oi Uiose atls aud 
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manufactures consisting of a series of chemical processes. 
Thus, maiiuiacturers of woollen, cotton, and calico — also, 
cotton printing and dyeinsr,— are depen eut on chemical 
processes ; as not a single colour can be imparted but as the 
result of the afHnity which subsists between the cloth and 
the dye^ or the dye and the mordant, which is employed as 
a bond of union between them* 

8. Bleaching, which is so intimately connected with 
calico printing, and the manufactare of earthenware and 
porcelain, are also dependent on chemical knowledge for 
their successful management. The manufacture of glass 
is entirely performed upon chLiiiicul principles, consisting 
in the fusion of silicious or flinty earth with alkali and the 
oxides of U ixd. Tanning of hides depends on impregnating 
the animal matter with that peculiar vegetable principle 
called tan or tannin, whose effect depends on chemical 
agency. In the manufacture of soap and candles a saving 
might be obtained of many thousands annually, were those 
trades carried on more scientifically. If, for instance, a 
soap-boiler were a good chemist, be would know how to 
analyze barilla, kelp, potass, and other materials connected 
^ with his business, so as to ascertain the proponioa ot alkali 
in each. And foreign tallows, which frequently contain a 
large pi>i tion of sebacic acid, which is procured from the 
fat of animals, that renders them interior to the English, 
may be puriiied at a trifling expense, by chemical means ; 
aod, by the proper application of chemical agents, brown 
taBows may be rendered beautifully white, and fit for the 
best purposes. 

The art of brewing is altogether a cbemical process. 
The distiller and the sugar-baker likewise receive great 
benefit from 'a knowledge of chemistry. 

The refining of gold and silver is, in like manner, attri- 
butable to the play of chemical affinities. In fine, the 
various operations of nature, and the changes which take 
place in the several substances around ns, wheiiiei employed 
in manufacture or in the various departments of rural eco- 
nomy, are so much the better understood by attention to 
the laws of chemistry, that in every situatioli in life the 
chemist will ever possess a manifest advantage over the 
man who is ignorant of that interesting science. 
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Medical Ckamdrym 

To no person is the study of chemistry more indis- 
pensable than to tlie medical practitioner ; for, without a 
knowledge of the chemical affinities that subsist among the 
various articles of whicb the materia medica is composed, 
he will be continually subject to painful and perpfexiiig 
disappointments. It is by this means we are more readily 
acquainted with the effects which certain causes chemically 
proidttoe in the animal economy — a laboratory in which the 
varied functions of secretion, absorption, sangtaiflcatioiit 
composition* decomposition! Ac are continually in opera- 
tion ; and where the nature of every inspiration we make» 
and every pulsation that takes phce within us, requires the 
acutenesB of a profound chemist to perceive and compre- 
hend. Without a suflRcient knowledge of cheiuisiry, how 
would it be possible for the physician to understand the 
nature of the animal, vegetable, mineral, and aerial poi- 
sons, many of which, even in the present improved state 
of cht niical knowledge, are but imperfectly known to the 
most erudite professor ? 

CHBinCAL Ex&MINATIOll AMD CHAMOB OF BcmiBS. 

1. The chemical examination of bodies is usually 
effected by producini^" a change in the nature or state of 
the body to be examined ; and the chaniife j^roduced in the 
qualities or states of natural bodies, is by means of heat, 
which has a tendency to separate the particles of all bodies 
from one another ; or by the mixture of some other matter 
with that intended to be changed. Hence t)y heat and 
mixture the decomposition of a oompound body is efiected* 
Aad in order to ascertain the exact nature of bodies* 
cbemisSi have often recourse to «yttltow as well aa oni^ 

a. Chemical decomposition or analysis is the act of dividing a body* 
into Its simple eleimaitt ; fat iostsiiei^ witar may be decompcMed, and 
f i d ssed into oxygen aad hydrog«i^ which SM nmpto sttbstaaeBti iaaa* 
pahia ef further daceweoaifaon* 

b. When the component pnrfs of any body are reunited in ordex 
to form a similar substance, and a similar substance is actuftlly pro- 
dwce<l, the nature of that body is said to be jiruved by s) nthi^sis. 
When a body admits of being proved by synthesis as well as analysisi 

the MiQlt ii as aatisftehay as eaa be dtsired. 
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8* ClMOikto lum Ml only llw pmpir of dmimpmtu g 
flAtiir«l bodiM, but of produoiaigy by etrUin co»biiiation% • 
Tarioos other substenceBy 8iieh as are not found in tfaa 
kingdom of natiun. Alcobol and elher are both of thia 

class. Ail natural bodiai are either solid, liquid^ or aeri« 

form. 

a. Solidity consists in that quality of bodies whereby their parti 
firmly cohero so as to r«sut iiii^«atton, and have i'ree motioa among 
themselves. 

b. Liquid substances am those whose parts do not firmly coh»e^ but 
fSsdUj yield to any impression, and have free mofton amone them* 
isNea* Liquids aie a'l so c alled fluids. ThuS| the air is cail^ a flidd 
because it flows a» a fluid» and, like a ftuidi |Piesaes in e?eiy direction, 

and beenuse lij^ht substances will float or swim in it : for. according to 
an establish^ law of nature, all Kubstancfs will swim in fluids if such 
substances be specifically lighter than the fluid they swim iu.* 
e. Aeriform bodies are those in the state of air, gas, or vapour. 
Tlie difltoence la these bodies b nothinpf men than that solids 
ats converted into liquids by heat, a certain ucresse of whidl would 
ssamt the Hq[uido into vapour. 

Spsgivic Gratixy^ 

1. Spccifte gnTity is a term used to express the relatfve 
neigfat of Ixkyes. The specific gravity of one body may be 
Mneh greater than thai of another, thongh their absolute 

weights be the same. But when one body is larger and 
occupies more space than another of the same weight, the 
first is said to be specifically lighter than the other, aad 
vice versd. It is on this principle that an air-balloon, 
inflated with gas, floats in the atmosphere, in consequence 
of its beinpf" specifically lip;hter than an equal volume of 4 
common air. In chemical writings, the specitic crnivity of 
bodies is denoted by comparing it with the specific gravity 
of pure water, in decimal figures ; water being always con- 
sidered as 1.000. For example, the specific gravity of 
the strongest sulphuric acid of commerce is said to be 
1.900, or nine-tenths heavier than walSr. 

2. A cubic foot of atmospheric air weighs nearly one 
onnee and a quarter, and a cubic foot of water 1000 ounces 
nfoiidnpoiSi This great' weigh| of water is retained in 
the almosphere, notwllhalaiiding its greater specific gra* 

^ It is an axiom in hydrostatics that every wibelsacs which swims 

\n water di8{>laces so much of that water as is exactly equal to it^ own ' 
weight; whereas, when a substance nnV% in wateTi it dliplaMa watei 
OfiMiitoitsbiak. Ie>ee i%>eet/fc ^fweil^fPfe^. 
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▼Ity, bi fltuw the water taken up by the atmosphere is not 

« fai an aqueous state, but is coaverted into vapour the 

agency ot heat. 

3. The perceptible properties of atmo$;pbencai air 9n 
fluidity, elasticity, axpaosibiiity, and graTi^. 

a. If vkau&fhmwtl mir be compre»&ed into a small compass, it hat 
pwifwity of feeovoniiff Hi fomw ttate at aoon as the pmauie it 
removed. Tim prindplo it odbd Ht HntmUg^ 

^. Bxpaniibility it that property of btiiig laitfitd by heat, w at 4i 
oeeopy a laigar ipifla tiM il oteate vmild. 

Thb Atmosphsrb. 

The principal use of the atmosphere is to support both 
animal and vegetable life. It is also necessary io evctjr 
instance of combustion. It gives buoyancy to the cloods, 

and enables the feathered creation to transj>ort them- 
selves with ease iroin one part of the earth to another. 
Were it not for the atmos|ihere, \re should be unable to 
converse vvitii each other; we should be unaccniainted with 
60uad« smell, or any of the pleasures which arise from nu- 
merous and variegated prospects with which we are suiw 
rounded. It is also the great extension of tfie atmospbcse 
that occasions its weighty the pressure of which pioduoei 
many important eflbcta in the economy of nature. 

Experiment. — To illustrate the pressure of the atnios^jherf the tul 
lowing simple experiment may be t^asily made ; Place a card oa a 
wine-glaMi filltd with wattr | thoa invait the glasi§, aud the water mil 
not escape, the prettnre of the atmotphere on the outvide of the cnd^ 
tMing tuAcient to support it The reality of atmoiplietie pwisuie may 
likewise be explained and teaoottrated by a coimnoa baioowleif ison^ 
hf thowing how it acts upon that instrument. It is this pressure nf 
the at!Tv>sphere which enables the limpet to attach itself to t4ie rock, 
where it forms ;i Vficimm in its pyramidal shell, and tbu pressure ol the 
atmos])her** supports it wliere it wi«ihesi to remain, xMthowt any further 
etiurt ui Us own. iiie weight or presiiure ai^o of the atmosphere 
we are enabled to laise Crater by the etmmon pump^ and to perfM 
aaaay other utef td opsratteas. 

Caloric. 

1. By the term caloric is meant the name that modern 
chemists have given to the matter of heat, wliich, in the 
current Ian«:uage of iife^ has two meanings. In one sei^^^^ 
it implies the ^nsation we experience on touching a hot 
body; in the other. It e«yitsaea the canss of that ^ansatinn. ■ 

4 
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On the sapposilioQ that it is inumilem], caloric i« « 
MbUe fliskl» the partleles of whkh repel one anoChrr« and 
are attracted by all other snbetanoet. It Is liapooderable ; 
Uial ie» wtthoot wdght It is preeeot in all bodlm» and 
cannot be wholly sepaiatcd from theoi ; though it may bo 
transferred from one body to another. 

Kacpenment .—^.Wl bodie^i uu the earth arii constantly tending to attain 
an eqpMlity, or, twehnleriiy mpwmfi, an equilibrium of tompefutura i 
benee» if n numbar of subittancot^ of difiSireut temperatures, be indoiad 
ia an apaitnont in which thoio u no actual aource of caloric, they will 
800Q acquire an equilibrlumi ao that a thermometer will stuid at 
same pomt in all of them. 

Obs. — Caloric passes throtigh bodies with difierent dt g^rees of velo- 
cii^. Some subfttaaces offiur very little impediment to itg pas&age, 
whilst It it transmitted slowly through otheiSi It may be produced 

1. The Sun*s Rays. 

2. By Combustion. 

3. By Percussion. 

4. By Friction. 

5. By the Mixture of different Substances. 

6. By means of Electridfy. 

The phoDomcaa which accompany tho passaga of calorie into lab* 
Stances are, expansion, liquefaction, vaporization, incandescence, and 
combustion. Those that attend its escape aisiy contraetiony soUdifica* 
lion of fluidsi and condensation of vapour. 

THKaMOHBTBR. 

A thermometer is an instrument in common nee to 
measure the temperature of bodies. It consists of a ^lata 
tube containing a portion of mercury, with a graduated 
plate anneied to it. The tube is hermetically sealed, to 
preserve the metal from the pressure of the atmosphere. 
It is afiected by the temperature of bodies; for, when 
brought in contact with any sub6tanoe« the mercury ex-» 
panda or contracts, till it acquires the same temperature; 
and the height at which the mercury then stands in the 
tube^ indicates the exact temperature of the substance to 
which it has been applied. In this country Falirenheit's 
Ihermometer is universally used. In it the rantje between 
the freezing and boiling points of water is divided into 
180''. The freezing point is 32% the boUing 212^. 

Uquefactum* 

Ail bodies* liitbefto known» are either solid» liquid, 
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or trast'oiis ; and the form they assume depends on the 
relative intensity of cohesion and i t pulsion. Should the 
repulsive f >rct»s he comparatively ft'eide, the particles will 
adhere so tiriuly together, that they cannot move treel| 
upon one anollMr, thus ooastiiiiiliag a solid. If cohetioa 
be so ftr eounteracted by repulsion, and the particles mofi 
M saeh otbar fir<aaif« a lii|ttid k Ibraiad^ And. ahould lbs 
QohesiYe attractkm be entirely ovemoMy so that the fSf* 
tfeles not only move fireelj over one aBolher» bni sepsrals 
from one anoiber to an indefinite extent, unless restrsined 
by external pressure, an aerilorm substatice will be pro- 
duced. Aeriform substances are commonly divided uiio 
vapours and gases ; and the temperature at which vapours 
rise with sufficient force for causing the phenomcila of 
ebullition^ is called the boiliug point. 

Steam. 

Under common circumstance^ water eaimot be heated 
beyond I\iihrenheit» because it then has acquired 
an expansiTe force, so as to enable it to overcome the 

atmospheric pressure, and to fly off in the Ibrm of 
steam. Though, by being subjected to sufficient pressure* 
which is best Hone by heating it, while confined in a strong' 
TesscI called Papin's digester, it may be heated to any extent 
without boding ; a large quantity collecting above the 
water* which checks the ebullition by the pressure it exerts 
upon the surface of the liquid. In fact, there is no limit to 
which water . might tie heated in this way* provided the 
vessel be strong enough to confine tlie vapour ; but the 
expansive foioe of steam undeir ^bese circumstances is so 
enormous as to overcome the greatest resistance. Ths 
power and advantages of steam to commerce and the 
convenience of travelling, both by liea and land, are now 
eminently felt and acknowledged. 

AUAUSS* 

1. The word alkali is of Arabian origin, and sicrntftes 
the dregs of bitterness. The alkalies have an acrid and 
urinous taste ; and, with the exception of tincture of litmus 
and litmus papert whkh are always rendered more ioteniely 
Mks by their addition^ they eiiang<e the gessA joKea ef 
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vegetables to a blue colour, and the yellow to a brown ; 
and have also the property of rendering oils miscible witii 
water. Thej are iiicoinbustible» bm% nay be rendertd 
fiolatile by a great heat. They soluble io watev, 
ttttd met as powarfiii emUlcB whtii applied lo Uia flaib «t 
makaah. 

The alkalies aie Ihree in number; tmm of whieii 
(potass and soda) have been eeHed Jbtaii and tlio oHmt 

(ammonia) the volatile alkali. 

3. Till recently, the fixed alkalies were considered to 
be simple substances, in consequence of chemists not 
haviiig^ been able to decompoae Uiemj but they are now 
found to be oooipouad bodies. 

PoiatMand Soda, 

1. Potass is procured by lixiviation from the ashes of 
burnt wood, and other vegetable substances ; but as it 
exists in minerals and earths, there is reason to believe 
that plants receive it from the earth during vegelation : 
hence it is deemed proper to discard entirely the word 
vegetable when speaking of this substance. Soda is pro- 
cured fmm the ashes of marine plants ; but its grea4 dqpo* 
fitoi; is the ooean. soda being the base of sea-salK or 
Auriate of soda» Soda is slso to be found in ffreat qnan* 
lily combined with carbonic acid in native bedb in Egypt 
and the Wed Indies. It also occurs in Tarious olhec 
parts of the world, though never in a state of purity. 

Ob*.'— The filled alkalies are very similar in their general properties j 
but are easily di»tinguJi»hed by t)ie variety of saltti which they lurm 
with the acids, and by putatui heiug more deliquettceut than soda. 
There are also various test* by which these alkalieii cau be dittin* 
goishsd. llbelfaad alUiiishaveviriiieiiiMi in surgery sad t^ 
sad SKS of flMil inHMSluis^to the saalyliesl TkM» umAtMt 

Msumption is in tbs.iasMAstoMcf spspf sls9 hi blssduog sad the 

2. The carbonates of soda and potass are used in che- 
mical laboratories as re^a^enttt ; and are employed tor pur- 
poses which could not be ei&cted by the caustic ftikaliegu 



The name of the volatile alkali is nnmicnias K It 

urinous and caustic, but it does not, like potass and soda, 
corrode animal substances. Its laobt simple stale is iha* 

21 2 
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of gas, which is lighter than atmospheric air in the propoi* 
tion of three to five; and, like it, is elastic and invisible* 
but it causes t fie death ot animals that are obliged to breathe 
it. It is procured froii) all vegetable substances in a state 
of putrefaction. In England, liowever, it is generally pro- 
cured by a dry distillation of bones, horns, and other ani- 
mal substances. According to Dr. Austiu it is formed 
whenever iron rosto in water wiiicli has % free communicft- 
tion with air. 

Fegetable Alkalies. 

This dass of alkalies consists of carbon, hydrogen* 
oxygen, and nitrogen. Thej are» for the most part* yery 
inst^uUe in water^ and sparingly so in alcohol, though 
tbey are readily dissolved by the latter at a boiling hint* 

Among these may be enumerated 

Morjhine, Veratrine, Delphine, 

Ciuchoniuei Ficrotoxia6| Gentianine, 

Bnicitie, Salaniaei Lupuhne, &c. 

all of which owe their activity to the presence of an aliuilL 

Acme. 

!• The acids» for the most part, are snbstances wUch 
produce the sensation on the tongue called sour. Though 

there are many substances classed with the acids, it is not 
a iittle diliiCLilL to give a definition of an acid. In general 
they are liquids, but some of them take a solid, and others 
a gaseous form; some are mild, otiiers corrosive; some 
are pungent and volatile, others are tixed and inodorous. 

2. Acids change the blue, green» and purple juices oi 
vegetables to red; and combine with aikalieSi earths, or 
metallic oxides« so as to form those compounds called salts. 
Most of them owe their origin to the combination of cer- 
tain substances with oxygen, which dwmists call the aekU* 
fyiag principle; which they partake of exactly in proper* 
tion to the quantity of oxygen which is taken irom tbein. 
Many of the acids may be decomposed and deprived of 
their combustion ; and otlicrs may be tormed by a direct 
COmbinatiGU witii certain radical substances. 

8. The acids were formerly divided into three classes; 
namely, the mineral, tlie vegetable, and the animal acid; 
but the more useful and scientific way of dividing them 
into two dassea» 
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The undo com posable, and those which are formed of 
two principles, are included in the first class; while those 
which are ibrmed of more than two principles compose 
the second. The acids of the first class are composed of 
OQiygen, and a substaooe which is called their radical. Those 
of the second dassare composed chiefly of oxygen, hydro- 
gen, and carbon ; though some of them contain a portion 
ofnitrogen. 

Fird Chm, 

The acids of the first class are, the sulphuric* and 
sulphuroi/,? acids ; the inuriadc and oxyg'enized muriatic 
acids; the nitric, the carbonic, the phosphoric, and phos- 
phorous acids; the fluoric, the boracic, arseuici the tuog* 
stict molybdic, and the chromic acids. 

Second Class. 

The acids of the second class are the acetic, the oxallc> 
the tarCaripK the citric» the malic, the lactic, the mucons, 
the benzoic* snccinic» the camphoric, the suberic, the 
pmssic, the sebadc, the nriCt the ammotie« and the llno- 
borie acids. 

Obb. — ^Those compounds are regarded as vegetable acids whicJ 
posseba the properties uf an acid, and are derived from the vegetable 
aingdom, as thoao of the teemid ciaM. And thove derived ftoar 
luiiHnral pcodoetioai are considend ts minimi adds« e. ^, the sulphmii^ 
mariatifi^ and nitzic acidi^ fte. 

Salts. 

1. By the term salt is chemically understood a deftnite 
compound of an acid and of. an alkaline or salifiable base, 
both of which are iu every case composed of al least two 

simple substances. 

TliUi>, svilphate of potass is a salt, the acnl of v/hich consistll of 
QS^ygen aud sulphur, and the base oi oxygen and potassium. 

Nearly all salts are solid, and most of them assume 
crystalline forms when their solutions are spontaneously 
evaporated. They are ¥ariable in colour, and diiFer re- 

• The termination ic denotes such acids as are compounds of sul- 
phur and ciiiboa with oxyi;en gas. And when sulphur or any other 
body tVjrin two acids, that which contains thu least (quantity oi' oxygen 
it made to terminate in out, a** ulphunutf add* 
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markably in their affinity for water. All soluble salts are 
more or le^s vapid, while those that are insoluble in water 
are in^pid. Few salts are possessed of odour: the one 
vemarkabie for that property is 4be carbonate of ani« 
auMiia. They also differ in Ihe d^gjnt of solubility in 
waiter; and those which are soluble in fwater ^ysiaUiaa 
mote or less ragularly whea their solutions are evaporated. 

S. The combination of salts with one another gtvea ciaa 
to compounds which were formerly called ^r^ple talis ; bat 
as the term double salt, proposed by Berzelius, g^ives a more 
correct idea of their nature, it is preferred by modern che- 
mical writers. Nearly all the double salts hitherto e)ta- 
mined, consist of the same acid and two different bases. 



The earths are substances composed of a metallic basis ; 
they are incombusiii)le, and are combined with oxygen. 
They are ten in number : — 



Oai^All Hm imnsmi miety of miiicrsl fNdoctt may be referred 

to tome of the earths, either in a tin^ ersmbiiMd tlato, or blendaA 
-with other inj^redients. Their pecuiuur properties are insipidity, dry- 
ness, unalterableness in fire, infuiibiUl^ The fivo ksUmentioncd 
earths are but im^eriiBctly kuovrii« 

Mjbtals. 

1. Metals are ^nerally talNM ilneai the bowvUr tfie 

earth, in a state of combination either with other metals« 
with sulphur, oxygen, or with acids. The number of 
metals admitted by chemists amounts to forty. They ai^ 
distiiifruished from other substances bybein^- all conductors 
of electricity and caloric. They are c}\iite ojnique, refusmg 
a pasasge to light, thoi^h reduced to very thin leaves. 
They are in general good reflectors of light, and possess a 
]>eculiar lustre. Every substance in which these charaders 
reside* may be regarded as a metal. To these may be 
added their hardness, tenacity* fosibilHy, aMileaMllty, and 
ductility. But some metals are neither malleable net 
ductile. The principal meuls are 



BUitxiis» 



Silez, 

Alumine, 
Barytea, 



Magnesia, 
Strontita^ 
Ytteia, 



Gl^icina, 

Zirconia, 

Jfaigooia. 
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Geld, Cobalt, Cerium, 

Silver, Platiuum, pDtassium, 

Iron, Nickel, Sodium, 

Copper, MiDgBfiOW, Burluin, 

Mmcuiy, T^M^^teli» Stmntiiim, 

Lea4 Tellurium, Gikiimli 

Tin, Molybdcnom, Cadmium^ 

Antimoojy U ran n i m , Lithium, 

Zinc, Titanium, Siliciun), 

Bismuth, Chromiuni| 2itcomuiu 

A rsdnic, Osmium, 



Obs.— Most ot the metals are remarkable for their great specific 
gravity ; some of them, such as pold and platiiumi. are the densest 
bodies known in nature, belnji; more than ninetten times heavier than 
an equai bulk oi water. They also differ in degreet* oi hardness, duc- 
tility, and malleability. They are all of a combustible uature, and are 
not only susceplibla m tlow oddation, but, ander faTOunible eircum- 
•laMt, they lUHt^ fiapidly wUh oxygen, giving nm l» fttt the pheno> 
laeiM dT aetiiftl combiMlMMk 

ig|gy mwai ##— ^tuw hmt with • hriUumt flame when healed te fall 
tedness in the open air j iron emits vivid scintillations on being in- 
flamed in an atmosphere of oxygen gas; and the least oxydizable 
metal^^ such as e^ld and platinum, scintillate ill a timilar maimer 
when heated by the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe* 

2. The compounds of ntUb m «ill«d allo^; und 
im lime alloys in which mercury is a cfiMftiUiMl^ the ten 
wrolgBm Is applied* It is piolMUa Umi tiob meul k 
pabte of wnbiping in (nmi or more propoiCioas with erary 
oUmt metal, and on this supiiosition tha number of all^ 
would be exceedingly numerous. Metals appear to unite 
with each other iu every proportion, precisely iu die same 
maiioer as sulphuric acid and water. 

1* AttiMlioo h that unknown Riree which eauses bodiea 
to approach oadi other; the moM obtious instances of 

which are the gravitatuin of bodies to the earth, that of the 
planets towards each other, and the attraction of electricity 
and ma^neiisin. It also subsists between the particles of 
bodies ; and it is this kind of attraction which comes tinder 
the more immediate notice ot the chemist. Whenever the 
force of attraction operates between particles of the same 
species, it is called the attraction of cohesion, or the attrac 
lion of ag^trgaUahi biu ^hen it exists between the par- 
UelcB of dim^reol rabatantes, it is ibite taUed the attraetlon 
#f emipmlUm^ or ckmnkal affinity. 
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Obi^— Chemical attnetion can only oxiit between the particles of 

opposite Rnd flistinct substances, an^! this «!pecies of attraction is exerted 
with diflerent force, aocordinp^ to the natuie id Much substaocei^ and 

liequently in projK>rtioii to the mass. 

2. The different kinds of chemical attraction are drstin- 
ffuwhed into, l^nmpU} 2^ compound i and, 3^ disposing 
attraction. There are two other terms employed on the 
subject of chemical affinities. These are called quiescent 
and dweilaU attractions. By the fint Is understood that* 
when two or more bodies eve presented to each other* the 
altractiona which tend to praaMre their origiud anange* 
ment of parts are denominaled the qn i m oent offinMtm; the 
dhMent affinilm are thoee attracttons which tend to 
destroy the original comiK>undt and to form new arrange- 
ments, 

Obs. — Of all chemical nubstances, our knowledge of the relative 
degrecii of attractiuu of the acidn and alkalies for each other is tlw 
Mtt iinesrlsia. Their aeHsn da oae saettsr Is sftetod by so nisay 
ciKumslMaMiy that it is la awit esiss ImposilliK with esrlslflly, la 
lafiir aayoAetio its resl came. 

Oxygen is a simple scbstaMce composing the greatest 
part of water, and a part of atmospheric air. It ia the 
acadlfying priiieiple, and may be f4>laiiied from varioos 
sources The peroxkleB of lead; manganese, mercury, and 

the chlorate of potass all yield it in larg^e quantity when 
they are exposed to a red heat. It may be procured from 
the former in two ways, — either by heatinc: it to redness in 
a g'un-barrely or in a retort of iron or earthenware ; or by 
putting it into a flask of lialf its weight of concenii aled sul- 
phuric aci(i, and heatin:;^ the inixttire by meuiis of i\ lamp. 
It is colourless, has neither taste nor smell, reflects iii>;ht 
Yery feebly, and is a non-comiuctor of electricity, &c. The 
act of combining with oxygen Is called oxidation, aa an 
instance of which, ordinary combustion is nothing more 
than rapid oxidation, and all inflammable or combustible 
matters derive their power of burning in the open air from 
their affinity for oxygen. 

Hydrogen. 

Hydrogeu was formerly called inflammable air, from 
its extreme combustibility. It is denominated hydrogen 
^vom its property of producing water. It is a colourless 
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cas ; and, when perfectly pure, Das neither aroell nor taste. 
It ia a powerfbl refractor of light. Like oxygen, it caoaot 
be resolTcd into more simple parts; and, like that gas it 
has hitherto resisted all attempts to compress it into a 

liquid. It does not chans^e the blue colour of veiietables. 
It cannot support respiration, for an animal soon perishes 
when confijied in it; but death ensues from the want of 
oxygen ratl^er than troni any noxious quality of the hydro- 
gen. Hydrogen itself is inflammable in an eniiiiciit degree 
though, like other combustibles, it requires the aid of a 
support to enable its combustion to take place ; and then> 
water is the sole production* 

Nitrogen, 

Pure nitrogen is a colourless gas divested ot both 
amell and taste* It does not change the Uue colour 
of vegetables, and is distinpushed from other gases 
more by negative ohanctera than any striking quality* 
It does not support combustion ; on thift contrary, it ex* 
ilngaisheB all kHiming bodies that am immeraed in 
it. No anfanal can live in it; still it eierls .no injarious 
aetioil either on the lungs or on the system at large; the 
privation of oxygen being the sole cause of death. It is 
not inflammable, and, under favourable circumstances, 
it may be made Lo unite with oxygen. It is prepared in 
various ways : first. By burning a piece of phosphorus in a 
jar full of air inverted over water ; 2d. A solution of the 
protosulphate of iron charged with the deutoxide of nitro- 
gen, absorbs the oxygen in a lew minutes ; 3d. It may 
likewise be procured by exposing- a mixture of fresh muscle 
and nitric acid ot specitic gravity (1 .20) to a moderate tem- 
perature A laige quantity of gaseous matter is evolved 
with effervesceneep which is nitrogen mixed with caifaonie 
add* 

Carbon, 

Carbon b the base of common charcoal, divested ot 
all impurities. Its most striking property is its capability 
of crystallixation, in which state it is called diamond* It 
has the property of deoaydiaing the raides of metals and 
other combustible substances, ana with this view it is often 
used in the ana* These purposes are effected by meana of 
fiit» tte carbon naiting to the oxygen to form carbonic 
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cnide, or carbonie ceid ; mad the metal thm deprived ol 
MCfgra is ieft in ito pure state. It is also found m largo 
proportkHis in bitumeD, petratnnD, and pit^oosL It seems 
to be aliead jr Ibrmed in Yegetsblen ; and eaters into moeS 
animal and some mineral snbslanoes. Tbiis, carbon is a 
necessary part of sugar, of oils, &c. It enters also into the 
composition of animal milk, animal oiK and fat ; and it is 
formed in albumen, gelatine, fibrine, and iu many other of 
the animal secretions. 

Suiphur, 

Sulphur is found in various parts of the eartli, par- 
ticularly in the neighbourhood of volcanoes, as in Italy and 
Sicily. It is commonly found in a massive state; but is 
sometimes met with crystallized m the form of an oblique 
tliondlic oetahedran. It eiists more aftmndamly in combi« 
nation with several metals, as silver, copper, antimony« 
Isid^ irottt fte» It ia a brittla aoMd, of a greenish yellow 
eolDttr» enrits a psenllur odonr when mbbed* and ban litik 
tastSb It is s nan-eondnoter of elactrnntjr» and la eiiitnd 
negatlTely by ftMon, Ao. It is my vokrtilt | is iaeolttfala 
ia water, bnt nniliswilli it under (ansmabla eimmistanaaa^ 
Ibiming the wldta kff^Mtetf mUpkur^ tsmai te mlpkmrk, 
or, milk of sulphur. 

Qbs. — Sulphur has been discovered in cresses, horse-radigli, and 
terisnil other vegetables, it is ahto evolved from aanoid ]»ub&t&Qoee 
4tiriiig thmr puMiMtioa, in cmifciBitiin vilh hydrogen. 

Photphorua* 

1. Phosphorus is a peculiar substance, chiefly of animal 
orio^in, discovered about the year 1699 hy Bremdt, an al- 
ohemist of Hamburgh. It was formerly obtained by a 
tedioos and disgusting process from urine, &c. but it is 
now generally procured by the decomposition of the pboa- 
phoric acid which is formed in animal liones. 

8. Pure phosphorus is transparent and almost colour- 
less. It is so wih that it may be cnt with a knife, and the 
ent snrlhce. hsa a waxj insun. It llises at 190^ F. and at 
550^ F. it snblimes. Exposed to tlie sir at common tern* 
pemmres, it undergoes a slow oombnslion ; emits a wirite 
Tapour of a pccsMar alliaeeouaorgarliek*lfte smell, appears 
distinctly kiminoiis in the dail^ and ia mdnalty consumed^ 
On tliis account phosphorus should always be kept under 
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water. It is n«?ed in formin<]f phosphoric acid in various 
chemical ezpenaieatfi» and ia making phospiioric match 
bottles* 

&perimeHt. — ^Photphorus surrounded hf totton In powdered rotittf 
and placed under the receiver of an air-piunp, tekte €bre after exhaot* 
tion, and display wiy beantifiil pheiMMOinDi on tlie gradual admiauoB 
of air. 

Smntanbour Changes of Vbobtabi.e Matter. 

1. The spoQtaaeous changes to which vegetable mattef 
is liable, are occasioned by four distinct kinds of fermenta- 
lioii ; nanriely, the sticchanne^ the oinoiM, the ocefout, and 
the puirrfaclMe. As long, however, as they remaia eon- 
aeeted with the living plant by which they Were produced* 
the lendenef of these elements to form new eombinatioiis 
is controlled ; but as ^oon as the vital principle is extinct, 
they becDine subject lu the unrestrained influence oi che" 
mical afliiiity. 

2. From the dilicrence in the constitution of different 
vesretahle compoiuuls, they are not all equally prone to fer- 
mentauon ; nor ia the nature of the change the same in all 
of them* For instance, alcohol, oxaliCy acetic, and bensoie 
acid, probably the vegetable alkalieSi and pure naphtha* may 
be kept for years without chanp» and some of them appear 
onalterabie ; while others, such as gluten* sugar, starshf 
and mucilaginous substances, are very liaUs to decompo- 
sition. 

Obs. — ^The 8poDtiiiiooi.<4 changes of vegetable matter Boiufctimes ter- 
minate in th« formatiou of su^ar, at uther limes in that of alcohol^ or 
la that of scetic add, or in the lo^ disioliitioB of the ralManoe; lieiicfl!, 
dbitKMi of His Ibur ^tiaet Undvof liVinsntBtive pr o c e w o s, 

Amihai. CuBMinmv. 

1. This branch of chemical science embraces all distinct 
compounds derived f iom the bodies of aaimals, and these 
are called proximate animal principles. 

2. The essential constituents of animal compounds are 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, aud nitrogen. Some of them 
also contain phosphorus, i^, sulphur, and earthy and 
saline matters in small quantity. The four fundamental 

Srindples Just enumerated, t6tm gelatine, albumen, and 
brine, the immediate materials of animals, 

Obs. — Gelatine la the chief ingredient of idnn, and of all the men^* 
bonous ports of animals, and may bo obtained under the forms of gli^ 
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■be, isioKiMf and transparent jelly. It may be obtained from eveiy. 
nart of &o anima], bat moru pientiflilly fiom tkin, booes, horns, &€. 
bni^aM it a palatine proeufvd Itom a pazliealar tpedea of ftah. 
M«fi, in its most simple itatdy appaait in the form of atian^»raiitTioeoa» 
fliiidf withoot taste or smell ; it coagulates with a moderate degree of 
heat, and can never he restored to its fluidity, Fihrinf is an insipid 
inodorous substance, having something of the appearance of fine white 
threads adhering together ; it is the essential constituent of muscles or 
flesh, in which it is mijce<l with and softened by gelatine. Many other 
substances enter into the animal systenii such as oils, adds, salts. 
Aiitmal oil la tbe duef eoostitiieiil of let | it aboandi in muOf and ie 
obtained in thelbnii of butter. 

3. The acids which are peculiar to animals are few ia 
number* Those found ready formed are, 

The Bomhic, obtained Icom Silk worms* 

The Formic Ants. 

The Lactic Whey of Milk. 

The Stbacic Oil or Fat. 

Those produced during the decomposition of animal sub- 
stances by heat» are the pnissic, commonly obtained fipom 
bloody by strongly heating that snbstance with eaastie 
potau ; and the soonte, produced by roasting meat. 

4. AnimaUzation is the process by which the food Is 
assimilated, or converted into chyle or animal matter . The 
process by which ft is performed is carried on in the sto* 
mach, which is the organ of digestion, and the principal 
regulator of the animal frame. Digestion is the first step 
towards nutrition, and the gastric juice, a fluid secreled in 
the stomach, ari extremely powerful solvent, is the principal 
ageut in this mysterious and wonderful process* By the 
process of digestion the food is converted into an uniform 
mass called chyme, which is afterwards changed into a 
milky fluid called chyle» and this is sent into the drcalatkio 
and becomes Uood^ the souros of attthe animal seeretiona. 
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OF RELIGION, 
PARTICUI«ARLT THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 



PHOOi S OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY. 

Bdlywominm B»»f! wk» m fmifr mprtme 
ExiMtt from evcrloMtmg / toAMe ^ras/ mmm^ 
Dtep in the human hmrf^ and rr'ry atom 
The air, the earthy or azure main contamtf 
In midecipher'd character* ** wn^e—^ 

iNCOMFHKUJiNSIBLE i 

Shabt. 

Fatbui 0/ light and i^f ikm Ckm Smam ! 

04 teach me what it good ! teach me TmaUf I 

Save me from fo^iyy vanity, and vice. 
From every low purx^t f and feed my tnul 
IVith knowledge^ comdout peace, and virtue pure ! 
Sacred, tuhsiantia/, never fading bliu ! 

What is meaiit by religton ?— il. Religion, wbkh b 
a MntiaMNit deeply rooted in the human heart, is that ge- 
neral habit of reverence towards the Divine Being, whereby 
"we are sensible of our obligations to him, and are inclined 
to worship and serve him, ailer that manner which we 
conceiTe the most agreeable to him. 

Q. VVliat is the design of religion? — A. To improve the 
mind, y)urify the heart, mitigate by heavenly consolation 
the calamities of life, and inspire us with tlie hopes of a 
blessed immortality. 

Q. How is religion divided Into natural and re- 
Tualed. 

H What is meant by natural religion ?— if* That obli- 
gation to a religious and moral life which men know by. 
the light of nature and the eommon principles of right 
teasoOt improved by eonsiderslion and experience, withool 
the assistance of divine revelation* 

Q. What is meant by revealed idigionf— Those 
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dntiai and obligations which the Deity has taught us 4o 
perform by the manifestation of his will, on the considerm* 
lion of temporal or Ihtnto Mwmrdft and punishments. 

Q, Which are the principal relig^ions in the world? — Ji. 
M» CbfMatrity t i^ikUsm; 8dly. Mahometnilifli) 
and 4th I y. Paganism. Such as profess neither of these 
four great systems are either Atheists, Deists, or Theo* 
philanthropists. 

Q. In what part of the world do the four great systems 
of religion predominate ? — A, The Christian religion in 
professed throughout all Europe, (except in Turkey and 
the remotest regions of the north ;) the greater part of 
North America; prevails over a considerable extent 
South America and the Eael Indies i and has eBtafaUsh- 
ments iu A/irica and AmtxtAml^ Ttmn is leaiteely any 
part of the earth in which the followers of Jiididsm are 
not to be found. Mahometanism is professed by the 
Turks, the Persians, by several nations in Africa, a con- 
siderable jKirt of Tartary, and the Mogul Empire, in the 
East Indies. Almost the whole of Asia, the back settle* 
ments of North and South America, the greater part erf 
Africa, and the extremeai northern ngions of Europe* 
are subject to Paganism or Polytheism. 

Q. What was the progresa of the Christian religion ? — 
A. In the first ceatnry, tibe CbHstkm obiireii soAfed 
eeverety under the Romaft eufperors Nero and Dw i ttia n, 
ftom an apprehension that its doctrines were dangeroiis to 
the state. 

In the second century, persecution still attended the 
Christian church, and it moreover suffered Ttiuch from an 
absurd endeavour of the more learned of its votaries to 
reconcile its doctrines to the ten^ets of the Pagan phikm* 
phers* 

In this century the Greek churches Mgsn to fifhu ffBOk* 
nft ndea of goverameni sAd disdpiinei and it was dim 
that the books -of the New Testament were first colleiM 
into a TOhime by the elder fitCfccVs of thre dnireh^ and re* 
oeived as a canon of faith. 

In the third century, the progress of Christianity was 
'ess impeded by the arm of the civil power than by the 
pens of the Pa^un philosophers. 

In the fourth century» the Christian church was alter* 
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llMit 1^ IVi^iMi necivid iu flttri tttinolioii. During 

the reign of the Roman emperor Theodosius, the cause of 
Christianity and of Paganism was solemn!) debated in the 
Roman senate, between Ambrose, archbishop of Milan, the 
champion of the fortner, and Symmaclius, tiie defender of 
the latter. The cause of Christianity was triumphant ; 
and the senate iasued its decree for the aboHtion of Pagan« 
iim, whose downfkl ia the eapital vras mmhi AUowed hf 
its extinctioD in the provinces* 

a. When was tlie light of the gospel leceifed faito thi 
dMferent parte of Europe It was reeeired into Bri* 
tain, Ireland, Germany^ and |yart of Frenee, darinu^ the 
second century. Russia embraced the Christian religion 
in the eighth century. Sweden, after its conversion in the 
ninth, relapsed into idolatry ; as did Hungary and Bohe- 
mia. To the diffusion of Chnstianity in the north of 
Europe, the conquests of Charlemagne principaUy contri* 
buted. 

Q. What are the principles of the Christian religjiori ? — 
A. The Christian leHgioa iaeolealee dctoticm to Ood, 
fiuth in him through the atonemnsit made by Jesus Christ 
iir the guik af mankindf and peaee end good-will towards 
man. 

Q. What are the duties nf the Christian religion?—^. 
It requires that we should pardon the offences of others as 
we expect pardon lor ours; and that we should no farther 
resist evil than is necessary for the preservation of personal 
tights and soeiid happiness. It dictates every relative and 
amal duty between jwents and children, masters and ser- 
iraats» goTeniore and suljects» and between man and his 
iUloworeakires. And hetly* it enjoins the most extensive 
atenimi af eharky far the relief and tlie imjprwvenettt ef 
Aa htraian species. 

Q. Who was the founder of the Christian religion? — A. 
JFesus Christ. 

Q. Who was Jesns Christ?—^, The eternal son of 
God, born of the Virgin Mary. 

Q. When did Jesus Christ appear on the earth?-^^.In 
the 4000th year after the ereation of the ^^'orld• 

For what purpase did Jesus Christ appear upon 
maiihh^A. To save a sMhl warid} far anaUad had 
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becooie so wicked and oonnipC» and had ao fiur fofgioltai 
those doUea and obligatioos whkh the U^t of nature had 
implanted in the human heart, that they bad sunk into the 
grossest superstition and idolatry, and the most abomina* 

ble corruption and depravity of manners. 

Q, How is it proved that Jesus Christ was the Messiah? 
— -^.^Froui the corroboration of the prophecies respecting 
his appearance and mission ; from the miracles he per- 
. formed ; and from the testimony of the aposUes and seveial 
profane writers of antiquity* 

Q. Mention some of the propheeiesof Ihe sacred writers 
^riiich point out that Jesas ChHst was the Messiah. — A. 
He was to he Imhh of a irirgin of the tribe of Jodah, of the 
honse of David, in the town of Bethldiem ;-^he was to 
tmti the hearts of the disobedient to the wisdom of the 
just;— though dig-nified with the character of a prince, he 
was to be a iiiaii of sorrows, and acquainted with ^rief 
though described to be without sin, he was to be numbered 
with transjTTessors ; — his hands and his feet were to be 
pierced ; — he was to be made an offering for sin ; — he was 
never to see corruption ; — ^and when the Messiah came the 
aoeptre was to depart from Jadah. 

Qbs. The Yarious texts which proTQ the commgf mcamation^ Urik, 
Hfy deoMysnd rttmreeiimi offtbe Snyioiiref lasakind swssfoDow sj A t 
inuit pBXiievlar period he thmdd apDear, Gen. lUz. 18. Dttu is. 26. 

That he should be bom of a virgin, Isa. ix. 6. That the place of bis 
birth should be the town of Betluehem, Mic. t. 2. That at his birth &Q 
the xnfnrtt^ round Bf^thlehem skould be slain for his sal<e, Jer. xxti. 15. 
Tliat the kings of the east should come and adore him, and offer get id 
and other gifu imto him, Psa. Ixxi. lU. That he sliuuld be presented br 
lus mother in the temple of Jerusalem, Mal.iii. I. That he should flee iato 
Egypt, and be again recalled, Isa. xix. 1. That John the Baptist should 
ffobabfehia^aMciymthewOdeiaea^Isa*^ Aflerfti% 
mat be should begin Us pMichbg irilh all buiaility, quktoess, sad 
demencv of spirit Isa» siu. 8. Tnet he should werk strange miracle^ 
and heaJ all manner of diseases, Isa. xxix. 14. &c. That he should be 
betrayed by his own disciples, Psa. xl. 10. &c. That he shonM he sold 
for thirty pieces of silver, Zach. xi. 12. That with these thirty pieces 
should be bought the potters field, Jer. That he should ride into Jeru- 
salem upon an as&, before ^us passion, ^ach* in. 9. That the Jews 
should beat and bu£fet his face, and cover the same with opittle. ThaX 
Ihef should wfaq> ud Urn 1d« Uhi befonlhey put bun to deiflk Iml 
HiL Fhl sonrfi. 18. The! they thoold patbimtodeetfi smonff tiitevii^ 
Isa. liii. 12 That they should put him to death for the sins of moMd^ 
Isa. liiL That they snoold give him vinegar to drink, divide h» appa- 
idy and cast lota fiK bis iq^lpimeiMv Pea. bcvi^ XbstbesboiM 
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rise again &om the dead the third day, Psa. xv. 10. Thai he should 
ateeod inlo bemny and nt at tfie rignt hand of bis Fafluv for ever, 
]pML IxfiL 19. dx* 1* 

Q. Mention the most distinguished profane writers of 
antiquity who bear testimony of the life and death of Jefltti 
Christ* — A. Suetonius, Tacitus, and Pliny, who were con- 
temporary with the Saviour of the world. The Jewish 
Ustorian Josephixs also relates the ministry and de»th of . 
Christ as an authentic fact; and several observations are to 
be met with in the writings of many of the heathen philo- 
sophers, historians, and poets, which evidently point out 
Uie expectation of some great instructor. 

Q. What remarkable heathen testimony confirms the 
tnith of the resurrection of Jestis Christ?—^. That men- 
tioneci by Justin Martyr and TertuUian, who in their apo- 
logics afhrm) that Pontius Pilate sent the Roman emperor . 
rnberius a relation of the death and resurrection of Jesue 
Christ, which was recorded at Rome, as usual among 
other provincial matters. It is said that this intelligence * 
made so great an impression on the emperor^ that he 
referred the matter to the senate, whether Jesus Christ 
should not be enrolled in the number of the Roman gods. 

Q. What period of time was Jesus Christ engaged in his 
mission upon earth? — A, Twenty-one years; namely, 
from his twelfth year, when he disputed with the doctors in 
the temple, to the lime of his ascension to heaven. 

Why is Jesus Christ called our Lord? — A. Because 
he is coequal in dignity and power with the Deity, and is 
the supreme head q£ the Christian church, 

Q. Why IS he called our Saviour ?~wtf. Because by his 
death and sufferings he saved a sinfiil world from that de» 
struction which their wickedness had inevitably brought 
upon them. 

Q, What does the word Jesus signify ? — A, A Saviour. 

Q, What the word Messiah or Christ? — A, Anointed. 

Q. Wiiat is meant by Christ's incarnation? — A* Uis 
participation in human nature. 

Q. What is meant by Christ's divinity?—^. His part^ 
cipation in the divinity of the Deity. 

Q. What is meant by his nativity ^r^A. His birth by 
means of the Virgin Mary« 

What by his passion? — An His death and sufieringa. 
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Q. What is meant by ChHst's being" a propitiation oi 
atonement for mankind ' — A. ttis dying- in belialf of a 
siotul world, and thereby pacifying the wrath of God. 

Q. What is meant by the Expression the justfRcatioo, 
Christ procured mankind by his death P^^^* QiodS 
Meeptalioii of a sinful worid lUi righleotia, oo acconut of 
die imlisfiKslion ixiade by CbriH fbf Ifae sins <rf immkiiidL 

Q. Whil by the expreflrioH ** the nedemptioli of the worM 
by CfaHst's death il. The ^ansomittg or delivery of 
mankind from the punishment due to their sins by the 
death and sufferings of their Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Q. Wlial is meant by "the purification of the blessed Vir- 
gin — A. It is in some measure answerable to the church- 
ing of women in the Christian church : fur the Virgin Mary 
made her (irtst appearance in the tetiiple» at the end A 
ftfty days after the birth of our Saviour, and oAied (he 
ttiaal oArings of thd poor. tis. two tnrtle^doTes* or a pair 
if young pigeoni. 

What Is oteant by the amntidallon of the Meeiied 

Virgin?'* — A. The declaration which the angel Gabriel 
made to her, that she should be the mother of the Saviour. 

Q. What is meant by the word " advent?"- — A, It sig- 
nifies coming, and is a festival observed in the Christian 
chuixrh, to preserve the remembrance of Jesus Christ's ap« 
pesrance on earth. 

Q« Why is Chiistmas-Day observed as a festival if. 
To tommeinoTate the Mrth of Jesns Christ. 

What does the word ^ epiphany'* slj^ff ?«— A The 
manifestation or Bppeslaaee of iesas Christ to the Gefitile& 

Q» Why is (jrood Friday obsenned?— ii. To commemo- 
rate the death and sufferings of Christ. 

Q. Why is this day called Good Friday? — A, Because 
of those good thing-s atid g-reat blessings whicli we have 
obtained by the sacTltice which our Saviour made for us. , 

Q. Why is Easter Sunday observed as a festival ?-^A. 
¥o commemorate the resurtectiou of Christ from the grave. 

Q. Why is the Sunday whii^ precedes Easter called 
Mm-Sunday? — A* In eommemoration of Inir Savioni^s 
going m great triumph Aom Bethany to Jerttsaleni« when 
the mnltitudes that attended him cot domi branehei of 
palm trees, and strewed them in the way as he passed by, 
crying out Uosannah to the son of David " 
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Why U the Thursday heSoi^ Kastor cilled Umnmdj 
Thursday? — A. Either from the mandate er oommaiid 
^Mck Mr Bafieur ga(te Me'^)oalles ta oesifiieiiNiirate his 
^iq^per, whicb, after the eeMb«dOB #f the Paaaover, he 
iMtiMiedon tfaiidey; or «lBe imi the new eommandiiieAt 
Hrhich he gave to his disciples, to love one auother, and to 
be ready to stoop to tlie lowest offices of kindiiebs and 
charity for the good of their fellow Christians. 

Q, What is meant by Septuagesima Sunday — J. The 
third Sunday before Lent : it derives its name from the 
Xiatin word veptMgintat aevekiiyi thai ia, eeventy daj^ 
k mSm e Easter. 

Q. What fay Sen^r^afaiia? - o^l. Tfaa aecond Sunday 
tabra Laat: tt ia derived horn tlMliatMi word aexaghUa* 
liity* 

Q. What by Quinqua|^eeiera9^^. The first Sunday 
before Lent, It is also called Shrove Sunday. It is so 
called from the Latin word quinquaginta, fifly. 

Q. What by Shrovetide ? — A» The time of confession. 

Q. 'When is Shrovetide? — A. The Tuesday before Lent, 

'Q* What is meant by Ascension Day ?— if . The day otk 
which wia eonmemoralie the aieepriaiief Jesua Christ iato 
Heaven. 

Q. Why Ib WUtaondby «bterTed m a leatival in the 
dlrlaliaii difmh Y^A. To oMnnemorale the deaoeat of 
tte Holy Ghoft fitan Heaiveii upon the twelve apaetlea. 

Q. Why was this day called Whitsunday?— Because 
fca the ancient Christian church it was the season tor bap- 
tteing*, and those who were baptized ueed to be ciothed in 
white garments. 

Q. Why is Whitsunday called Pentecost? — A* From 
the Greek word pentecostos (fiftieth)* bedauae it ia observed 
00 the Mieth day after Eastei; 

Q. Why ia Trioity Sooday ao eoUed h^A. Beoauae AH 
day is set ^art to fflotify the doctrine of the Trinity* 

<|i Why ia Adi Wedneaday ao ealled^-^ if. Beeauae on 
this day, afnoera, according to the practice of the ancient 
church, used to lament tlieir sins by lying in sackcloth ai^l 
ashes. 

Q. What is meant by Lent ?—A^ A fast of forty days 

belbre Easter. 

Q« Why is Lent observed?— J. To commemorate tbe 
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temptation of Jesus Christ by the deyil, ia the wildemen, 
for forty days. 

Q» What is meant by Ember jyAjni^A* Certain days 
set apart by the church to impk>fe» by prayer and ftatrag, 
the blessing of God upon all those who are to be oidafaed 
to the office of mtuisters of the gospel* They are atytad 
Ember Days, because the ancient Christians used on their 
solemn lasts to sprinkle ashes upon their heads, or to &ii 
upon embers or ashes. 

Q. What are the Rogation Days? — A, They are the 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday before the festival of 
oar Lord's Ascension ; and are called Aogation Days* or 
preying dsys» from the extraordinaiy pnmrs end suppll- 
eatiouB which were ofliefed at this season fay devout Chiie- 
tum8» to entreat Almighty God to turn away from ov 
nation those judgments whidi our shis had deaerred; 
that he would be pleased to grant the fruits with wMel 
the earth is at this time covered ; and not pour upon us 
those scourges of his wrath — war,- pestilence, and famine. i 

Q. What are vigils? — A, The word signifies watchiogs; 
it beinnr a religious custom in ancient times to spend great 
part of the night before certain festivals in watching and 
prayer, and meditating on the examples of the saints. | 

Q. Has Sunday always been observed as the Sabbath? 
— A. No; among the Christians its observation as the ' 
Sabbath*day did not take plaee till 821 years afler the 
commencement of the Christian era. 

Q. When were the foHowers of Christianity first called 
Christians ? — A. In the fortieth year after the commence* 
ment of the Christian era. 

Q. What are the names of those who are called the 
elder fathers of the Christian church? — A. St. Chrysos- 
tom, St. Clemens of Alexandria, Origen, St. Cyprian, 
Liactantius, St. Athanasius, St. BazUt Gregory NasiaA- 
zen, St. Jerome, and St CyrtL 

Q. Mention those who are considered as the founders of 
Jie Piotestont religion.—^. WiekiiA in £oglaad» e^led 
^* the morning star of the fefiwoiatioo/* and who was iha 
first man in Europe who called in question the doelriMa 
of the Romish See ; Martin Luther in Germauy ; Zuinglius 
in Switzerland; Calyiu in Frauce ; and Knox in Scot- 
land. 
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Q. Why arc the Protestants so called ? — A. From their 
protestinf^ a'j:ainst tfie doctrines of the church of Rome, 
and Its assurn|)tion of supremacy. For when, Hnring- the 
coatest of Mariin Luther with the see of Rome, the diet 
of Spines pfoposed articles of accommodalion between the 
lioUieraas and the CmtholioB, fourteen cities of Germany 
and Mwal of the eledim pfoCested fonnally agninsl ihatm> 
arlietes; presenting to the assembly at Augsburgh a con- 
fession of their &ith« which is the standard of the Protest- 
ant doctrine. 

Q. How is the being of a God, or the existence of a 
Deity, proved? — A. Prom the li^ht of nature and reason, 
from the ci t ation Aud preservation of the world, and the 
universal belief oi mankiud. 

Q What are the attributes of the Deity? — A. Omni* 
scienoey omnipresence, omnipotencet eternity, and in- 
finity. 

What is meant by the attributes of the Deity?— 
A. Hia exeellendes or perfections ; such as his power, 
wisdomt goodness, and the like, 

Q. What is meant by God's omniscience? — A. God's 

perfect kiiovvledg-e of all things. 

Q. What by his omnipresence? — A, His presence in ail 
l^aces at the same time, 

Q, What by his omnipotence ?—-<ii. His almighty 
power. 

Q. What is meant by the eternity of the Deity?— 
That he is everlasting, that is, without beginning or end. 

Q. What is meant by his infinity?— That he is with- 
oot bounds or Bmits. 

Q. Why is Ood celled the Father Almighty He 
is called the Almighty from his power to do all things ; 
and he is called the Father as being" the creator of all 
mankind and of the world, which he still continues to 
preserve. 

Speak, ye who heil eea iefl, ye soae of light, * 
Ai^els! fat ye behold lum, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, dey without m^ge^L 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in HeaTen, 

On ( Lirth join all ye creahires to extol 

iiim fiis^ Him lae^ Him midst, and without ei^ Masai. 
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Q. What is meant by the Catechism?—^. A sum- 
mary of the principiea and doctrines of the Cbmliii 
religion. 

Q. What is the design of the Catechism, that is, what 
are its contents ?^A. It begins with a recital of our bap« 
tismal vow; it then lays down the great Christian pEHMlpIg 
of faitb, aft alio the nika oi practice for the cUsetteidf 
our Uvea and ecmdhiol; and cMcMaa with an cnpfauMiMi 
of baptlam and the LoidTa Supper 

Q. What is meant by &ith ?—A. The act of bdieviiy 
OB ratkma) evidence. Christian faith therelbre stgnifitt t 
full and firm belief in the principles and doctrines of iha 
Christian relin^ion. 

Q. Did the Catechism of the Church of England aJways 
consist of t\\Q same parts? — A, No: at first it consisted 

only of the Creed* The Xe» CogunaadmeiiU^ and tin 
Lord's Prayer* 

Q. When was it Hint published in ita passant fona?-^ 
About the middia of tho sistscatii eeniarj* The persoa 
chiefly engaged in its oomporilMMi was BishopiO'vonIt dsii 
of St. Paul's. 

Q. What is the use of sponsors, or godfathers aad fsi* 

mothers, in the Christian church? — A. They are intended 
as spiritual guardians for the pious education of orpfasM 
and deserted children. 

Q. What is the use of baptismal names in the Christian 
church? — A. They are intended to point out the heavenly 
adoption of the person baptized into the chnaoli of Christ 

4. What is the design of the Apostle's Ciaed?—^ In 
it we declare our belief In the Fathai; Btm^ and Half 
OhosI ; in the Soriptuio aecouat of Hie life aad auActai 
of Christ ; in tho redaasption of the woild fiom sin; tatM 
resurrection of the dead ; and ift the etaiaky of a ihaaiS 
state. ^ 

Q. What are the ten commandments?— il, A aysU;in<4 » 
Christian duti^ towards God and mm* 




AN SPJTOkMli OF SACfiJU^ Hi«TC|lY. ^H^J 



AN EPITOME OF SACBED HISTORY.* 

Q. What is meant by the term Holy Scriptures — 
A history of the transactions of God wUh man, and a reveit« 
Hon of his will for Ibo «tmGlMiD of Mf ftUh, and llM.oea« 
dtact of our 1ms. 

How ioro tlio H#ly ScriptiiMe dividodlw^ lata two 
bMriit. wMeh ate oooHMiily edlail tho Old Teatwitnt ajn^ 
IIm Now TcstuMiifrs wImo apokan of togo^r Ihey 
oaOid the BMe« tfial is, by way of enlneiioe, Thb Book. 

Q. From what period do the Scriptures beg^n their re- 
lation of things? — A. The Bible, which is the most 
ancient history in the world, begins with the creation ol 
the world, of the heavens and the earth, of the celestial 
luminaries, of man, and of all the inferior animalsy the 
herbs of the field, the sea and its inhabitants. 

Q. Mention the subject-matter of the Old Testamenl^— » 
A. Firat* the creation of the world, the generation of our 
tmi pmonto) Adam and Eia^ Iheir primeYal happsNM and 

^ It may supply useful evidences in support of the Holy Scriptuiesi 
to consider some of the testimonies which are to be found in the tradi* 
ttatcf flialietflMBfconemlBKMr ^oBieBlicity. A lew purtiimlaiB 
nay hnibaBtllndi aattii^MftiaiflliMttf llMeaiib oat«£adiM% 

it mentioned by tta noit auritnt FhcBnidaa, Egyptian, Indian, a^j 
Greek historians ; the very names of Adam and £vt>, by Sanchoniathoa 
and others ; the longevity of the Antediluvians by Berosus, Manetho, 
and others ; and Maimonides takes notice that the history of Adam and 
Bre, of the tree, and of the seri)ent, were extant among the idolatrous 
Indiaas in his time. In the Greek apd Latin historians we almost tivtgy 
idMn 8Mit wtk tiw wage life of the giai^ mentioned Momi 
•ad H it ftDuurkaUe, that me memory of almost all aationt eadt in 
hittoij of the deluge. Tht flood of Noah, with the ark and the dofCb^ 
were generally taken no6ee of by heathen historians. Two v t mf 
kind of animals entering into the ark are mentioned by Lucian, as 
a tradition of the ancient Grecians. The account of the flood of Deuca^ 
lion was jjhiinly transcribed from that of Noah. Under the history of 
the first and fabulous shi^ Argo, appean to be concealed the real bif^ 
taynrtfietilu IhtlNdklingof Bibel itaottcedby Abyd^^ 
knaiag^of Sodom by DiodonisSiDiilataai oIlMits tattnl ptftitahai 
of the flillolQr of the family of Abraham, and. the rest of the patriaidl% 
hy Berosus and others. X^any particulars also of the life of Moatt 
appear in several ancient writers ; divers actions of David and Solomon 
in the Phoenician annals ; some of Elijah's are preserved by Menander, 
and confessed by tbe emperor Julian himself. To which may be added| 
that the word Jove is a plain depravation of the wonl Jehovah. 
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fall the universal wickedness and corruption which it 
produced amon^ their descendants, and the sing^nlar and 
tremendous punishment of that wickedness by the deluge. 
Secondly, It then relates the jKopting again of the world 
by the family of Noah ; — the relapse of mankind into wic- 
MiieM ;-^Mid thftdioieeof one family and people, namely^ 
the Israelites, who were leparated from the rest oi the 
imid, to preserve the knowledge and worship of the So* 
prane Being, while all the rei^ of nankiiid weie devoted to 
polytheism aiid idolatry. Thiiidly» It then reeoimte dke 
history of this chosen people ;-«*the laws and regulatioas 
respectmg tbm eivU govenmeiit;--ihelr reUgioos dotiee 
aiid ceremonies ; — their bondage in the land of Egypt 
their return to the promised land of Canaan ; and the 
rebuilding of the city of Jerusalem, and of the Temple of 
God. 

Q. Into how many books is the Old Testament divided ? 
— iil* Into thirty nine. 

Q. Mention them. — J. Genesis, Exodus, Lieviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy, Josliiia, J udges, Ruth, I. Samuel* 
IL Samuel, I. Kings, II. Kings, I. Chronicles, II. Chro* 
nicies, Em, Nehemiah, Esther, Job, Psalms, Proverbs* 
Ecclesiastes, the Song of Sohwion* Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lap 
mentatkms, Eiekkd^ Dadttl, Hosea, Joel, Amoe, Obsdiah, 
Jonah, Mieeh, Nahnm* Hahakkuk, Zephaniah, Hago^ai, 
ZechariF.h, Malacht, 

Q, W hat is meant by the books called Apocrypha ?— 
A. Books which, though they contain many useful instruc- 
tions and examples of piety, are not to l>e regarded :is of 
divine authority, as not being so received in the first ages 
of the Christian Church. By the retormed churches these 
books are not admitted into tlie canon of Scripture, to esta- 
blish any doctrine, but are read only for example of life, 
and instruction of manners. Since the decree of Uie Council 
of Trent they have (except the prayer of Manasseh, the 
third and fourth book of Esdras, St. Barnabas's epistle, the 
hook of Hecmas* the addition aft the end of Job, and th« 
l&lst FMdm) been leodved aa sanooioBl by the Roman 
catholics. They were originally written in Greek.^The 
word Apocrypha literally signifies concealed^ kept private. 

Q. Into how many books is the Apocrypha divided 
A. Into thirteen. 
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Q. Mentkm tb«m.~J. I. Esdras, IL Esdras, Toint» 
Judith* the rest of Esther, WisdoiDy Eedesiastlcus, Banidu 
the Scmg of the Hires €9iiklreii« the Story of Suaannah, 
the Idol Bel and ^e Dragon, the Prayer af Maoasses, I. 

Maccabees, II. Maccabees. 

Q. W hich book of the Old Testament ceases with the 
history of the Jews ? — A. Nehemiah. The thread of the 
history is carried on in the first book of Maccabees tiil 
within 195 years of the Christian era. The second book 
of Macx$abees does uot bnng the history so forward as the 
first. 

Q. By whom was the Pentateuch, or the Books of tieue> 
ina» Exodus, Leriticos* Numbers, and Deuteronomy writ- 
ten? — A* By Moses* 

Q. Which of the books of the Old Testament are called • 

the prophetical vvriLiiigs? — A, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 

Daniel, and the twelve iullowing^ books, the authors of 

which are called the minor prophets. 

Q. Why are the first five books of the Old Testament 

ealled the Pentateuch? — A. From the two Greek words 

pente and teukos, which signify the five books. 

Q. Whence is the word Genesis derived ? — A. Genesis 
derived from the Greek word gemtnt^ which signifies the * 

production or generation ; because this division of Sacred 

History begins with the production or generation of aU 

things. 

Q. What is the derivation of the word Exodus?— il. 
Exodus takes its derivation from the Greek word exodm^ 
the p:oiiii; out or departure of the children of Israel from 
the laud ot Egypt ; the history of which is delivered in this 
book. 

Q. What of Leviticus ? — A> Leviticus derives its name 
firom its contatnmg the laws and regulations relating to the 
priests, levhes, and sacrifices. 

What of Numbers?^. The book of Numbers is so 
ealled fnm Its numbering the fiunilies of Israel, and enu- 
merathig those laws and ordinances, whether civil or cere- 
monial, whieb were driven by God, but not mentioned before 
in the preceding books. 

Q. What ol Deuteronomy? — A. Deuteronomy is com- 
pounded of the Greek words deuteros, second, and nomOt 
tna law ; that is, it contains those laws and ordinance 

o 
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which the Deity c^-ave to the Israelites^ subsequeut to thosa 
contained in the toregoiog books. 

Q. What period of time does the book of Genesis occupy 
in its narration i—A^ Two thousauci three hu&dred wd 
sixty-nine years. 

Q. What is the subject-matter of Genesis The 
formation of the woiM» of man, and of all living animalar 
It tbe» noomits lh« miTcrial Mage^ uid Iba history of Ihe 
Israelites^ 

OfwiialdoeBlbelMMkof J5xodii8trait?~ii. OTAe 
ddiveranbe of the Israelites from their bondage in Egypt 
It also enumtfites the ten eoMMiidinetttn, wd the euda of 
the Jewish moml law. 

Q, What do the books of Numbers, Leviticus, and Deii«>> 
teronomy recount ?^-^. Chiefly the laws and reg-ulations 
of the Israelites concerning- their civil governuient, their 
moral c onduct, their religious duties^ and ceremoniai ob- 

servauf es. 

Q. With what are the historical books of Joshua, Jiulfres, 
Samuel, King^s, and Chronkrles occupied? — A, With the 
history of the Jewish nation nnder their kadera* jodges^ niMl 
Uti^s, for near one thousand yeais 

Q. Mention the contents of the books of Emm^ Nehii* 
nifth, RQtht and Bsthav««-^^ Thn two ftfsi onutrin the 
history of the Ismeittes fiir a consideeable time after ikukt 
return from the capttirity of seventy years in Babylon; 
about which time the name of Jews seems first to have been 
applied to them. The two latter books are a kind of an 
appendap^e to the public records. 

Q, What are the contents of the liooks of Job, the 
Psfilms, tlie Proverbs of Solomon, the book of Ecclesiastes, 
and those of the prophets?—^. Tlie !)ook of Job relates 
the history and suflerings of the person whose name it bears ; 
the Psalms contain the most exalted strains of piety and 
devotion ; the Proforbs of Solomon and the boi^ of £e- 
clesiastes consist of a variety of esodient maxims, and 
invaluable mka of Hlh; and the ptophoHeal wntiniea 
present Qs with the joetest and purest notionn of piety aiMl 
virtue ; and they contain a series of predietioMi nbUinf to 
Jesus Christ, in which all the iiWMirhahli cironnsnneen of 
his birth, life, ministry, miracles, doetrines, sufieringSi and 
death, are foretold* 
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Q. By whom were the booki of Mm Old TefltaiaraA 
mitttn r*— il« Cluefl)r by Um jfmom wboie nanm tbcj 
btsr* 

Q. Of what booki in Ibo Old TeslMB«iii hav« wa no 
ttrtun aooooni who went the authors ?-^. Of Joshua, 
Judges, the books of Chronicles^ Samuel, KJng^s» the book 
of Job, and ui Esther. 

Q. What period of time does tlie Old Testament occupy 
in its narration ? — A. About three thousand six hundred 
fears. 

Q. Why is tba Old Testameni ealiad tbe Soptua^nt?^ 
A* From the ■eventy-two eldtrSt who ware selected froin 
Iho twahre tiibea of lanudt by Pioianay Pbdadalphnst 
lung of Egyplf fiir the purposa of traoalating tha Panta^ 
Imdi or Lam of Meaaa ftoan tha Hebrew into the Greek 
language ; in order that it might be deposited in the 
library which his father, Ptolemy Soler, had ibuuded in 

Q. in what iLing^uap^e was the Old Testament originally 

written? — J. In the Hebrew.' 

Q. Which are the various versions of the Hebrew Scrip- 
Inrea ?—A. The Samaritan^ the Chaldae, tba Syriae» the 
Arabic* and the Viilgala. 

.Q. At what tiiaa waa tha tnmslation of the Pentalanah 
nada from tha Hebrew into the Greek language ?-*«^. 
Two hundred aad aefeaty-aeven yean bafim the Chria- 
tian era. 

Q. To whom is ascribed the first collection and publiea 
lion of the books of the Old Testament 7 — A, To Ezra. 

Q, When does the history of the Old Testament end ? 
— Am four hundred and thirty years beware tha Chriatian 
era. 

Q. Whan does the hialory of the Apocrypha end 
About two hundred years befim the Chriatian era. 

Q. Does the Apocrypha resume the hiatory of the Bible 
where the Old Teatament ati^?— it. Tea. 

Q. What Ume does the New Testament occupy in itf 
narration? — A, The time our Saviour and his disciples 
were engaged in their ministry. 

Q. What IS the meaning of the word Testament ? — A 
4 covenant or agreement. 

Q What is the suhiaci-matter of tha New TastamaBt } 

o9 
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— A, The rairaculotts birth, lffe» and remirreciion of Jesus 
Christ; his ascension into heaven ; the wonderful mirades 
which he wrought in proof of his divinity ; and the Yariom 
prophecies which plainly marited him out as die Messiah. 
This division of the sacred volume also contains a code of 
instructions for the regulation of the Uvea and pracHee d( 
mankind, which breathes the purest, the most perfect, and 
the sublimest morality. 

Q. Into how many hooks is the New Testament di« 
vided ? — A, Into t\\ enty-,^oven, namely, the lour Gospels, 
the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles, and the Book of 
Kevelation. 

Q. Mention them.— ^. The Gospels of St. Matthew* 
St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John ; the Acts of the Apos- 
tles ; the Epistle to the Romans, I. Corinthians, II. Co* 
rinthians, Galattans, Ephesians, PhiKppians, Coiossiana, 
I. Thessalonians* II. Thessalonians, I. Timothy, II* 
Timothy, Titus, Philemon, the Epistle lo the Hebrews, the 
Epistle of James, I. Peter, IL Peter, T.John, ILJohn« 
III. John, Jude, and the Reyelation. 

Q, What is the subjecl-niaaer of the lour Gijspels? — A. 
The birth, divine mission, ministry, doctrines, and death of 
Christ for the remission of the sins of mankind; and his 
ascension to heaven as a mediator between God and man. 

Q, What is the meaning of the word Gospel 7— A* Glad 
tidings, or good news. 

Q Of what do the Acts of the Apostles treat ?— sil. They 
contaifi, the history of the ministry of the apostles after the 
ascension of Jesus Christ* 

Q. Mention the contents*, of. the Epistles. — A. The 
epistles were letters addressM 'by the apostles to diflfere&t 
churches, and to particular individuals, to correct the hrre- 
gnlarities and errors into wMch the churches to which ^tn&g 
were directed had fallen* They contain besides many ex- 
planations and illustrations of the doctrines of Christianity, 
and several excellent precepts and admonitions concerning^ 
the relative duties ol life. 

Q. \Vhat are the contents of the book of Revelation ? — 
A. It presents ns with n prophetic history of the Christian 
reiip;ion in future times, and the various changes, vicissi- 
tudes, and revolutions it was to nndergo in ditierent agea 
and eonntriea to the end of the World. 
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Is not tlie book of Revelation Imown by some olbef 
name ? — A. Yes ; by tliat of the Apocalypse. 

Q. What IS ineaui by the word Apocalypse? — A* H 
signifiea in general any rtvelation or vision; tnit is pecu- 
liarly applied to tbe Revelation of St. John, which God 
gave him when he was baniBbed into the iile of Patmos, 

Q. Who are the ^nten of the four Goapds ?-*-^. St 
Maithew» St. Mark* St. Ldse. and Joho« 

Q. By whom were tbe Aots of the ApdtOea written^— 
A. By St. Luke. 

Q. Who wrote the Epistles ? — A* The respective apos* 
ties vvliose names they bear. 

Q, WiiD was the antlior of the Apocalypse or the book 
of Revelation ? — A, St. John. 

Q. Are all the books of the New Testament received as 
canonical? — A, Origen, Athanaeius, Hilary, Cyril of Jeru- 
inlem* and many orthodox writers are divided in theit 
opinions whether the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epkile 
pf St. J ames, the 9w^ond Epistle of St. Peter, the Second 
and Third Epistlea of SU John» tjbt Bpistfo of St. Judo, 
and tbe ReYektiont nie to be aoknowMged as canontcai 
or not, 

<2. How long is it supposed that the original books of 

the New Testament were preserved ? — A, Until the third 
century after the Christian era i ioi Tei tuliian, who died 
at the close of the second century, seems in hitf writings to 
appeal to ihem, ab iheu existing'. 

Q. In what lanoruage waii the jCvcw Testament tirst writ- 
ten? — A. In tlio (jreek. 

Q. Wiien and by whom were the books of the New 
Testament first collected into a volume ?-<-jl. In the second 
fentnry of the Christian era, by the elder fathers of the 
church ; when they were received as a canon of faith. 

%t. When was the Bible first translated Into the English 
language ?—A. In the ]^ear by Tindal and Coveraale« 

Q« When was the Bible first appointed to be read in 
English in the churches of England t—A-^ In the year 
1538. 

Q, W^hat vvcic tlu; names of the Apostles ? — A. SU 
Peter, St. Paul, St. Andrew, St. James, St. John, St. Bar- 
tholomew, St. Philip, St. Thomas, St. Matthew, Su MaU 
thias» St* Jamea^ bL bimooy and St. J ude. 
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What ocaiptttioos did tbey follow previous to Aek 
beiiiff edted to th« Christwo miniatrj?^A. Chiefly 

Q. Whftt does the word Apostle mean ^« A person 
sent or commissioned to preach the GospeL The term is 
particuhirly applied in the Testament to tlie twelve dis- 
ciples ot Christ, by way of eminence. , 

Q. Wimt are the re*^pective badi>'es or emblematic attri- 
butes of the apostles ? — St. Peter is represeot^d with 
the kqre; St Fsul, with a swoni; St Andiew with a 
saltier ; St jMnee the younger, with a fuller's pole ; St 
John, with a cup, end winged eerpeni flying fiooi it ; St 
Bertholoiiiew, wMi m kniA; Bt PUiiK with m long staff, 
the tipper end of which it formed into across; 8t Thomae, 
with a lance ; St. Matthew, with a hatchet ; St. Matthias, 
with a battle-axe ; St. James the elder, with a pilgrim's 
staff and a gourd-bottle ; St« Sitnon» with a saw ; and St 
Jfude, with a club. 

Q. Who were the evangelists St Matthew, St. 
Mark, St. Luke, and St Jlrim* 

Q. What is meant by «■ evangeUil^ii. It aignifiei a 
publisher of good tidings ; which name was firrt gma to 
aU thf»e who preaefaed tile Goaptl; but afterwanla it eame 
to be eenS ae d to those fNW who wrote Ike Mstoiy of oai 
SaTiotir^s life and minfetry, namely, St Matthew, St Maik 
St Luke, and St. John. 



MISCELLANIES. 

1. Tea^ C^f^ Sugmr^ Sktgar Caiulif^ Bturl^ 8ugar^ €^ 

said fSbfftrfciftr. 

Q. From what countries is tea brought? — A. From 
China; but it is said that the teas of Japan are niucii finer 
and better cured than those of Ciiina. 

Q, What is tea? — A. The leaf of an evergreen plant or 
shrub, whicti attains the height of from one to a hundred 
feet The flower is like that of the wild rose, but smaller 

Obb. The two gnuul distineftbiis of tsas sis iafto ttiote of Uadc sad 
srten. These again sis distinguished Into a number of varieties, pro 
Saosdsiyiwby«mNaesofaaii,€€call«^«rirg^tai^ ThmhUk 
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left consitis of "three varieties, the hohea, the con^o, and the ??ouehonj5 
or pekoe { of which the Miuchuug m the &ueiit. The disiunguiiihini^ 
WNliet of giM m •inglo; hysoo, hy soo Mol, superior hyton ikin, 

Q. Can you mention how tins pleasant article of con- 
sumption is adulterated? — A. Aiiiong^ the venders of tea 
ill Eni^laiid, the leaves of the birch, ash, or elder tree, as 
also sloe and white-thorn leaves, are manufactured to repre 
sent and adulterate it ; and the author of tluit really useful 
volume, Deadly AduUeralum and Slow Poisoning Urir 
maskedf'^ says, that these fictitious leaves are coloured mth 
Prussian blue, veidigria, Dulch pkilr, carbonate of copper, 
Ac by the Chine8e» as mil •» bjr the iSngliah mauiihio- 
Umtt which ingiedieots we among the mcMt potent 
poiMMiB. And, ae the aaine author ii&m iib» tea Wfet 
•re often piuchaied ftom the London cefhe<*hoa8ea to be 
ledricd and eoionied* 

Q. What are tbe pifneipal Unde of im^A. The 
green, the Imperial, and the bohea. The imperial is so 
called because il is used by the emperor and the grandees 
of China. 

Q. When was the use of tea first introduced into ^ng" 
land ? — A. In the rQ\<^n of Charles II. 

Q. What is cotiee ? — A, The berry of a tree. 

Q, Whence is coffee brought? — A. From Ara])ia, Tur» 
'key, the Isles of Bourbon and Java» and the West Indies* 
The best is the Arabian, which is chiefly imported from 
Mocha, a town of Arabia FVHx, seated near the Straits or 
BabelmandeL — The native soil of the eoflfee plant was 
Abyssinia. 

Q. What Is sugar The juiee of the sugar-cane or 
reed. This plant, which ^ows to the hdght of liye or six 

feet, with a diameter of half an inch, is a native of Asia 
and Africa. It was introduced first into the Island oi 
8icily about the middle of the twelfth century; theiice it 
was cariried to the Madeira and Canary isles, and finally 
made its wav to the West Indies. 

Q. Whence is suf^ar imported into England? — A. FiT>m 
the East and West Indies. In Assam, a district of the 
Bhrman Empire, a species of sugar>cane g^w8« which ex- 
cels the East and West Indian Tarieties in softness and 
sweetness, and is of three eoiotirs, red, black and wiiite. 
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Q. Is not sugar made irom other vegetable substances i 
«— Tes ; from the su^ar maple-tree^ the beet-rooCt 
gprapes, &c. Figs, dates, turnips, wheat, barleyt beona* 
peas, oirrants, apples* honey, all contain sugar. 

Q» From what is white or loaf sugar made? — From 
moist sugar, reBned by the process of claying with buUoek's- 
blood and lime-water. The bluish-white cast sometimes 
disceniable, is given by indigo. 

Q, How are sugar canHy and barley sugar n)ade ?—~A. 
Sugar candy is composed of the particles of sacetiarine 
matter, formed into large crystals by slowly evaporating 
the darilied syrup^ which falls on numerous threads inter- 
secting each other, and which* are fastened to tha sides of 
the vessels in various directions. Barley sugar, so called 
because the sugar was formerly boiled wiUi barleyiK is mule 
by boiling the saccharine matter till it is brittle^, when it k 
cast upon a stone anointed with oil of sweet almonds, and 
(ormed into sticks. 

Q. What is cocoa? — A, The berry of a tree, wliich 
grows ill the Maldives, and many other Oriental isies» as 
also in the West Indies and South America. 

Q, What is chocolate ? — A. A paste made from the eo* 
ooa-nut, cinnamon* and other aromatio spiceflu 

2. Spices — as Pepper, Pimento, Ginger, Rice, Cinnamon^ 
Cochineal, Nutmegs, Mace, Cloves, and Sago. 

Q. What is pepper? — A, The produce of a shrub. Blade 
and white pepper are the fruit of the same plant; the 
former being prepared by gritiding the whole iiuit into 
powder, the latter by having the outer bark taken off. 

Q, How is pepper adulterated? — A. FJlack pepper is 
aduiteiLited !>y mining burnt cru&t oi bread wiih it; white 
with beaten rice. 

Q. From what country is pepper brought? — A, From 
the islands of Java and Sumatra; and from the coasts cf 
Malacca and Malabar in the East Indies. 

Q. What is pimento? — The fruit of an aromatic tree 

(growing in Jamaica, and other islands in the West Indies* 
t is a species of pepper. 
Q, What is ginger ? — A, An aromatic root, which grows 
in the East Indies, and in the Caribbee Ishuids in the West 
Indies. While greeu it is eaten by the Judians tor salad. 
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Q» In what eountiies is rice produeed? — J. In Egypt, 
CSbhia» Ifae Eisi Indies, Um CaioBiMa, and in Sooth Aineriea» 
Q. Wheveis dnnaoion produced? — An In the ielendi of 

Borneo and Ceylon. 

Q. What is cinnamon? — A. The bark of a tree. 

Q. What is cochineal ? — A. An insect, found in Mexico 
or New Spain, m ab>o in bouth America and the East 
Indies. 

Q. What aie nutiuaga?— Xhe kerool of a laige fruit 
like a peach. 

Q» Where do nutmaga giow ? — id» In the Molucea (ales, 
particularly Amhoyna. 

Q. What is mace ?~^. The shell of the nutmeg. 

Q» What are cloves f—A. The bkmoiii-biida of the cbve* 
tfee^ aiMtive(»f the IfoIiiCQa lales^ particularly of Amboyna* 

Q. Id what part of the worid do doYoe grow In 
the H oloeca iMei. 

Q. What !9 sago ? — A, The kernel of the fruit of a species 
of palm, which throws in tht Molucca and neighbouring 
Isles. This larinaceous substance is reduced into granules^ 

8. Drtiff— « Rhubarb, Opium, Cador OU^ Sfc, 8fc. 

Q. From what country is rhubarb bronght? — A. From 
Turkey : it was originally a native plant of Ciuna au4 
Siberia. 

Q. What IS opium A juice extracted from white 
poppy, and afterwards Inspissated. 

Q, From what countrieR is opium brought P-^-ui. Ffom 
Natolia in Aalalic Tuitey* Egypt, and the East Indies « 

What ia castor oH?— An oil extracted fiom amil» 
the produce of a shrub called Falma Chriati, and which 
grows in the iahmd of Jamaica^ and In many parte of 
America. 

Q. What is bark? — A, The covering of a tree which 
grows chiefly in Peru ; fVoni wliicli it is called Peruvian bark. 

Q. What is ipecacuanha? — A, The root of a shrub, 
growin«> in Pern and the Brazils. 

Q. What IS camphor? — A. A solid concrete jnice, ex- 
tracted by sublimation from the wood ot the camphor tree, 
a speciea of laurel growing in China, Ihe Indian lales, and 
the eastern parts of Asia, 

^ What ia nmnna?~J« A gwa flowing from the aih 

oS 
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tiWy wbidi flomridM Atafly fai OdiMl^ tii# vmUmih cs. 
tfMirftjf of Itttiyt aIboIm ills floviiMni psHs of ^Ai6 IstaMl 

of Sicily. That of the best quality is rather whitish, or, at 
most, with only a faint cast of yellow. 

Q. Wliat is tartar? — A. An acrid concrete salt, which 
arises from wines, after complete fernientatiou. That 
iirou^ht from Germany is the most esteemed. 

Q. What is cream of tartar ? — A A new crystallization 
of tartif, after H has beM powrimd aad «lliiahred ia 
boiling water. 

Q« What It Mcorlca flOot^-^ii« voat of a plant 

In England, it is principally cidtifatad about Poiitafrael» fa 
Yorkshire, and Oodalmlng, ia Sumy* Its ptinoipal use is 

for brewing and medicine. 

Q. "What is musk?— J. A substance contained in the- 
pouch of an animal, called moschus. 

Q. From what countries is musk broiipfht ? — A. From 
Tonquin, a kingdom of exterior India ; China ; and Ban- 
^mm, in the island of Jam ; bat thai ia asost cateem ia tlai 
produce Thibet 

What is myrrii ?— il. A kind of gam reBin^ ooaing 
from a tn/t which grows m Arabia and Egypt 

What are galls ?*^jf. MorMd oseresosneBB giowliig 
on different plants, especially on the oak. The best are 
brought from Aleppo, in the Levant. 

Q. What is alum ? — A» A fossil salt and mineral. The 
astringent qualities of alum are so great* that wood soaked 
in a solution of it, 155 fi re-proof. 

Q. What is saltpetre or nitre?— J. A salt extraela^ 
principally from earths. 

Q. What is sal-antmoniaef— ii. A salt obtained iiwBft 
the decoiapoeHioa of wooI« honii» boiieSf flasht Ac. 

What is hartshorn?— jl. Water impregnated wMi 
■ai^aninioQiac. 

Q. What is aqua fortis ? — A, A combuiation of oxygen 
and nitrogen, when absorbed by water. 

Q. What is vitriol ? — A, A fossil salt; used chiefly in 
dyeing linen, cotton, wool, and silk, or in the manufacture 
of ink, or the pre[)aration of paint. 

Q, What is honey ? — A, A sweet kind of vegetable 
Juioei collected iirom the honey-dew, which is found upon 
wwem of vaiiooa platfls» by the bee» and depeeited hf il 
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in its intestinal sac, called the honey-bag, until it discharges 
the contents into ceils, which, when filled and surrounded 
with wax, are called the honey-comb. — The best honey 
is of a thick consistencey aa agreeable odour, and a whiiiah 
colour, inclining to yellow, 

Q. What is honey«dew^~X It is a aaochaiiDe sub- 
gtancsy prodoced by perspinrtioB, diiring a suhvy heat^ 
fton Ae tea? as and floweis of particalar trees. It is also 
tiia exeremeDt of a small tosect^ caOed the vine^Aetlar. 

4. Makogtmif, Coaip Sponge, Aoty^ 4^ 

Q. From what countries is mahogany broiif;ht? — A. 
From the Spanish Main, in South America, particularly 
the Bay of Honduras; from the West India islands ot 
Cuba, Jamaica, atid Hispaniula; and i'rom the Bahamas. 
Mahogany scarcely ever rots, and ib never ealeii by worms. 

Q. Wliere does ebony <jrrow? — A, Chiefly in the islands 
of Madagascar and the Mauritius, or the Isle of France. 

Q. mat is ivoqf f^A. The teeth of the e^>bant. The 
Warf bnMighi firom the island of Cejlon is the besty be* 
eause it never Uims yelloir. 

Q. What are the proptfties of Brasil or iron wood 
A* Us excassiTa hanlness aad weighs beiag so heavy as 
to sink in water* 

Q. Why is lignmn vitiB^ or Ihe tree of Bfe» so called?*-* 
A» From the length of its duration. 

Q. Where does cork grow ? — A» In the southern parts 
of Europe. Spain and Portugal produce the best. 

Q. What is cork ? — The bark ot tlie cork tree. 

Q. What is coal ? — A» A mineral found in beds or 
strata. It chiefly occurs in the northern hemisphere 
particularly in countries lying in the same latitude as Eng 
land. No fewer than seventy diiferent kinds are brought 
to the London markets; of which the Walls-end» ao eaUed 
from a pit near Newcastle, bear the highest pries; 

0. WhatisdMiaeai}^. Woodfaalf bmedordianed 
in a crucible. 

Q. What is eol»r->X Coal depriTed of its UtamiiMtti 
and amoky quality by buming; 

Q. What is sponge ?— il. A marine substance, supposed 
to be the habitation of a species of worm or polype. 

Q. Where is sponge found ? — A. In the MediUTrar.ean 
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and Indian seas, adherins^ to the rocks. Ttie coarsest kinds 

are bruught ivom the coasts of Barbary. 

What is bimp t~~A, Hemp, from which linen, iiuIb, and coid* 
ag^ for ihips is manufactiiNdy if the produce of the hemp plant, which 
g^ows in Persia, Eg}r|)t, varioiid parts of the East Inilies, the United 
States, and the British poHSessions of Canada and Nova ScDtia in 
North America ; and in various parts of France, Spain, Russia, Italy, 
Denmark, bweden, £u|;land, and Ireland. The Kuglish market 
chiefly supplied by the Kusatian cultivators. 
What i» tow P--^ Th« st&M of hemp. 

Q« What b moliair?^^. A Hwead or itiSSf made fram the hair of 
Hm Aaoom goat. 

Q. I* rom what is linen made ? — A, From the fibres of the flax plant. 

Q. What is tiiix ? — J. The fibres of the bark of the tl ix plant, ob* 
tamed by soakiiii; the stems of the plant in water, -uul theij beatia|jf, 
hecklinpf, and cuinhin^' tliem, ni order to prepare thnii for hemt^ manu- 
lactured mtu imeii ciuth. The New Zealand iiax linit a decided 

'niperioiity om aav other variety of flax or hem^ aod m a rt if te d 
either for the wenafaftme of coidaffe or dothioff : m the men nfert uifi^ 
of ropes fbr shtppii^ it is uaeqaalled for stnagthy elasticity, and dun* 
bility, being stmiger than any other known fegtltable fibre, hardly 
yu ldin^^ in this respect to silk. The fibreo am veiy JoDg^ af a aoowy 

whiteness, and possess the Itistre of silk. 

Q. From what is cotton made ? — A, From the wool whicli encirdtti 
the fruit of the cotton-tree, a native of the Kant and West ladies. 

Q. la what countries is silk chiefly produced ? — A» In Chinay Peniay 
theLener Aeiai end the aouthem ttalee of Bmope^ 

Q. What it Bilk The pcodaee of a«MMieiof molli»eelkdflM 
silkworm, which was originiUy a native of Cluaa, and not kaowa 
Europe till the atzth centtiry of the Christian era. 

Q, Whence ii the best mnalia btoaghlf— ^. from Bengal in Hm 
Sastladiefc 

C» I^NN«te»7V» Miei Fern/, 4rA 
Q. Wlmt k tmpealiae^— ^. A gum esmding fmm liha jflM, fir, 
and larch trees. 

Q. What is tar Aa aaelvoiia Mbataea abteined hy banda^ 

old pine and fir trees. 

Q. How IS pitch wade ^ — A* It is produced from tar boiled down 
to dryness. 

Q, How is glue made ? — A. By dissolving the gelatinous parts of 
cuttings or acrapa of coena leamert or aldn% aaawai or leel ci 

Q. Howmaaf kbdiof gluaaiet]iaief<-^ lliraat camnm gla^ 
tsinglaaa gluej aad parchment glue. 

Q. What 18 size ?—A. The shrada and paringa of leather^ pardi* 

ment, or velhim, hoiled in water. 

How IS rosin madei* — A, By distilling turpentine to dryneosu. 
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Q, Of w hat is paint made ? — A, From oxides of nietalSp 
and coloured earths, mixed with oil. 

Q. What is fuller's earth ? — A. A kind of marl, found 
chiefly in Bedfordshire, Worcestersiiire, and Shropshire* 

Q. From wliat is glass made? — A. From sand, stonea 

or flints, and alkaline salt. 

Obs. "Blue t^d iss is formed by the oxide of cobalt • grcen bythe oxide 
of iron or co]:]^er ; violet 1 y the oxide of man<^jinese ; red by a mixture 
o£ tiie oxides ui' copper aud iruu ; purple by the ujLide of fold ; whitd 
hy the oxides of arxenie and tiac ; yeilmr Iqr^ <»ada « mv audi 
eombostibles; andblaAfltomainiatowof oxid^ 
and ban. 

Q. From what is alkaline salt procured ? — A. It is pro- 
cured from potash, burnt to ashes, and evaporated in boil- 
ing water. 

Q. How many kinds of glass are there? — A, Five; 
crown nlas^, Newcastle glass, bottle or green glass* flint 
glass, and plate glass. 

Q. Of what are bricks and tiles made ? — A. Of clay, 
sand, and ashes. 

Q. How are slates procured ? — A^ They are di;^ out o^ 
mines. 

Q. What is mortar ?—A* A cement made of lime, hfur^ 
and water. 

Q. What is salt? — A, A native crystallizable substance. 
It is denominated rock-salt, or lake-salt, according as it is 
found either in nunmtaiiis or mines, or on the surface of 
salt lakes, or when made from sea water. 

Q. How is salt [)roenred ? — A. Tt is either dug from 
rocks of salt in the earth, or procured from evaporating 
the water of salt springs, or of sea-water itself. In Poland, 
Hungary, Catalonia, and Spain, it is obtained by the first 
method ; in England, France, and Portugal, by the second. 

Q. Whence does tobacco coiile i—A. Chiefly from Yir* 
ginia, in North America. 

Q, What is tobacco? — A. The leaves of a plant. 

Q. Who tirst iiilroduced tobacco into England? — A 
Captain Lane» on his return with some persons who had 
been sent by Sir Waiter Jdaleigh to make a settlement in 
• Virginia. 

' Q. Of what IS snuff made ?—A. Chiefly of the leaves of 
the tobacco plant 
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Q, Of what is bread made?— ^. Of the flour of som« 
grain, such as wheat, r}e, barley, rice, polAtoe?, or a mix- 
ture of thei^e, loirether with salt, yeast, and water. The 
London bakers generally put two ounces of alum into each 
quartern h)af, for the whitening of the flour and binding the 
bread ; and it is not an uutrequent practice viUh 90M nl 
them to use vitriol for the same parpote. 

Q. How maoy kinds of bread are there ? — Tbrat t 
wlilte» wbeaten. and hootMlMiid. Ftmcb butmAt asd 
tettvened bread are alao in oae* 

Q. Of what Ingredients is eadi of these idnds of bread 
made t'^J* White bread la made of flour, fiom whieh idl 
the bran is separated ; wheaten bread is made of floor, 
from which only the coarser is separated ; household bread 
is made of the whole substance of the grain. French 
bread is made of fine flour, eggs, Iresh butter, and yeast; 
and unleavened bread is made of flour and water without 
yeatit. Biscuits are made like unleavened bread. 

Q, How is butter made ? — A. By agitating cream in a 
churn, till the oil separates from the whey, or serous parts. 
Mungo Park, the celebrated African traveller, informs tts« 
that a vegetable butter is procured in Africa from the * 
flruit of the shea tree* which grows on the banks of the 
river Niger; and he sayS| that it is of a ridier flavour than 
butter made from cow's milic, and vrill keep without salt. 

Q. From what is cheese made ? — A. From milk, by 
curdling it vrith rennet. The curd Is afterwards pressed and 
shaped into the form and size of a cheese, and put to dry. 

Q. Which are the chief cheese counties in England?— 
A. Wilts, GlouL ester, Warwick, and Cheshire. Chedder 
iu 8oiner.-et.sh ire aiid Stilionin Huntingdonshire are famed 
for an exquisite sort, called the Parmesan of England. 

Q, What is rennet? — A. The stomach or maw of a calf. 

How is cheese coloured ? — A. With Spanish arnoitow 

9. Soap^ Starchy Blue^ Candles^ Potash, Soda, Oils, ^c* 

Q. What is starch ?— 4. The sediment of wheat ateqied 
tn water. 

Q. Firom what is soft soap made?— From the tees 
drawn ftom potash and ilme, and boiled up with tallow 
and oil; to which is added indigo in order to colour it 
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^ Vmm iri»t k huA aoap mmlMf^A. Fmm bes pro* 
diiced from asbcs andttUow. 

Q. How M CttsUJe or Spaatah soap made ?—A, From 

olive oil, and soda or barilla. 

Q, Of what are candles made ? — A. Of tallow hardened 
with alufn. In China, candles are made of ve^etabfe tal 
low, which is extracted from the kernels of the fruit of the 
tallow tree. Tallow candles to be ^ood should l)e made 
of equal quantities of the fat of sheep and bullocks. Whea 
made of hog's fat they gutter, and give an ofiaasive iiaaUy 
wiih a thick black amdie. 

Q. What is indigo orMoe?— il* The sediment obtained 
from aoftking the leaves and small brandiaa of » plaat 
whidi i^rowa ni Atim, Africa* and America. 

Q, How is potash obtained ?—Ji. From the ooodMatm 
of entaiB fogmbles ; particolaily kali or glaasiPOrtf a plask 
brought from the IfacUtttrraiieao. 

Q. How is soda obtained? — A, From the combustion 
of inariite plants. 

Q. From what is linseed oil made ? — A* It is extracted 
from the seed of flax. 

Q. How is sweet oil made? — A. It is extracted from 
olives. 

Q. What is traia or oommoa oil The lat of the 

vrhale* 

Q. Hov is spermaceti made?-^^. It is extracted from 
the brain, as also the back-bone of that kind of whale which 
ia dbUogtiiahed by the booeh on ka back;* and which is 
termed me cachalot* 

Q, What are fmwbnt^A* Grapes dried by the sunt or 

in the air. They are imported from Spain, chiefly from 
the neighbourhood of Malaga. 

Q. Whence are currants imported? — A. From the 
uland of Zante in the Ionian sea, and Cephalonia. They 
are at first a small dry ^rape, and do not irvow on bushes, 
but on vines, like otiu r "grapes. Accordln<r to Dr. John- 
son, they ought to be written corinUu^ kom Coriiilh» the 
place where they were first propagated. 

What are tamarinds? — A. The fruit of the tamarind 
traci which grows in the East and West Indies. 
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H WlM watt dates?— J. The fruit of the pain tmw 
The best are bronghi from Tunis and Perm. 

Q. VHience aie ponegnoaleft imported? — Ftom 
Afiica and the souih of Europe. 

Q. Whence are otmiget and lemons broogfafc?— it. Le- 
mons are broug^ht froni Spain and Portugal, oranges from 
Nice and Genoa in Italy* Poriui^al, tae American islands, 
China, the coasts o( India, ihe island of St. Michael, the 
Isles Ok St. Hiert s ami llie adjacent [iiirts of France. 

Q. From ulial coil niries are the bt^t tius brouccJit? — 
A. From Tuikey, Xtaiy, bpaiu, and the souliiem part of 
France 

Q. What is isinglass?— i4. The eonnds or air bladders 
of the cod« liog^ and the baiuga, a species of stnrgeoiL 
The coaiser scrta of iainglasft aie made of the inlcetines of 
ihe llflli. The veredcidar form which il assomee, is pro* 
doced by rolling the meodmnea roond each other, and 
bsaping then in diat portion till they are dry^The 
baiuga and the sturgeon are natives of the Caspian eta ; 
the first is said lu vvei^U liom bixtet^u lo eighteen huudred 
pounds weight 

11* Caviare, Am^ovy^ Keichup^ Fmegar, CapfTB, 

Q. What is caviare l — A. The roes of the sturgeon 

dried. 

Q. Where is the anchovy found ? — A* Chiefly in the 
Mediterranean. 

Q. What is vermieeliif— X A composition of flour, 
cheese, yolic of eggs, sugar, and safiron. 

<2. From what is ketchup /oade?— From mosh- 
rooma. 

Q. From what is mustard made?— From the mus- 
tard seed. 

Q. From what is vinegar made ? — A, From wine, beer, 
or cyder, fermented in the sun. 

Q. Whence are capers imported? — A. From the en- 
virons of Toulon and Lyons, and the island of Majorca. 
The plant whicli produces them, is a low shrub, which 
generally c^rows among rubbish, and out of the joints of 
old walls and the fissures of roclcs« 

Q. What is lamp black A pigment formed of the 
soot arising ftom boiiung oil 
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Q. Whmt is hrory Uadt or bone Uaok ?— il. Th« shttv- 
iiigB of ivory bimitm » crucible to a blaek powder; oi;; 
nore ooiiiiiioaly» bones eddned in d08# veatels or ey- 
Ifiiders* 

Obs. The buuts of old ftnimftltt yield more charcoal ilian tiiose of 
vouug ofies. The proportioa of the tormer is 40 per ceuL, of the Utter 

12* Stationary^ as Paper, Parchment^ Felium^ Wax^ 

Wafers^ Ink, Sfc. 

From what are wafers made? — A. From flour mixed 
with the white of eggs, isinglass, and a little yeast The 
eolours are prodaced by tinging the paste with vermiltont 
iadi^, saffron, &c. 

Q. Prom wliat is paper made ? — A, From linen or 
hempen racr-s, beaten to a j)ulp in water, by means of an 
engine witli ionnr spikes of iron tixed in it, and thex^ 
mouided into square sheets of the thickness required. 

Oml In Gk^iB, paper is made firom straw, and even firom flie bail ti 
trees, and various plants and shrubs. It is said, that in the pap^ 

manufactoi i'es of that empire, single sheets of paper are made of dimen- 
sions suiiicit ut to cover tne sides of a modurately sized room. — In the 
pultlic library of the University of Cambridge m preserved a sheet <^ 
pa^>er lour yards long, by ooe a.ad a half wide. 

Q, From what is coarse brown paper made ?—A. Cbieiiy ^ 
from old hempen ropes. 

Q« What is parchment ? — A. The skins of sheep or goats. 
What is papier maohtf ? — A^ A substance made out 
of white or brown paper, boiled in water, and beaten in 
a mortar until it is reda^ into a kind of paste, and then 
boiled with a solution of gum arabic or size, to give 
tenacity to the paste, when it is foi nitHi into diii'erent 
articles ot use and ornament by pressing it into oiled 
moulds. 

Q. From what is velium made ?— ^d. From the skins of 
abortive or sucking calves. 

How is ink made?— X From galls, green vitriol, 
gum arable, iron filings, and water. 

From what is red ink made?~^. From Brasil 
wood, gum arable, alum, and white sugar, infused in 
vinegan 

Q. From what is Indiaii ink uiade? — A. From lamp- 
black and ainmal glue. 
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Q. How is sealing wax made? — A, From g'um-laeea 
^nd resin. The red wax is coloured with vermilion. 

Q, What is Indian rubber ?- — A, It is a resin which 
exudes from two or three species of trees in the East 
lndiea» at also from tbe syringa, a tree which grows in 
Cayenne and other parts of So«(b Aiaerica. The nativna 
form it into the bottles, which are sold in the shopa^ bf 
dipping moulds of dayi shaped Hke a bottle, ioto tlMi 
Juice ; which, though ai firat of « nilky colour, blackens as 
Hdfiaat 

13. Gunpowder i Rusl^ Verdigrmt Hones, and Shagreen* 

From what is ginnpowder made? — A, From aall- 
petre or nitret sulphur, and efaamal; in tlM proportioft cf 
twenty-4ve parts of the Srst ingredient, three ofihe s e eon i^ 
and five of the third. 

Q. Who fomented gunpowder F — A. Roger fiaeon, n 
learned English friar, in the year 1280. But Swartz, a 
native of Germany, was t^e first who applied it to the 
projection of heavy bodies, about forty years afterwards. 

Q. How is rust produced ? — A. From metals absorbing 
that part of the air which is called oxygen. 

Q. Wliat is verdigrise ? — A. A compound salt, formed 
by the union oi vinegar and copper. 

Q. How are hones made?--<^ By petrifying hoUy* 
wood, by continued immersion in water. 

Q. What is shagreen 1—A^ The skin of the sword-fish. 
It is imported firam Constantinople^ Tripoli, Algieia, and 
some piurts of Poland. 

14. fFineSy Spirits^ Malt lAquors, Hops, Yeast, ^c* 

Q. What is wine?— ^. The fermented juice of grapes. 
Q. Which are the principal wfnes?— i^. Port, Hock, 
Madeira, Burgundy, Champagne, Claiet, Sack* Sherry* Aeu 

Obs. Wines are generally known under the distinctions of red and 
fl^e. The colour depends on the ciiciimitMicip whtfOwr fiie hmtn* 
tation takes fdace ia eootaa wilh fiie hmks or halb^ and fiie ildks of 

the fruit, or not. It is white, idMKS Ihose substances have been 

excluded ; but rvd where the colounnp^ principle has beoa cutrsctud 
Crom the husks, &c. in tbo course of the fermentation* 

Q. Why is Voii so ealled?— ^« SVom ttm distiids 
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adjacent to the town of Oporto, or FortOi. (a city of f or- 
tttgal,) where it is made. 

Q. Whj is Hook to aaUed h^A. From the TBlage ol 
Hoekslein, near the city of Mento, in Germany, wheia kfi 
mada. 

Where is Maddra made?— ^ In the Idaod irf 

Madeira. 

Q, Where is Burgundy made ? — A» In the province of 
Burgundy, in France. 

Q. Where is Champagne taaii^t^A. In the province of 
Champagne, in France. 

Q. Where isCkietmadet^^^il* Near Boiirdeaiix» a town 
of Prance. 

g. Where is Sack made J. In the iriand of Madeira, 
es also in Fdma, one of the Canaries* 
Q. Where is Sherry made?*-^. At Xeres, a town near 

Seville, in Spain. 

Q, Where is Constantia wine made? — A, At the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Q. Where is Hermitage wine made? — A, On Men- 
serrat, a mountain near Btircelona, in Spain ; and also on 
the banks of the Rhone, between Valence and St. Valiere* 

Q. Why is Frontigniac wine so called ? — A* fVom FrmH 
tigniac, a town in France, where it is made. 

Whence is Malmsey whie brought CMetj 
ftom Madeira, and also fmn some parts of Spain. 

What country produoes Tokay wine Hvngary. 

Q. Where is Monntain wine made ?^A* Near Mdaga, 
in Spain. 

What is Tent wine? — A, Mountain tinged red. 

Q. From what is brandy made ? — A. It is extracted 
from wine by distillation. The best and in the largest 
quantity is obtained from the heavy wines, which usually 
afiurd one fourth, or even one third of spirit ; the msuL 
wines yield one twelfth only. It is natnrsUy colourless as 
water. It derivca its cokMir fmn the new casks in which 
it is kept, as also from burnt sugar, saanders-wood, &e. 

<t» Which are the best Fkwch brandies Those of 
BoardeauK, Rochelle, Cogna6, Orleans, Nantz, Poic« 
tiers, Burgundy, Champagne, Poilou, and the Isle of 
Rh^. The brandies of Naatz, Cognac, and Poitou are 
the best. 
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Q. Whftl is ram ?<^JL A vinous spirit, drawa by disliU 
lation from the molasses or dregs of si^^r. 
Q. What is cydnrl— Tbs femei^ jiues of the 

Q. From wliat is perry made?— From the juice of 
pem» 

Q. From what is gio made ?—J* The inferior kiiid is 
made from the oil of turpenliiie aad mak spirits; the better 

sort (rum juniper berries, distilled with water and proof 
spirits. In the Tiiaiuitucliire of the Hollands geneva, brandy 
is used instead of malt spirits. 

Q, Wfiat is whiskey? — j^, A malt spirit prepared from 
a distillaiii.il of barley, or barley and oats. The malt in 
Scotland is dried with peat, the smoke of which gives Jthe 
peculiar flavour belonging to whiskey. i 

Q From what is mead made?~i<. From honey and 
Wa* ;r. . 
• What is methegim?— ^ A speotes of mead. 

Q. What is mum?—- il. A liquor brewed chiefly from 
mnit made fifom wheat instead of barley. 

Qn Vrom what is beer made?— il. From malt aad hops. 

Q. VTbat is ale?— itf. The first deooctioh of tiie m&H 
and hops, before the table beer is brewed. Pale ale is 
made from malt slenderly dried; brown ale from malt 
more roasted or higher dried. 

Q. How is porter made ? — A. It ought to be made from 
malt, hops, water, and either burnt sugar or patent malt 
to colour and flavour it; but, as the author of Deadly 
Adulter ation and Slow Poisoning; or, Diseme and Deaik 
In the Poi and BoUie^ says; drags of a very deieieridus 
and poisonous nature are made use of in its maaufactare 
by both the publican and the brewtt*. 

Q. Can you tell why porter is called enture ?-«-til. The 
author of the Oracle of HeaUh amd Long Life says, that 
before the year 1790. the malt liquors in general use la 
London were ale, beer, and twopenny ; and that it was cus- 
tomary to call for a pint or tankard of half and half i. e. 
half of ale and halt ut beer, or half of ale and halt of two- 
penny. Ii) course of time*, it also became the practice to 
call for a i>iui or taulaird of three threads, meaning a tiiird 
of ale, beer, and twopenny ; and thus the publican had the 
trouble to go to three easks^ and turn three cocks ibr a 
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pint of liquor. To avoid this inconvenience and waste, a 
bremr oi the name ot Harwood, conceived the idea of 
making a liquor wiiieh should partake of the same |mit«d 
flawNiia of ale, beer, and twopenoy* He did so, calling it 
tnUre, or eniire buiit meaning that it was drawn entiraly 
from one butt or eaak ; and aa it was a very hearty and 
Bonrishing liqaor, and supposed to be very suitable for 
porters and other worUng people, it obtained the name of 

Obs. The poisonous adulterations of wiues, spirits, and malt liquors, 
are ably detailed in the i)ages of Deadiif Adulteration and S/ow Poi- 
toning / or, Death and Disease in the Put and Bottle^ a work claiming 
Ami atteiitivA pimisal of •very yssmxL who bai ragard for his hsalth Ma 
comfort* 

Q. How are spirits of wine made?— ^« J^rom brandy 
redistilled. 

How is malt made? — A, Yiom barley steeped iu 
water* and heated to a state of fermentation, and then 
broken or bruised in a mill 

Q, What are hops ?— The flower of a plant. 

^. From what is spruce beer made?—- From treacle 
or molasses, essence of spruce, and yeast. 

What is spruce ?— . It is obtained from an infusion 
or decoction of the leaves of the black and white spruce fir. 

Q. What is yeast ? — A, A scum arising from beer or ale 
during fermentuiioii. 

15. The Primetry Colours^ the ElemenU of Nature^ the 

Cardinal Firtucs, the Primary Sejtses^ the Stages oj 
Manhood, the Points of the Compass, the IVonden oJ 
the if^orid^ the Three Kingdoms of Nature^ Sfc. 

Q. How many chief or primary colours are there ? — A. 
Seven : red* orange, yellow, g^een, blue, indigo, and violet. 

Q. Which are the four elements ? — A, Earth, ahr, fire, 
and water. 

<}. Which are the cardinal virtues?—^* Prudence, tern 
perance, justice, and fortitude. 

Q. How many primary senses are there? — A, Five: 
hearing, seeing, smellini^", tahLiiig, and tLiliii^. 

Q. What are the dittirent stag-es of manhood? — A, Pue 
ritia, or chiklliood, extend tn^- from the birth to the fifth 
year \ adoiesceutia, or boyhood, to the iSth year ; iuven- 
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lus, or youth, to the 30th year ; virilis, ©tas, or manhood, * 
to the 50th year; senectus, or old age, to the 60th year; 
and crepita stas, or decrepitude, to death. 

Q. Which are tba fiwr oavdiaal poinUiof thacoaqpaiaf^ 
A. Nortbt aoiilh, miA^ mA wesU 

Haw many peiala aia ia the cooqMiB?— ^» Thirty* 

two. 

^ Q. Whilarethaatmiivwdcia^lkamfMf— 

^. I. The colossal statue, or brazen imag:e of the sun« 
at Rhodes. 2. The Egyptian pyramids, and the sphinx. 
3. Diana's temple, at Ephesus. 4. The mausoleum of 
Mausolus, king of Caria. 5. The walls and hanging gar- 
dens of the city of Babylon. 6. The statue of Jupiter 
Olympus, by Phidias, at Ells, in Peloponnesus. 7. Tba 
PiMiros, or watch-toarar of Ptolemy Philadelphuai on the 
small island of Pharos* in the bay of Alexandria. ^ 

\f Tkm other principal wonden of the worid are, Fiiual's cave, la the iiUad 
«f Steflk; lira Glun** Oraetway. m Urn «miI of Aatrm, iMamat 1ft* «f 

Elephanta. in the island of Klcphanta, near Bombay ; the leaning tower at Pisa, 
in Italv; the ruins of Palmyra and BaU)ec in Syria; the ruins of Pompeii and 
Bemmiani'ain, wmt Naples ; tb* rallit of PweepoUs, in Persia ; the mins of 
Thebes, in Etrypt; the li^reat wall of China; the falls of Niagara; the Eddyttone 
and Bell Rock lightliouses ; the ererlasting fire that issues from the ground, in the 
neighbourhood of the city of Baku, in the province of Shir\'au, on t\\e Caspian 
twf and the mint of Dmidfim or Itetyia. This last meniioned celebrattAvid 
nacnificent ruin ]>resentH one of the most striking exnmplt-s of that sumptuoM 
aremtecture uiul j^rufuse ornament which the Egyptians lavi^ed upon their sacitA 
adllkifte. Some idea of ita frandenr nay bo rathered from the circumstancM 
iecorded of the French army during its campaujn in Egypt, When the soldiers 
flfst beheld the ruins, they were so overpowered with their gt|pn^n ^ise and tMtaa^ 
Oldiiiary beanty, that they oidaimod, as with €tm hmn u3l voloe of oao naa, 
Mdi a ligiit moio thoa NfoU am Ibt oU tlM ta^^ 

Q. What is meant by the terms animal, ve^^etable, and 
miacral kiagdoms? — A. By the tenn animal kingcionsis 
meant every thin^ that has feeling and life; as* man* 
beasts, birds^ fishes, insects, reptiles, fte.: by the term 
vegetable kingdom» such things as have life, bat without 
feS^ng, as trees, shrabs, flowers, herbs, &c. : and by the 
term mineral kingdom, such things as have neither life nor 
feeling ; as stones^ metals, fossils. 

Q. How many different species does animated nature 
consist of? — A. According to Linnaeus, animated nature 
consists of about 250 species of quadrupeds, 1000 of birds, 
100 of amphibious animaiSi 500 of iishes« 2000 of inseciflk 
and 800 of worms. 
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16. The Seve7i fFise Men^ the Remains of Antiquity^ i}^ 
Phiiosopheri Sione^ and the Follies of Sdeme. 

Q, Who were the seven \v;se men of Greece f^A, 
Thaks, Sokm, Chik>» PittaeiM^ Cleobaliu* and FeH 
anden 

Q. Why were they so called f-^A. For their mora) say- 
ing's, and their maxims and instructions for the guv erumenl 
and conduct uf life. 

Q. Who \Y3.^ the most distinguished of the seven wise 
men of Greece ? — A. Solon. 

Q. For what saying is Solon celebrated ? — A. For that 
to the query of Croesus king of Lydia, namely, whether he 
did not think him the happiest of men ? To which SoIod 
raplied, that ^ no auui eouM aay he waa happy titt he drew 
Ina iBBt breath*** 

Q. Can you tell the saying for which each of the seven wise 
men is particularly famous?— -rf. Yes ; that of Solon was. 
Consider thy end that of Chilo, •* Know thyself;*' that 
of Pittacus, •* Know the times that of Bias, ** Love your 
friend, as if you expected him to be your enemy and that 
of Cleobulus, *' There m nothini; better than moderation." - 

Q. Wliich are the most celebrated remaina of antiquity? 
^A. The Egyptian pyi^ids, the greet wall In Chinat 
and the ruins of Thebes and Persepolis. 

Q. Which were the most celebrated cities of antiquity ? 
— A, Athens* Rome^Tbebes^ Memphis, Babylon, Nineveh* 
and Jerusalem. 

Q. What was meant by the expression of the ** philoso* 
pher's iitoue ?** — A, The art of trauimuting all metals iiuo 
gold. 

Obs. Tlie impositions and absurd pretensions to this art, have, at dif- 
ferent periods, been practised in all couutricb. Many similar attempts 
have been made in our country ; and in the reign of Henry VI. the 
d^usion was carried to so high a pitch| that letters patent were panted 
to eertsia penotu who uadertook to fiiid out the pUtoso^^r^stoiiei and 
io change base netali ial» gold; sndaetatute (34 Meaiy Vl)iraB 
passed to protect the projecton from the penalty of the staluts5 
Bsniy IVy made egeiast the attenpfts of deceptive akhymiste. 

Q. What are the seven follies of science ?• — A. The uiulti- 

plicationot'the cube ; the philosoplier's stone ; tije perpetual 
motion; the quadrature of the circle; magic; judicial 
astrology ; and the elixir of life. 
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17 Books^ Printings S^c, 

Q. Which is the oldest book in the world?— ^« The 

Bible. 

. Q. Which was the fintt printed book ?—A. The iro^aUi 
edition of the Bible is suppoeed to be so ; but the accounts 
are Tarioas. 

Ons. The first book ever printed, with a <late, is a Latin Psalter, in 
black letter} printed hy Faust and Schueiler^u Mentz, Aug. 14, 1457. 

7b«- fint Ijaiiii clai^ em vinled, iras CScMro's Offices, printed in 
Ments» 1465. Hie fixstGnck book diet ww piiBM. it T nniniB'e 
Greek Grainmary printed in Milan, Jan. 30, 1476. The flittt Gneek * 

classic that was printed, was an edition of the Iliad and Odyssey, printed 
in Florence, 1488, in two volumes, folio. Tlie first book printed in the 
Kngiish iang'uaL:;!', is the Recueyeil of the Historyes of Troye, in 1471 ; 
but the first buuk printed in Enj^land, is the Game of Chess, in 1474 : 
both printed in black letter, by Caxton. To the year 1540, the Univer- 
tii^ <n Oxford bad printed but one cUumc^ whioh was a book oCl\dly*s 
Spulles, printed at the OEnpenw of Cardinal Wolsey. Cambridge liad 
not ])rinted any classic at nds time. The first Grreek book printed in 
£ngland, was the Homilies, printed in 1543. at the expense oC Sir John 
Cheke^ who estaUsdied the Ghreek lactam at Cainbrii^e. 

Q. Who was the first discoverer of priiitinp; ? — A. Faust» 
a native <»f Strasburijh. 

Q. When was it introduced into Enp^land ? — A. In the 
year 1471, by Caxton, a merc er of London. 

Q, Before the Hiscovery of the art of priiitin£r wlmt was 
the value of books? — A, Very dear: according to the au- 
thority of Mr. Gibbon, the value of manuscript copies of 
the Bible for the use of the monks and clergy was, at Paris, 
from four to Ave hundred crowns ; Vfaich, according to 
the relative value of money at that time and now, cannot 
be less than as many pounds sterling of the present cur- 
rency. / 

Q. What were books formerly written upon, before paper 
or parchment was invented ? — A» Upon the bark of trees^ 

tablets of wax, &c. 

Q. Who wa^i the founder of the first library in the world ? 
— A. Osymiiiulias, one of the curly kiiig.s of Kcfypt. On 
its front he placed the inscriptiuu — ^* The remedies of the 
mind.'* 

Q. Which was the largest and most splendid library that 
has ever existed in the world ? — A, The Alexandrian, 
founded by Ptolemy Soter, king of Egypt. This libraTy. 
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which consisted of 700,000 volumes, was buri*Jt by ordef 
of Ainroii» general oi the baraceus y 

18. Man and his Structure, 

Q. Which is the nobkMii ereature in the creation ?— X 
Man. 

Q. In what does his auperiority over the rest of the ani- 
mated creation coosist ? — A. In his endowment with rea-* 
son aiNl intelligence. 

Q. With how many senses is man endowed ? — A, With 
five. 

Q. Mention them. — A. Hearing, seeing, smelling, tast- 
ing", and feelino:. 

Q. What is the common temperature of the human body ? 
— Ninety-eight degrees. 

Q. What quantity of blood is contained in the hnman 
body 9—^. About thirty pounds, 

Qbs. Hie blood is pcoduced by the action of ths ssitric juice upon 
llie«lbod taken into the atomsclu The fint action off the gaitne juice 
leduess it to chyme, then by the cmnbinalion of the bile it becomee 
^yle, and lastly blood. 

Q. How many bones are in the human frame ? — A. Two 
hundred and forty-eight. 

Q. What is the proportion between the quantity of brain 
in man and brutes ? — A, The brain of man twice exceeds 
that of the largest animal. 

Q. What is the use of the hairs of the head ?—A, To 
keep open the pores ; and for this purpose they are ad- 
mirably constructed, by being hollow. 

Q. What is the use of the pores To evaporate the 
superfluous moisture of the body. The average amount of 
perspired iiuid during twenty-four hours is about thirty 
ounces, ^ 

19. Languor Sfc 

Q, What is the number of lanc^na^res in use in the world ? 
^Am According to M. Aldeiung, the number of 3064 are 
m use in different quarters* states, and districts of the 
earth; in his learned work are arranged and classified the 
voodralaries, more or less perfect, of 937 Asiatic ; 587 £u* 
fopean ; S76 Aftican ; and 1964 > jneiican laoKuages and 

? 
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Q. Which is the oiciest ar primitive langiuge f ^ Tfat 

Hebrew. 

Q. Which 18 the most copious langnage 9^A^ The 
Latin* 

Q. Vniteh ii lira most ^itprenive language t'—il. The 
Oreek. 

a. Which h the most diflkiih language the 

Chinese. 

Q, Why is the Chinese the most difiicuit latip;^nage? — A. 
On acconut of the same character or word being- made, by 
means ot ii*Jpirations, accentuations, and other precarious 
devices, to signify many different thino^s or ideas. 

Q, What lann^imnfcs are those which are called th^aa* 
eient? — A. The Hebrew, the Grreek, and the Latin. 

Q, Which are the principal of those which are called the 
modern languages?— The Italian, tha Spaniah, the 
French, the £nglish, the Geranan, and the Portuguese, ^ 

Q. Are not langnages further distinftuished by tte 
titles of the dead and the livinf*" lani^naires? — A. Yes: 
the dead lansfuafrcs are the Hebrew, llie Cireek, and the 
Latin; the living are those which are now currentiy 
spoken . 

What are the several tliaracteristics of these lao- 
gnages ? — A, The Hebrew is the most emphattcal ; the 
Greek, the most sublime ; the Latin, the most mafestici 
the Italian, the softest ; the Spanish, the most pompoas 
the French, the moat polhe ; and the English, the meih 
copious. 

Q. What is the charaeterfotie of the Bnglish language? 

— A. It unites the emphatical expression of the Hebrew, 
the sublimity of the Greek, the majesty of the Latin, the 
softness of the Italian, the pomp ot the Spanish, and the 
politeness of the Fih ncli. 

Q, From what lajiiguac^es does the English derive its 
origin? — A. The Celtic, the Greek, the Latin, the Saion, 
tlie Danish, the French, the Dutch, &c. 

Q. Who are considered as having ftrsi improved the 
English language?— if* Sir John Grower, Chaucer, Sir 
Thomas More, the Earl of Dorset, and Sr Philip Sidney. 
Milton, Dryden, Addison, BwUt, Pope, BoHngbioke, OoM- 
smith, Johnson, and otlier dliitingsished firfters brou^ it 
to its present purity. 
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CL How many words coiistitiite the Eogiist iwguage? 
— A. About forty thousand five hundred. 

Q. Can you state what species of words is derived from 
each of these languages? — A. Our scientific words are 
from the Greek ; our terms of art froQi Uie French, Latin, 
aDd XtaliaD ; while most of our domestic woidi^ that is 
words expnesstve of objects, are from the Sazi^n. 

Q. Wliat number of words is derived frasa ^afifk of the 
languages from which the Engjisb takes its derivation ?— « 
A. Mathematical accuracy caanot be exp^d in this mat> 
ter, but etymologists reckon as follows . — 





. 6621 


German • 


• 117 


French • 


« 4361 


Welch 


Xll 


Saxon • 


, 2060 


Spanish • 


. 83 


Gieek 


« i2e& 


Daniflh 


.81 


Stftch • 


. m 


Arabic • 


. 18 


ItaUan • 


. m 







With several from the 

'le atonic. Portugese. Persic 

Gothic. Flemish. Cimbric 

Hebrew. Runic. Chinese, 

Swedisiu * £gy|itiaa. 

Q, Can you tell the number of words in the Greek and 
Latin languages The Oreek contains about thirty 
thousand, and the Latin about the same number. 

Q. What number- of words are contained in the Itah'an, 
the French, and tlie Spanish ianguLig*es?— About thirty- 
five thousand in the Italian, tlnrty-two thousand in the 
French, and thirty thousand in the Spanii?h. 

Q. Can you mention tiie riuinber of constituent letters of 
which the alphabets of the principal lanp;'iiap^es in tise in the 
world consist ? — J. The English alphabet contains 26 let- 
ters ; the French 2d ; the Chaldee, Hebrew, Samaritan, and 
Syriac, 22 each; the Arabic 28; the Persian 31 ; the 
Turlush 33 ; the Georgian 36 ; the Coptic 82 ; the Mus- 
covite 48; the Greek 24 ; the Latin 22 ; the Sclavonic 27 ; 
Una Dutch 26; the Spanish 27; the Italian 20; the 
Ethiopic and Tartarian 222 each ; the Indian of Bengal 
21 ; the Braefaman 19 ; and the Sanscrit 28. 

Q. Mention the number of words constituting each part 
of speech in the jb^uglish lang;uage. 

p2 
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20500 
9200 
40 



8600 



69 
19 
6B 



Q. Can you mention any persons famous for their skill 
in wions languagres ?— ^. Tes: Miihridatea, king of 
Pontus, could speak twenty-two languages. Joseph Sca- 
liger was skilled in tiiirteen* Amalasunta, queen of the 
Goths» in Italy, was skilled in the languag^e of all nations 
that had any commerce with the Roman empire. Frede- 
rick II. emperor of Germany, could speak fourteen different 
languages ; and queen Elizabeth could discourse in Eiiglish, 
Greek, Latin, French, Dutch, Italian, and Spanish. 

Q, How is speech represented ? — A, By characters or 
letters. 

Q, Who were the inTeutors of the letters of the alphabet ? 
^^Jl, The Phcenicians. 

Q. When were the letters of the alphabet introduced 
into Europe? — A. About fifteen hundred years before the 
Christian era. 

Q. Where and by whom were they introduced ?— if 
Into Oreeoe* by Cadmus» king of Thebes. 
Q. What was the number which Cadmus introduoed?— 
Am Sixteen, 

Q. Did the Grecians make any addition to this number? 

—A. Yes : about tlie time of the Trojan war, Palamedes 
added tour ; as was also a like number^ some time aAer- 
wards* by Simonides 
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MANNER OF SUFERSCIUBING LETTERS TO, OR OF AD» 
DRESSING IN WRTHNai OR CONVERSATION, PERSONS 
OF ALLRANKa 

THE ROYAL FAMILY* 

Thb KiNa. 

, Superscription. To the Kii^gs ?nost excellent Majesty, 

Address. May it please your Majesty ; Sire or Sir, or 
i Most Gracious Sovereign : and at the fooU Your Mqj&sty's 
didiful nibJecL 

0b8. The title of the king of England ia Kmgof ike XMed Kingdome 
ef Bftai BrUmm ami heiamd, Defet^der of the Aiih* Hie progressive 
steps of royal title-maldng in England is as follows : Henry I\' . had 
the title of Grace** conliiaed on him ; Henry VI. that of '* £xcelkat 

Grace;" Edward IV. that of "High and Mighty Prince;" Hen^ 
VII. " Highness Henry VIII. *' Majenty, and Dread Sovereign; 
James I. " Sacred Majesty," or " Most Excellent Majesty." The Em- 
I peror of Austria has the title uf Apo^ttulic M^esty;" the king of 

Spain, **Cftl]iolie Majesty.** Retpeeting profime appropriatioii ^tb« 
j turn Majetty to perwns holdiag the i^gal office, the fottowing xemiiiic 

I of Robert Barclay, in hi9 Apology for the Quakers, claung attention : 

' " We do not 6nd in all tlie compilations used to princes in the Holy 

] Scriptures, that the title Majesty, which the profane usage of modem 

times ha? ascriljt d to crowned heads, was ever given to mortalsj but WAS 
tpeaaliy and peculiarly appropriated to the Ditinb Bkino.*' 

The Quben* 

Superscription. To the Queen's most EiceUe/it Majesty. 
* Address. May it please your MoQesiy ^ Madam} or 
Moet Gracioui Sovereign, 

Tub Sons, Datobters, Beothers, and Sisters, of the 

King and Qcbbn. 

Supcrscrijition. To his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales ; To her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester^ 
But in cards it is usual to say your Royal Highness, not 
his or her Royal Highness. 

Address. May it please your Royal Highness i or ^ir^ 
or Madam* 

The other Bramcbbs of the RoTAt Fauilt. 

Snpenoiiptioii, To Aw HigkiMm the Duke of Cambridge. 
To Im Highness ike Princess Mary qf Cambridge, 
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AcMfeat. Ma^ U pUam tfcmr MigkMmi or Sir. or 

THE NOBILITY. 

Duke or Duchess. 

Superscriplioii« Ta ki$ Onue ib^ Duke (or Duchm) of 

Bedford 

Address. May it please your Grace, Your Grace, Mjf 
LordDuke, or My Lord; My Lady, Madam, TourQraet, 
Ytmr Ladyship. . 

MaSQUTIS Oft M^lOHfONRSS. 

Superscription. To the. most honourable tlie Marquis (or 
Marchioness) of La?} vlo ion. 

Address. May it please your Lordship, My Lord Mar* 
quis. My Lord. Your LordMpi My Lady^ orMadmn. 

Earl oa Countess. 

SuperscriptloD* To the Rigid HonowriMe the Earl (m* 
Oouniess) ofHetrfingion, 

Address. My Lord^ Ytmr LerdMhip ; My Lady^ Yemt 
Ladyship. 

A Viscount or Viscountess 

Superscription. To the Ri<^hi Honourable Lord Vificonni 
Ebrington; To the Right Honourable Fisoouniejis Ebring- 
ton. 

Address* My Lord, Your Lordship ; My Lad^^ Yom 
Ladyship. 

Baron oa Baroness. 

Snpencription. To the Right HoMmraUe Lord (or 
Barm) CkurehUl; To ike Right Honourable Lady (or 
Baroness) Churchill. 

Address. My Lord, Your Lordship ; My Lady, Your 
Ladyship, 

The eldest son ot a duke is, by courtesy, styled a Mar- 
quis ; the eldest son of a marquis, an Earl; and the eldest 
son of an earl, a Viscount : generally assuming the second 
title of their fathers ; and they are addressed by the title of 
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Lord J and MigAt Honourahle; but these titles are mmlf 
complimentary, and do not rank them in the peerage. 

The tilk of Lord and RighiJSmwmraidaiii^oioo^m by 
eoorteay to all the other saaftof dukeBand marquiaacs; and 
the title of Lady and Rigbi HmouraUe to aU the daugh- 
ters of dukes, marquisses, and earls; and in each case the 
Christian name immediately follows the title. The younger 
sons of earls, and the sons und daughters of viscounts and 
barons, are styled Honourable, 

The widow of a nobleman is addressed in the style to 
which she was entitled during her husbaad'a life, with the 
iatroduclUNi of the word dowager in the superscription oi 
her letters ; as To ilU Migii HoaMtmbk tke Dowagsr 
ikmniem of Derby. 

OFFICIAL MSM BSM OF TUB STATE. 

AU Members of her Majesty's Privy Conneil are styled 

Right Honourable during the time they are in office. 

To the Right Honourable Thomas, Lord Truro, Lord 



To the Right Honourable Lord John RiuseU, First Com* 
mUsioner oj her Majesty*s Treasury, SfC, 

To the Right Honourable Viscount Paltnerston, her Ma^ 
jesty*s Principal Setreiary of State for Foreign Affairs, 

To the Right Honourable Sir Charles iVoodf Chaneeihr 
and Ihider Treasurer of her Majesty's Exchequer* 

To lAe Right HommMe nenry Lahouchere, J FV g j idbi if 
of the Board of Trade, ^c. 

To the Right Honourable Henry^ Marquis of Lans^ 
downe^ Lord President of the Council, or Lord Privy Seal^ 
or Lord Great Chamber lain ^ as the case may be. 

Officers of her Majesty's Household are addressed ac- 
cording to their station, as My Lord Ctamberlmn^ Mrm 
Vice Chamberlain^ ^c. 

The title of Honourable is likewise conferred on sneh 
persons as have the qneen*t eommiaaion ; and on those lAo 
enjoy plaoee of tmstt and hononn 

AXBASSAOOafy GoTBaNORi, &c. 

Superscriptions. To his Excellency Sir A , B, Bart., her 
Britannic Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and Pknipoten* 
Any to Ike Ottoman Porie^ 
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To his Excellency the Right Honowabk ike Earl o^— 

j^mhassndnr to her CnihoUc Mig€$Uf» 

To his Excellency the Baron de , hi* Pruman Mm* 

jeakj^M Rmdeni at the Court of Great Britain. 

To hit ExedkaMjf the American (pt BxMian^ or other) 
Amhaaeadar. 

To his Excellency the Honourable D E , her 

Majesty's Minister to the United States of America, 

To his Excellency John^ Duke of B , Lieiffenani 

General and (General Governor of thai 'pari of the United 
Kingdom called Ireland. 

Addresii. Sir* My Lord, (as the case may be») or Moj/ 
Upleam your Exedtenqf^ Tour ExoeUency. 



THS PABLIAliSNT. 

House of P£ers« 

Superscription. To the Right Honourable the Lordt 
SpirUual and Temporal in the Parliameni of the Uniiei 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ammJbML 

Address. My Lordip or May itpUaee your LordeUpe. 

HousB or Commons. 

Superscription. To the Right Honourable the Knights^ 
Citizens, and Burgesses, in the Parliament of the United 
Kuii^dom of Great Britain and Ireland n-'isembled ; or To 
the Jlojiourahlt Uie Commons of Great Britain in ParUa" 
w^nt auemhltd. 

Address. CreniUmen^ or Honourable Heme. 

Thb Speaker of Ditto. 

Superscription. To the Right Honourable ^— - B— > 
Speaker of (he Home of Commoner 
Address. Str, or Mr. Speaker. 

A Mbmbbr or thb Hoosb or Commons. 

Superscription. To H B— ^ Ag.lf.P. 

Address. Sir. 

Thb Jitdgbs and Law OmosBS. 

When on the bench the judges are addressed !)y the 
title of My Lords ; Four Lordships ; but wiien out of court 
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by their private titles. When written to officially their 

office is appended to the name ; as The Right Honourable 
Lord Campbell, Lord Chief Justice of England, The 
judges of the Queen's Bench are addressed Mr, Justice 
B , and of the Exchequer Mr* Baron G— — . 

Sir John RomiUjft iter Majesty's Auormy Generak 

THE ChmOY, 

Abctbisbops. 

SiqfMiMription. His Grace the Archbishop of Canter^ 
hury: or, Tht Ri^ht (or Most) Rmd. Falker m John 
BMk L$rd AweUukop of Camierharf. 

Addr«88* My Lord; May it please your Oraoe; Your 
Lordship 

Bishops. 

Superscriplion* The Rjghi ReoJL the Lord Bishop of 
'Peterborough; or The Right Reverend Father in God, 
George t Lord Bishop o f Peterborough. 

Address. My Lord ; Your Lordship. 

The rest of the Clergy. 

Superscription. The Revd. David Bums; or RtTd. David 
Bi^rm. The Revd. Dr, Bailey^ or Revd. Dr. Bailey. 

Address. Revd. Sir* If ft Dean, Archdeacon, &c. the 
address may be Revd* Su^f or Mr. Dean; Mr, Archdeacon^ 
4fc. 

If the party written to be Dean, Chancellor, Archdeacon, 
Prebendary, &c. the office should be appended lo the luune, 
ahould the letter relate to their respective employmenta* 
JUideed in the superscriptions ot all letters relating to the 
.office of tlie party written to, the style of office diotUd never 
be omitted* 

If a eiergyman be ennobled, the superscription ought to 
be. The Honble, and Revd, Fitzroy Stanhope, 

The wives of Archbishops and Bishops (unless entitled 
in their owu right) are only styled Mrs,; as Mrs, Seeker 

INCORPORATED BODIES. 

Saperscription. To ike Mcmourable the Court of Direc- 
tor$ of Ae UnUed Ccmpamg of MerchanU of En§skmd 
wading to the BaH Indiu, 
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To ih€ Honourable tJie Governor^ £kpui§f'Govemort and 
JHrecton ofUw Bank of E itghm^L 

To the Honourable lAs OooBmor mid Oomifmy of Afte 
PUk^Qkm Manufiuluimo. 

Address* HomfmrabU 8ln^ or Mag U pkate jfoitr 
Homnm. 

The Lofdi ComiiilssioQers of the Treasury— of Trade 

and Plantations— of the Admltalty, &e» are styled in super* 

scriptions, The Right Konourable. 

The Commissioners oi ins Majesty *s Customs— of the 
Revenues of the Excise — for the Duty on Suit — fbr the 
Stamp Duties — for VtctuaiUng the ^^ary, &o. are styled 
The Honour able. 

But should there be a nobleman, having the title of 
Right Honourable^ or even a commoner, who is a privy 
con nsellor* among any set of commissioners, it is proper to 
•iyk them collecthnely TtigM HonourabU* The usual ad- 
dress ti^en is Mg Lordit Your hcrdMpi^ 

, OQKPDBATEOKa 

The Lord Mayors of London, York, and Dublin, as alio 
the Lord Provosl of Edtabnrgfat ate atyled Right HoTtotir- 
able while they are hi office, and are addressed My Lord, 
Mag U jdmm goat LoardMp^ Ycm LordMp. Thus the 
iumaeription will be^ 2V Ifo Jt^JU BanmatMe /*^~ 

JM^ i Lard Magor o/Lombm ; li ike Right Honourable 

Sir J F ■ ■ , Lord Ptwost of Ediniurgk. 

The Mayors of all Corporations, (except the preced- 
ing Lord Mayors,) and the SheriHs, Aldermen, and Recor- 
der of London, are addressed Ri^/U fVorskipful; and the 
Aldermen and Recorders oi other Corporations* and Jus* 
tices of tlie Peace, Worshipful. 

The Governors of Hospitals, Colleges, &c. which consist 
of Magistrates, or have any audi among tfaem» are styled 
BiglU if^onkigfid. 

TH£ ABMY AND NAVT. 

A nol)l email is addressed according to his particular 
Utle, to wiiich is added that which his commission confers 
npon him. 

To the Right Hommrabie Cuihhcrt. Lord Coihngwood. 
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Comfnander-in-Chief of hU Mq^iyU SlUpt and Vemk an 
the Mediterranean, 

€tenerals, Admirals, Colonels, Field-officerSf and all 
other officers, have the title of their comiiiiBsioa net first in 
the superscription of letteis* 

To Major-Creneral Sir John Doyle^ Bmi- and K. C. 
.{Knight of the Crescent^ Colonel of his Majesty's Qlth 
Hegimeiit of Foot. 

To Major A, Campbell, of his Majesty'^ A2d Rciiimtut oj 
Foot; or. To Captain Hardy, of his Majesty's Ship Vic- 
tory; and at the beginning letters, Sir; or, when ad- 
dressed by a person of very inferior station, ffonoured Sir^ 
or Jfoy Uphtfieyour Boncur. 

BARONETS AND KNIOHm 

• Superscription. To Sir Owen Glendour^ Bartm To Sir 
Itohert Wilson^ K. B. 

Address. Sir, or Sir Robert. 

Superscriptions to the wives of Baronets or Knights are. 
To Lady ITtbon; the address, My Lady; Your Ladyship. 

Gentlemen n Omos« Bibtb, on. Station. 

AD Magistrates, Barristen at Iiaw» and persons ass- 
eating any office under the crown, wUdi may not be eon* 
flidered unbecoming a gentleman, are styled Esquires; and 
are addressed thus; To J antes Reeves, Eaq, 

Obs. Esquires, acconiin!:^ to law, are the four esquires of the king's 
body : the yoiinj^r ^^ons of noblemen, and their male heirs for cvpr ; 
Wwi eldest sons of baronets, knights of the Bath, and knights bachelors, 
and their heirs male in the ri^ht Une ; barristers, justices of the peace, 
&ud all persons holding the king's commission, provided the employ* 
mBiit 1)6 IweooHBg the duffwAev of > ggB HwM isa. 

When a letter is superscribed to two or more persons 
the form is Memrs. A. and B. and the address Gentlemen; 
when to two or more women, the superscription is Afes- 
ddwief A. and B. and the address is Ladies. 

Seijeants at law are addressed Mr. Serjeamt A. | sherifi 
of counties Mr. Sksr^B, ; profiessors in the universities 
Mr. Professor C; members of parliament have M, P. sub- 
scribed after theii uame-i ; aiid uilieeri> in the io^al navy 
R.N. 
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m 

TABLE OF PRECEDENCY OF RANK. j 

PRECEDENCY OF M£N. 

The KING. 
The PRINCE OF WALES. 
The PRINCES, Sons of the King. i 
Brothers of the King:. i 
Uncles of the Kinrr. 
Grandsons of the King. 
Sons of the Brothers or Sisters of the King. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Primate of all Eoglandt 
The Lord High Chancellor, or hord Keeper. 
The Archbishop of York, Primate of England. 
Hie Lord High Treasurer. 
The Lord President of the Privy Conncil. 
The Lord Privy Seal. 
(Being of the degree ofBarma. By Sta t 31 Hen. Fill.) 

The Lord High Constable. , 
Earl Marshal. j 
The Lord High Admiral. 
The Lord Steward of liis Majesty's Household. ' U 

The Lord Chamberlain of his Majesty's Household. 
{Above all of thdr drs^rec ; viz. if DyJces^ above ThiJctMi 

ifEoHh above EarU, ^c. By Stat 31 Hen. Fill.) | 
Dukes, according to their Patents. 
Marqiiisses, according to their Patents. 
Eldest Sons of Dukes. 
Earls« according to their Patents^ 
Eldest Sons of Marquisses. 
Younger Sons of Dukes. 
Viscounts, according to their Patents. 
Eldest Sons of Earls. 
Younger Sons of Marquisses. 
The Bishops of London, Durham, Winchester, and all 
other Bishops, according to Ihek seniority of coasecra* 
tion. 

{If any Bishop be Principal Secretary of Stale, beihall be 
placed above all other Bishops, unless they have any of 
the great qjlpoeshefore^entioned. By SlaLZlHe^FIIL) 
Baronii, according to their Patents* 



I 
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{Tfanff Baron be Principal Stcrdarjf of SttUe^ he shidl be 
plaesd ab0ce all other Barcm not lumng anj/ of thegreai 
qficet b^bre-mentioned,) 
The priority of signing any iteaiy orpMic imlriamni^ hff 
pmhlic nUniderMt it always taken by rank ofjiace^ and 
Tioi by title. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Eldest Sons of Viscounts. 
Younger Sons of Earls. 
Eldest Sons oi' Barons. 
Koights of the Garter* 
Privy Councillors. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
The Lord Chief Justice of the Court erf King's Bench. 

The Vice-chancellor. 
The Master of the Rolls. 
The Lord Chief J ustice of the Court of Common Pleas. 
The Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
Judges and Barons of the degree of the Coife of the said 

Court, according" to seniority. 
Bannerets, made by the King himself in person^ under the 
royal standard, displayed in an army royal, in open war> 
for the term of thetr lives, and no longer* 
Younger Sons of Viscounts* 
Younger Sons of Barons* 
Baronets* 

Bannerets, not made by the King himself in person* 

Knights of the Bath. 
Kniprhts Bachelors. 
£ldest Sons oi }ouiiger Sons of Peers. 

Eldest Sous of Baronets. 
Eldest Sons of Knights of the Garter* 

Eldest Sons of Bannerets. 
Eldest Sons of Knights of the Bath 
Eldest Sons of Knights* 
Younger Sons of Baronets, 
Esquires of the Ring's Body* 
Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber. 
Esquires of the Kniivhts of tlie Balh* 
Esquires by Creation. 
Esquires by O&ce, 
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Younger Sons of Knights of the Garter, 
younger Sons of Bannerets of both kinds. 
Younger Sons of Knights of the Bath. 
Younger Sons of Knights Bacheli>rai» 
Gentlemen entitled to bear arma. 
Clergymen, Barristers at liaw» Physicians, ttd Ofltan 
in the N«vj and Army^ who m all Qa i rt toaei i by pro- 
fession. 

Citiaeas* 

Burgesses. 



PBMBOSVrOT o> wonN« 

The QUEEN. 
The PRINCESS of WALES« 

The PRINCESSES, Daofhtera of the King. 
Princesses and Duchesses, Wives of the King's Sous. 
Wives of the King-'s Brothers. 
Wives of the King's Uncles. 
Wives of the el(]est Sons of Dukes of (he Blood AoysL 
Daughters of Dukes of the Blood Royal. 
WiJt» of the Sobs of the Kingf s Brothers or Sistdii 

Duchesm. 
Marchloaessea, 
Wiyea of the eMest Sons of Dukea. 
Oaugbtm of Dokes. 
Ooontesses. 
Wives of the eldest Sons of Marquissea. 

Daughters of Marquisses. 
Wives of the younger Sons of Dnkea» 
Viscountesses, 
Wives of the eldest Sons of Earls. 
Daughters of Earls. 
Wives of the younger Sons of Margniisis, 

Baioiiesflpss. 
Wives of the MetH Sons afViaeoonts. 

Daoghlm of Viseoonts* 
Wives of the younger Sons of Barfs. 
Wives of the eldest Sons of Barons. 
Daughters of Barons. 
Maids of Honour. 
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Wives of the younger Sons of Visconntab 
Wives of the yoimo^er Sous of Barons. 

Baronctcsses. 
Wives of the Knights of the Garter. 
Wives of Baunerets of each kind. 
Wives of the Knights of the B«lk 
Wives of Knights Bftdieiors. 
Wives of the eldest Sons of the younger Sons ef PetfS* 
Wives of the eldest SoM of Bsivmets. 
Daughters of Btronels. 
Wives of the eldest Sons of Knights of the Gteter. 
Daughters of Knights of the Oarter. 
Wives of the eldest Sons of Bannerets. 
Daughters of Bannerets. 
Wives of the eldest Sons of Knighis of the Bath. 

Daughters of Knio hts of the Bath. 
Wives of tlie cldebl Sons of Knights Bachelors. 
Daughters of Knights Bachelors. 
Wives of the Younger Sons of Baronetsw 
Daughters of Knights. 
Wives of the Esqniffes of the King's Body. 
Wives of the Esquires to the Knights of the Balk 
Wives of Esquires by CrsalMMi. 
Wives of Esquires by Oflke. 
Wives of the yomgeir Sods of Knights of the Ostteiv 

Wives of the younger Sons of Baunerets. 
Wives of the younger Sons of Knights of the Bath. 
Wives of the yonuL^er Sous of Knighis Bachelors. 
Wives of Gentlemen entitled to bear Arms. 
Daughters of Esquires entitled to bear Arms, who are 

Gentlewomen by Birth. 

Duugfatera of Qentiemen entitled to bear Arma» who ore 

Gentlewomen by Birth. 
Wives of CiergTuien* Barristers st Law, Phfskisiis^ end 
O^leers in the Navy end Army* 
Wives of Citumo. 
Wives of Bufgessesi 
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EXPLANATIONS OF LATIN WORDS AND PHRASES USKD 
IN CONVERSATION AND WRITING. 

Ab initio. Frcm the beginning, 
Ab arbitrium. At pUature. 

Ad abtturdum. An m'gmmnt tkowing tke abmrdiij^ of a 

eon^my opitdon* 
Ad captandttni* To aUwL 
Ad lumom. For deoency*s mIib. 
Ad inCniton. To in^Uif. 
Ad Ifbitum. At pteattire. 
Ad patres. Deaths or the ahode of thejusL 
Ad referendum. For consideration. 
Ad valoreiih According to value. 
Addenda, Addtlions. 

A fortiori. H^Uh more or stronger reOiOHm 

Affirmatim. In the qfirmatw^ 
Alias. OtherwUe* 

Alibi. BUewkere^ or bemg in another pkM, 

Alma mater. Ufdwarmfy. 

A mensA et thoro. From bed mid 

Aiternis horis. Bvery otter ikovr. 

Amor p«tite« IVIo lovt of our ooimlry. 

Anglioe. Jii BngliA 

Ana. Cfeaeh ingredimd an equal quantUy. 

A posteriori. From a latter reason ; from the effect. 

A priori. For a former or priott reason ; Jirat sight i 
from the cause. 

Arcana imperii. State my deries^ or state secrets. 

Arc^-umeiUum ad hoininctii. An argument which derives 
its strength from its personal application; or an argUr 
ment drawn from, or an appeal to^ the practices, pro^ 
j^Mi prinofUM^Muf^ fr^^l^^ orconcetdosm ofomi% 
oppontnt* 

Aigomentu m ab inooDvenienti. An mguwimU A> $kom iktd 

the roiuU of a propomd mmnm wUi prooe tmconvenieni 

or unmiiei lo ciremn9Umce»» 
Argumentam od ignoranUan. An argmrnaii Jimndid on 

ihe ignoranee of faeti or HrenrnHMmm Aomn by one't 

adversary, 

Argumentum ad judicium. An appeal to ihe common 
sense of mankind ; or an argument grounded on the 
foundation of knowledge or probability. 
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Argumentum ad popuiuuu An appeal to the favour iff 
the people. 

Argomeiitani ad paasiones. A» appeal to the paimonn, 
Agumentom ad Tenscttiidiain. An argummUmtppariedbif 

auUuiri^weartathamtdiikdm^^ 

decency of y^ur opponent 
Alvomeiitttm ad Mam. An appeal to the faith of the 

hearet* 

Arfamentani ex ooncaaais* An argmnen$ proved from ad* 
missiom made by 07^9 adversary^ or by mrnns of some 

proposition already conceded. 
Argumentum ^ fortiori. Is when the conclusion is proved 

by proving a less probable proposition on which the con- 

elusion depends. 
Ar^nmentnm h posteriori. la when the oomet U prooed or 

inferred from the effect a. 
AigyoMDiQiD k priori. Is when a thing is proved by its 

necessary eauesp or when the qffeot ie proved by rtferring 

to the cause. 

Arguineiitain bacuUnum. An argument prooed by Mmm; 

Aikil altaram partem. Hear both eidee, 

Aut Oviar anl Dihil. The first place or none. 

Belliini tntenieeiiittQi. A war of nmhtal destrmeHion^ 

Bonk fide. In reaiiiy, or wiihout fraud or deceit 

Bonus. A baiefit or advantage, 

Caco6thes scribendi. A love of scribbling. 

Caput moi tuum. Refuse, sluggish matter. 

CsBleris paribus. The rest^ or other fdrcumstances or things 

being alike, or equal. 
Commune boiium. A common good. 
Communibus locui. A medinsn or comsnon relation bekseen 

eeceral places* 

Cominuiiibua anniik One year with another. On the ass* 

nuai average. 
Coinpoa ineiida. In one*e eesiees^ of sound mind. 
Contra bonoa inorea. Agaisut good manssere or nsarah^ 
Copia fiaidi. Liberty to iqieak. 
Copia ireiboniin» Mere words, 
Credenda. Things to be bdieved. 

Cui bono. To what good will it tend, or what is to bt the 

advantage resulting from the measure you propose, 
Cui malo. To what evU will U tend. 
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Coram nou judice. The maUer iM not kefbre a propt$ tri* 
bunal, 

CorHfMidm. Things to be corrected,, 

Cum graao Mite. M^itk ItmiMtai* * 

Cum privilegio. WUh f/riviU^i. 
Curmite calamo. JPWi a running qwiXL 

Custos mornm. The guardian of morality , 
C u s tos ro t u 1 o r u m . Keep cr o f the records* 
Data. Points settledy or Ihings grmML 
De fiicto . ' Jn fa d, i n rea 1 1 ty . 
Dei gratia. By the grace of Qod. 
Dejure. Bjf right 
Dele. Erase, or Uot out 
Delmda. Thingf Ho b6 mmed, 
De novo. Afrik. 

Pel i f mn e m a ddeufm». The UfUd ^petwbdum or tmwiffr 
4ng9 of learned mert, or the fantaiies of those whom too 

much Learning hath made mad,'' 
Deo favente. H^ith God's favour. 
Deo juvante.' With Godfs assutance. 

Deo volente. God willing. Three phrases intimating a 
hope of the aid, or (Psubmusi^n to the wiU of Providmu, 
Desideratum* Much wanted. 
Destmt cstenu The rest tt mmttng* 
Dietttm. AmrOm. 

Diamatis personal. The tikumctm wyiwewlirf, 
DttTttBte plaeHo. Dming plmimu 

Durante vita. During life. 
Eo intuitu. fFith Uial intent 
Ergo. Therefore. 

Ex. Late. 

Errata. Errors, 

Esto perpetua. May it last fir ever. 

£t sic de similibus. And so of the like. fFkut u jmM tf 

tHli mK ^g^pfy to mmj thing eimlar. 
£t cttteri, et cstem, or et cstera. Afsd the rmi§ mmord^ 

ing a$ U refers to men, wmimh or ihinge* 
E& otBeio. Officially. 
Excerpta. Extracts. 

Ex parte. On the part of or on one side eeslf. 
Ex tempore. Out of season. 
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Ex curia. Out of courU 

E% debito justitis. From what it dm iajwMoe. 

BxconoeflBO. FrmnwIMiMtimudei* 

Ex neeeflsitale. Ftmm Urn meamty of lie mm AwUng 

from the UTgme§ of circumHimem. 
Exempli gratii. For eoc ample. 
Fac simile. An exact copy or imitcUion* 
Fallacia accidentis. Drawing general conchuiani from 

accidental ciretimstances. 
Feio de se. Self murderer. 

flat LetUbadane. A peremptory order from a ng^e^ 

tier power. 
Finift. Tke end. 

flagrante bello. While the mit u raging. JOmitit koe^ 

VwtoT loquendi . An eagemeu for speakings 

Furor s crib e ml i. A n itch for writing. 
Fronti uuiia tides. There is ivo trusting io the counic' 
nanc6. 

Flagrante delicto. In the commission of the crime. fFUh 

full evidence of guilt. 
FoDctas officio. Discharge of dutif. His ^fidal power M 

hmger exists. 
Gratis. For noUdng. 

Hand pasribus aqttla. JfotwiAeq^sX^ 

Hio el ubiqiia. Here and there and eoery where* A 

phrase used to mark a perpetual ehange qf ptaoe^ 

Ibid, Ibidem. In the samt ^lace. 
Id est. That is. 
Idem, The same. 

Ignorantia elenchi. A mistake of the quesiiont or when 
one thing is proved instead of another. 

Imperimn in imperio. A government existiiig within am)- 
iher gover nm ent. An eetiMiehment existing under^ but 
wholly indepmdent ef a eupertor es t aUiehm ent, An 
arrangement where the dashing intereete mmt tMoteMlf 
lead to confiisUnL 

(mprimatur. Let it be printed. 

Imprimis. In the first place. 

iTiiproniptu. In readiness. Unpremeditated 

In ccjolo. In heaven. 

In cognito. Unknown^ disguieed* 

In duplo. Twice as much* 

In taaew In being. 
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In form& pauperis. As ajmip&r^ 

In lioiiDe. At tM entrance. 

In commendam. F<ir a time, 

Iti looo. In ike place. Upon ike spot 

In petto. (Itat.) JTep^ boA^ hM in reiem. 

In propria persona. In penm^ or peremaHy. 

In statu quo. As it was before^ or in iJie Jbnuer sUUe, 

Inter nos. Between ourselves. 

In terminis. At the outset or beginning. 

In terrorem. As a wartiing* 

In iota. Altogether. 

In transitu. On the parage. 

In foro consdentue. Before the tribunal of juttiee* /fii 

mmCe oum eonotoHon fohai i$ oquUaUe^ 
In ports natnmlibas, Biark naked. 
Instar omnium. One eMmj^ may 9ti\^ce fbr alL 
Initendo. By signifying. 
Ipse dixit. Mere assertion. 

Ipsissima verba. Literal tranekUion, or iaeniical eapru- 

siojis. 

In vacuo. Empty epace. 

Ipso fM!to. In the 9ery fact 

Ipso jure. By lam orjueOoe. 

Item. AhOf or article. 

Janitis clausis. A dekaie with dcon ekuL 

Jacta est alea. The die is east, I have put every thing tc 

venture^ and I must now stand the hazard. 
Jure humane. By hn man law. 
Jure divino. By divuie rig/U. 
Jus gentiuui. The law of nations. 
Jus summuin. Law enforced to stridntm. 
Lapsus lingue. A slip of the tongue. 
Lex talionfs. The law ofretaHatian* 
Lex terrae. The law of the land. 
literati. Men of htim or Icafmng. 
Ut^ffttim. lAimOiy. 
Locum tenens. Deputy or substitute. 
Mag^ni nominis umbra. The shadow of a migUy name* 
Major domo. One in aiithorHy. 
Malum in se. A thijig wicked in itself • 
Mala fide. Deceitfully, 

Maximum. The greaUti poesiUe, 
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Manii forte. Witti a strong arm. 
Memento mori. Reninnber death. 

Memoranda or memorabilia. ThingB to 6€ rememlferedm 

M4sUen deserving ofrtcord* 
Menortter. By rote. 

Mom majoram* // fter the custom cf mur aneedanp 

Meom et iuiim. Mim and lAine. 

Minimam. The leatA pamMe. 

MnlU gemenB. Mimrmng deeply. 

MuUttis mutandis. Thin^ bei/ig uiierehaTiged* After 

having made the necessary changes, > 
Multum ill parvo. Much in a small space, A comjJtndium 

oj knowledge, 

MaxiiBus in nmiimis. Very great in verylilUe things, A 

studious attention topeUy objects, 
MinutifB. Trifles. 

Mirabile dictu. JVonder fnl to telL % 

Ne plus ultra. No farther, or the utmost extent, 

Nem. COD. or Nemiue contiadioente, IViUumi a ditfmting 

Nem. dis. or Nemine discente. Unammifms. 

Non obataute.' Ni^stMhtiamdiing. 

Non causa pro causa. Making that a eaum whuk does mat 

eseiti aialt^crinihe can in qtiestkm. ^ 
Nodon paetum. A naked bargain. 
Nolens volens. Willing or not^ or without consent, 
Nominatim. By name, 

Non compos, or non compos mentis. Out of one's senses, 

O tenij}ora ! O mores ! Oh I the tivies and the manners. 

Obiter dictum. An opinion Tiat of binding authority. 

Ore tenus. Oral testimony. 

Onus probandi. The burden of proving. 

Opima spoUa. Rick booty. 

Pari passu. With equal progress^ or in equal degree, 

Fasstm, Emy where. In varioue ptaces. 

Pendente lite. ffTiile the action is pending^ or the matter 

it in dispute. 
Pacta oonventa. Conditions agreed upon. 
Par nobile fVatrain. A nobie pair of brothers. An erpres' 

sion used ironically to denote two associates suited to each 

other. 

Par pari refero. I return like for like. That is, I have 
recourse only to means similar to those which were pre 
viously used by my adversary. 
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Pax ill bello. Peace in war : Thai a rdaxtd or iacoin- 

petent system of hosUiUy, 
Per cenL or per centum. By the. hundred. 
Per saitutn. By a leap. An expremon signifying the ai- 

iainment of konmm wUkonU pamug ihrcugk ^ mte^ 

mediaU degruB^ 
Per As et nefas. By rig/U or mmig. Thai a«^«o jkmhUi 

nuatu have been left unirutL 
Per Be. Alone^ or by itself. 

PetUio princlpii. Begging, w-iahmg for grmnitd^ the qwa^ 
Hon at issue ; or a supposition of what is not granted; 

or a supposed proof by staling the question in other words ; 
or proving a thing by itself whether expressed in the. 
same or in different words ; or^ which amounts to the 
tame thing, assumins;' in the proof the very opinion or 
principle proposed to be proved. Thu sopkim ii wm^ 
times denominated aiguiag in It etrde. 
Pinxit PaiaUa t>y. 

Posae cooiitalus. The coUeciivc force of a county or 9km, 
Fbstulata. Things required. The admunom Hemtmdfd 
jhm an advarmry, before the main argument ie eniend 

upon, 

Pobtuluta. Points assumed, 
PrfBCognita. Things previously known. 
Prima facie. On the Jirsi Ofpearmiaei on the Ant inem$ 
sight. 

Prima facie. Evidently. On the face or first mew of m 

Primum mobile* lirst motion^ or Tnovt, The maim 
spring, or jmpicb^ vhieh piiUe uU the other p9rt» inte 

Probaium est. It ie premd^ «r tried. 

Pro et con. For mid agabiet. The reaemu on kelk 

of the question. 
Pro formA. For form's sake, or for eUqueiie sake. 
Pro hac vice. For Ihif^ turn. 
Proprio marte. By ones cum strength. 
Pro raUu In proportion. 

Pro re nata. For the occasion, or special bumneee. A 
meeting pro re nata is aepedal or q^rgflntoiwy murtw^ 
for a particular business. 

Pro arid et foeia. For religious and eiM righte. 

Pko bono puUioo* For the public good. 
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Pro tanto. For so much. 

Pro tempore. For the time. A iauporary expedient. 
Qmi lam* One who tues /or a pemUy a» weU Jor th& king 

Qoaatimi. The dm praporii(m» 
Quanlimi Ubet Ai liuicfr ub you pleoBe, 
Quantum meruit A* much a» he dmnsei. 
Quantum sulfieit Enoughs or at much a» U nece$tary. 
Quantum Talebat JRf value, or at muA at H urn 
worth. 

Quasi die as. As if yon should say. 

Quid pro qao. A mutual consideration. 

Quo anirno. The intention. 

Quo-ad. As to ; as far as. 

Quo jure. By what rigjhL 

Quoudam. Forn^Mriy. 

Quorum. Of whom. 

Rara avis* A uniqux^ aprodtgif. 

Ratio justifica. The reaton which jmtykt^ 

Eatio suasoria. The reason fphich pertuadet. 

Seductio ad abaurdum. When the truth of a proposiHon i$ 

prosed by Aowing the ahturdity of a contrary suppo» 

Horn. 

Re infecta. The matter being unfinished. 

Res unius a^tatis. A thing only of one age. 

Rus in urbe. The countnj in the town. 

Scandalutn mac-ualum. S< andal against the iiobUiiy, 

Semper eadeni, or semper idemi^ Always the same^ 

Seriatim. In regular order., 

Scripsit. fVritien by. 

Sculp«it Engraved by. 

Sic paaaim. 8a eury where. 

Secundum nrtem. According to art. 

Sine die. Without fixing My particular day. 

Sine qua non. Inditpentable requmie or eondiilan, or 

abtAiie necettity. 
Su! generis. Singular^ matchless^ or unparatMed. 
Simplex munditiis. Simply etegant, or elegantly nexU. 
Summum bonum. The chief good. 

Ob8. Fhilo'^t pbiTs and men of learning in all ages have dispvited 
what constitutes ihv suiinnian IxjnCliVn, l)r man's txmitest hap]>iiu;fi8 or 
yti|\Bi^nv^ fbiicity* ALkTiiui Vanro^ a learned Kumau^ cuUected no itiwcf 
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than two hundred and eighty opinions on this subjMt. C&ero says, thil 
(his point is the cardo totius philosophiae, the hinge on which n\\ philo* 
sophy turns ; for this bt'iiig once established, then all our acticjiis will 
bfc directed to attain that end. Plato was of opiaion that this chief ^til^ 
city of mau is only to be obtained in the iiie to comAi 

Statam in statu. InpoUUcal language, an hUmnMai^ 
iiaie^ which ha$ no real hut only increatet the com" 
ponent parte of the conHUuiion unneceaari^f. 

Stto marte. By hie own exertion. 

Suum cuique. Let every one have Hie own 

Sub pctina. Under a penalty. 

Sub rosa. Secrttly. 

Sub silentio. In silence. 

Succedaneum. A substitute. 

Taedium vitaB. Weariness of life. 

Tcmpora mutantur. A change ha» taken place, 

Toties quoties. As often as. 

Toto corde. With the whole heart. 

Uberrima fides An implicit faith or rdiance. 

Ultimatum. Final anewer. 

Uti possidetis. In the present condition* Aeyouposseee. A 
diptomatic phrase, used when two crowned hwde^ after 
haoing sacrificed a number of human Uvee^ and squan^ 
dered away the treasure of their con^iiuents, ehooee to 

make peace^ ** each retaining the possessions which he has 

acquired.*^ Its counterpart is the staiua quo, ivhcn both 
parties re-enter into the condition in which they stood 
before the war. 

Utile dulci. The useful with tlte pleasanL 

Vadc-rnccuni. Constant companion. 

Vale. Farewell, 

Verbatim. fFord for word, literally. 

Verbatim et literatim* Exactly , in word and letter^ 

Verbum ardeas. An unqualified expreeswn* 

Versus. Against. 

Veto. I forbid. 

Vioa. In the roam of. 

Via* By the way. 

Vice veraA. The reoeraet or on the conirary. 

Vide. See. 

Vide ut supra. See as above. 

Vi et armis. By force of arms. By main force- 
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Vis poetics. Poetic genUu, 

Vis inertia. TAe inaeUve property of maiier. 

Viva voce. By word of mouth, or oral iestiniony. 

Vivaui Rex cl Retina. Lo/ig Ut-c the King and Queeiu 
Vox et prsBteR'a miiil. A voice and notking more. An 

empty ^ unavaiimg sound. A mere display of word$. 
Vulgo. Conmonljf, 

ABBREVIATIONS USED IN WRITING OR PRINTING. 
A. B. or B. A (Aitiitm Bacealanreus) Bmck^hr pf AwU. 

Abp. Archhi'^hop. 

A. C, (Ante Christum) Before Christ. 

A. D. or Anno Dai. ^Amio Dotruai ) In the year of our Lord, 

A. iE, C. (Aiiuu /Er p Christianae) in ike year of the Ckriaiuin era* 

A* Bf« TArtium Mairisteij Matter of Arti, 

A. M. (Anna Mundt) Jm ike f^at of the world, 

A. M. (Ante Meridiem} Btfift jmm. 

A. (Anni Reipia) (frntm Jmte^ or Aao Rni. (Anno RegM) tk§ 

year of the reign, 

A. S. S. (Sodetatia AntiquansD Sociut) FeUow of the AfUtquariam 

Society. 

A. U. C. (Anno urbis condiin) In the year of the buHding of the dtg 
(Rome.) 

B. C Be/breCkrieL 
B.C.L. Baekeior 0f Omi Law. 
Bl. or Bart. Bw^mtei, 

Bp. Bishop, 

B. D. (Baccalaureus Divinitatis} Baekelor of DwitUtjf* 

C. B. Companion nf the Bath. 

CI. (Clerirusj Clergy man i or, Cik* Cierk^^ Ciergyman, , 

Col. Co lone/. 

Co. Company, 

Cnm. Con. AMery, 

G* B. (Carolus Rex) King Chetrtee, 

D. C. L. Doctor of Civil Lem. 

T). D. f Divinitatis Doctor) Doctor of Divinity, 

D. I) . 1 ) . rj:?r / h flfdieoHem p>r di^, dkat, dedicat ife f/w^ he de* 

voirs, he dedicates. 
D. D. D. D. (Dignum Deo donum dedit) A gift worthy of the Deity, 
D. G. (Dei gratia) By the grace of God* 
Do. For ditto, (from detto, Jtal* ike Mtdf). 
J}. M. Doctor of 3hmh. 

D, O. M. (Deo Optimo maximo) Dedieaiedio ike AMgktft otGedu 

alt powerful. 

7. A. S. (Fratemitatis Aatiquanocam Sodns) ot F. & A. Fellew •/ 

the Antiquarian Society* 

E, (i. or e. ^. (exempli gratia) For example, 
G. S. Felliiw nf the Geological Society, 

F« H. S. Feilow uf the Horticultural Society, 
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F. L. S. (Fratemitatis Linneanea Sociu«> FeUow o/ ihe Lmmean ^ 

F. K. S. Fellow of the Royai Society. R. S. a (RegiaB Societatis 

Sodut) Feiiow of the Rowtd Stciety. 
F.R. S. and A. S. (Fratoroltetii Ri^w 8odM et Anvciite) fWto 

0/ the Ruyal Society and Aixociate. 

F. S. A. (Fiaternitatis Socius Artium) FtUm^ik§ Stekig ^ Ari9. 

G. C. B. Grand Crots 1^ the Bath. 
I. e. (Id est) That i>. 

G. E. (Georgiub Rex) King Oeorye. 
H«IL& Bii M<^ei,tyU Sh»p, 
lUd. (Ibidem) ib lA« Mmm pimtm 
Id. (Idem) rte iome (taUhtr), 

I. H. S. (Jesus Hominum Salvatot) Jmm ik$ Sammt ^f Momkmi,* 

Insianl^ or^f ik§ wimlk, 
Knt. Kptfjht, 
K. B. hnif/At of the Utah, 
K; C. B. Knight Commnmder tf ihe BatK 
K*6. Knight of the Gafier. 
K.K t/ St. PotrieL, 

K.T. Kniirht of the Tkktle. 

J. U. D. (Juris Utriusqiie Doctor) D' cfor 1^ Cmimemd dmi Lam* 

C. S. (Gustos SigllH) Keeper f f ihe Seal. 

C. p. C. (Custoh Fnvati SigUUj Ae*'^r of ihe Pnv^ Seal, 

L. C. J. Lord Chief J ml ice. 

LL. D. (Le^^um Oipelor) Dteltr^ikf Gwm mid CM Lam^ 
Lpw Lardehip, 

L. S. (Locus SiK^nii) Tk0pUue9/tke SmiL 

Lib, (Ubvr) 77i- y?oo/t. 

M. (Manipul-Lis) A hundfuL 

M. A, Master of Artg. 

M. D. (Medicmas Ductur) Doctor i{f Medtctne* Doctor ^f Phinc, 
Mem. (Memeato) Remember, 

M« B. (MedioM BaceaUum) BaekeSor of Biedickte* 
M. S. (Memoritt Sacfom) Smred memmym 

M«as>i's- M'^mem^, 

M. P. Member of Parlittmeni, 

M. R. I. A. Member of the Royal Iriih Anadem^ 

MS. and MSS. Manutcript and Mammtcripis^ 

Mus. D. Uuctor of Music, 

N.B. (NotaUoe) TnketmHm. 

N.B. North BrUem, 

Nern. con. (Nemine coniradicente) tTwantmoiisi/if, or wUhmU ef j m mt Umt 
Nem. disH. (Neiuioe ditiontiente) 0iiamM0Ms(|r»iir imCAmiI ^I^Mi^^ 
:N . S. Aho S/y/tf. 

N. L. CN^oa liquet; // duet not appeoTm 
Iviu. ^iSuiiifioj Number, 
Olym. Olympiads, 

* This is the eommon interpretation of these letters ; but it is a hor- 
rible blunder made by the LaiuEis of the Gteek IH2 abbreviatiau for the 
uawe of Jtt»us« 
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O. S. Old Style. 

P. (Pngil) Pimokf m mmek tutmbe 4mium§d iefmm tkf /bycv* Mrf 

thumh. 

Per ann. (Per annum) Yfarly • by thf year. 
Per cent. (Per centum) iiy tht hundred. 
Pro and con. Om both tidei. 

P. P. 0. (Profina pteunia dedieavit) hk mm mmt^ he ded^ 
cated tV, 

P. M. (Poit mente) j^fUrmm. 

P. S. Potttcript, 

Q. E. D. (Quod erat demonstrandum) Which wag to he demftmirmied* 
Q. K. F. (Quod erat faciendum) IVhich was to be done* 
Q. D. (Quasi dictimi) Am if it were suul, 

JL. (^Quantum Ubet) Am much at yuu please, 
Q. PL rQuantiun placet^ Aa mmek om you please, 
w. S« (Quantum inflteit; As muek as u neemary, 
R. CmK at Regina) JtSngf or Queen, 

R. A. Royal Acadi^irian 
Rt. Hon. Right HonounAi$» 
R. E. Royal Engineers, 
R. M. Royal 3JatineSm 
R. N. /foyff/ iVawy. 

H. S. S. (KepsB Societatit Sodus, or Begalit Sodetatis Sodalis} Fel- 

Sew of the Royal Melitr 
SeiU (Sdlieet) TV «rt<. 

S. (Solo) In music, 

S. A. (Secundum artem) According to the r%4feefestim 
S. D. (Salutem dicit) lie nends his respects. 
S. P. (Salutem precaiur) He }>rayn for his prosperity. 
S. P. D. (Saluttrm ^urimam dicitj He wishes much healthy or sends 
his best respects, 

8. P. Q. R. (Senatos Populuiqae Bomamis) Tie JIminm eemde and 

people, 

S. S. (Semissis) Hid/ of a pound, 

S. T. P. (SacrsB ThwloigmWndmm) Frefemrof TfteoAyy, 

St. Saint or Street. 

U. J. D. (Utriusque JuriH Doctor) Doctor ^ both lawe, 

U. K. I. C. United East India Company. 

Ult. (Ultimo) Ao*/, or of last month. 

V. G. or y. B. (Verbi gratia) As for example, 

Vi& (VidaliMt;) NsmA. 

W. S. Writer le the S^mei. 

&C. (Et cstera) And such like, or and the rest 

L. Pound, (being the initial of the Latin word libra.') 

B. Shilling, (being the initial <f the Latin word soli dus .') 

d. A penny, {being the initial of the Latin untrd for d^narius.^ 

^. A far thing J (being the initial of the Latin word for quadrans,) 

Thk* common Medical cuutractiuns are : 
It or A5U. Cfeuek* 

P« (PMcmwn) Ae wtsieh awy Ib/Im keteeteet thr ikmsth und ttee 
^Bffe Jin^ere, 

«8 
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M. (Manipuhis) A hanrlful, 
Cong. (Cona^iis") A qnliun, 
Coch. (Cuchkare j A spoonful, 

F. M. (Fiat miztnra) JM « mkHmn It mmitm 

88. (Semis) A half. 



EKFUTATiON OF VULGAR ERRORS AS TO WHAT IS 

SLPPOSEI) TO BE LAW, &c. 

It is difficult to account for many of the prevailing vul- 
gar errors with regard to what is supposed to be law* 
Sudi a9, that the body of a deblor may be taken in exe» 
cution after hia death. Other vulgar erron are, that the 
old statutes have prohibited the plantiog of vineyards, or 
the use of sawing-milla. It is sopposeid, likewise, to be 
peiial to open a coal-mine, or to kiU a crow, within five 
miles of London ; as also to shoot with a wind-gun, or to 
carry a dark lantern. That the law has set a price on 
the head of the hed^e-ho^ may also be classed among 
erroneous notions ; lor no such law is now in being, or 
ever did exist in this country. To these vulgar errors 
may be added, the supposing that the king signs the 
death warrant (as it is called) for the execution of a 
criminal ; as also thdt a woman marr\'iiii; a inari under the 
gallows will save him from execution , or that it is for- 
bidden to marry in Lent; or that a negro, being baptized, 
became immediatelv free; or that men have one rib less 
than women. It is also a very prevailing error, that those 
who are born at sea belong to Stepntj parish. Another 
vulgar error is, that a surgeon or butcher (from the bar- 
barity of their business) may be challenged as Jurors. 
Among the ignorant it is also supposed, that there is a 
statute which obliges the owners of asses to crop their 
ears, lest the length of them should Irighten the horses 
which they meet on the road. The notion that in order 
completely to disinherit the heir at law, his ancestor must 
bequeath him a biniling, is also founded in error. It is a 
prevailing vulgar error also, that every bisliup, before he 
accepts a bibhopric which is ofiered him, affects a maiden 
coyishness, and answers nolo episcopcin. Anotiier error is, 
that tirst cousins may marry, and second cousins may 
not. This paradox arose from confounding the provisions 
of the civil and canon law; by the former of which tirst 
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eousins are permitted to marry, but, bv the latter, second 
cousins are prohibited. An erroneous opiision is nlso pre- 
valent in many jiarts of the country, that whatever mny bc 
the path of a funeral towards the place of burial, a public 
right of way along such path arises. Two other additional 
vulgar errors are, that when a man designs to marry a 
iroman who is in debt, if he take her from the hands of the 

Sriest clothed only in her shift, it is supposed that he is not 
able for her engagements. The seoond is» that there was 
M land tax before the reign of William the Third.-— .M»le 
Mr. J. D. Wmami9 tdUium of Sir WiUiam Blacks 
9kmif§ Commmlarm on the Lamn cfBngiand. 

The errors in natural history are equally ridiculous and 
unfounded. It is true that a thorough acquaintance with 
the structure or composition oi iiatural bodies requires 
iniich laborious investig-ation, and must long", perhaps to 
the end of the world, continue detective ; but it iiiii^lit have 
been presumed tiiat the history of the more sensible quali- 
ties of animals, vegetables, and minerals, and nf the various 
cii cumstances attending them, which require only attentive 
observation, would have rapidly improved, and readily 
disentangled itself from any errors which might have been 
adopted in its hifiuicy. That this has not been the ease in % 
great degree eannot be denied. Some of the many falsities 
respeeting diflerent sobjects of natural history which for* 
merly passed currentt have« it is troSi appeared too extra- 
vagant for modern credulity, such as the ancient accounts 
of the dragofty phmnix, unieom^ mermaid^ and other ficti- 
tious animals, whose existence, had it been real, must 
have bet-n long since ascertained : the lynx and tlie sala- 
wander have also been loiuui vvholly devoid of the won- 
derful (jiialities avcribed to them, and tlie story respecting 
the pelican, the barnacle goose, the a^tt us scythicus, or 
animal plant, afid of that enormous mass of animal mate- 
rials, tlie kraken^ is discarded by every rational inquirer. 
Nor does the account of the chameleon's living on air, of the 
larger dragon-flies being horse-stingers, the submeruon of 
swallows under water, (whose phystoTogical structure renders 
it impossible for them to exist many minutes in that state,) 
the cuckoo's depositing her egg in another bird's nest in 
order to get it hatched, or thatetephants in a wild state live 
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in a state of damestfcity, longer clann credence. And expe 

rience has proved that ihe generally received o[)inion that 
the brain of man is larger than that of any other part of 
the animal creation is erroneous, it being found, by the 
accurate researches of modern aiiatoniists, ihat the propor- 
tion of tlic size of the br;iiii to the body of some animals, 
is equal to that oi the human snhject ; and in several of 
the small singing birds, particularly the canary, being as 
much as -1V9 while the proportiuiMbl weight of the brain 4o 
that of thB whole human body is Vir* mevftions • 

kifid of ape where the proportion is • The averagii pro- 
portioD of the brain to the body of the dc^ ie rtr^ ^ ^ 
^ tktt Ml the hoffae 4^^^ ead in the ekphanl -gir- It is 
abo -e fidae but popokr error thai ihe aloe Ooweis but 
Mce in a hundred Thai al the lime of the vernal 

equinox, the day is equal to the night all the world oi?ei^ 
is now acknowledged to be a vulgar error; for the fact is, 
tliat the sun appears tor more than twelve hours above the 
horizon, and const^cjuently a less time than twelve hours 
elapses before it shines again in the morning. But this 
fallacy is more blriking at the North Pole thati elsewliere, 
for at this time the sun having been above the hofiZOU lor 

some days* will not set ior above six moaths. 



THE DESCENT OF THE CROWN OF ENGLAND. 

Egbert was sole monarch of England, 800. From 
Egbert to 1017, the crown descended regularly^ with very 
UtUe deviation, in the three succeeding reigns it was 
aospended by foroe, till the Saxon line was restored in 
Edward the Confessor, who indeed was not the next heir» 
because Edmund II. had a son living* Edward, an outlaw, 
in Hungary. On Edward the Confessor's decease, Harold 
II. usurped the throne, though the right remained in Ed- 
gar Atheling, son of Edward the Outlaw, and grandson of 
Edmund 11. 

At this time William I. duke of iSorniaiidv, clainied a 
right, froin a ^vu.i\i of Edward the Contessor, and by con- 
quest transferred the crown to a new family. From him 
it descended to his second and third son^, William II. 
and Henry 1. his eldest son iioijert being kepi out 0/ 
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possession by his brothers. Henry I was succeeded by 
Stephen, grandson of William I. by his daughter Adda, 
his elder brother Theobald wavinor his claim, and Maude 
the daughter of Henry I. and grandaughter of Edward 
the Outlaw, to whom the suecessiuii belonged, being ex* 
eluded by force. Her son, howeveft Henry 11. as heir 
to Wilimm L aueoeeded Stephen ; though the proper heirs 
in the Saxon line were the sons of HaIcolni» king of SooU 
land, by Margaret the davg^iter of Edward the Outlaw^ 
But Henry I. having married the daughter of Edgar 
Atheling, by whonr) he had Maude, and her son Henry II 
coming to the crown, in some measure restored the Saxon 
line. 

From Henry II. the crown descended to his eldest son 
then living, Richard I. on whose death it was seized by 
liis brother John, Henry II/s youngest son, in exclusion 
.of Us nephew Arthur. On the death of Arthur and his 
liiater EleBBOr» without issue, the crown properly descended 
to Henry IIL, son of John; and firon Henry III: in an 
liire ditary line of six generatioiiB to BJehard IL and this 
right of succession was declared in parliament by the 25th 
oi Edward 111, 

Richard II. resi<^ed the crown, and the right resulted 
♦o the issue of his grandiiather Edward III. and should 
have fallen on the posterity of Lionel, duke of Clarence, 
the hrst son of Edward III. but Henry, duke of Lancas- 
ter, descended from the third son of Edward III. usurped 
it, under the title of Henry IV, pretending to be the next 
beir. Pftrltaoient (7th Henry IV.) settled it on him and 
his heirs. 

Henry IV. was regularly succeeded by his son and 
grandson Henry V. and VI. Under Henry VI. the house 

of York, descended from Lionel, duke of Clarence, by the 
mothers side, he^an to claim their dormant right, and 
established it in Edward IV. by pariianient. This king 
was succeeded by his eldest sou Edward V. who was de- 
posed and succeeded by his unnatural uncle Richard III. 
his father s brother, on a pretence of bastardy. During 
this reigiit Henry Vil., earl of Richmond, a descendant of 
the house of Lancaster, assnmed the throne^ and his pos* 
•ession was eatablishad by parlianient» 1485. He marry- 
ing Eliiabeth oT ¥orlc, Edward the IVth's daughter, the 
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undoubted heiress of William the Conqueror, the famihe* 
of York and Laricaster were united in Henry VllJ. her 
eldest son, who tranRmitted the crown in successive 
order to his three children, coiihrnied by jrarliament, 
25 Henry VIII. c. 12. This statute was repealed by 
28 Henry VIII. c. 7. by which, after the king's divorce 
from Aon Boleyn, Mary and Elisabeth were bastardized. 
They were again legitimated, and the soccessioii wis 
festored by 35 Henry VIII. e* 1. Parliament now 
aeeerted its right of directing the succession by IS Eliia* 
beth, c. 1. 

On the death of Elizabeth, succeeded .Tames VI. of 
Scotland, by the title of James I. (the lineal descendant of 
Mar^raret, daughter of Henry VII. and his wife Elizabeth 
of York,) and in him were united not only the right of the 
different competitors since the conquest, but likewise the 
right of the Saxon monarchy ; he being the direct lineal 
heir of Malcolm, who married Margaret the grandaoghter 
of Edmund II. 

From James L the crown descended to his second aim 
Charles L his eldest son Henry being dead. After him 
the succession was interrupted by the usurpation of Oliver 
Cromwell and his son Richard, but restored in 1660, in 
Charles II. eldest son of Charles I. He dyin<r without 
legitimate issue, it passed to his brotlier James II. whom 
parliament excluded, and called in William of Orann^e and 
his wife Mary, the eldest daughter of James II. 1688, to 
the exclusion of her &ther and her brother. On the death 
of William III. Anne, recoud daughter of James IL 
reigned, and she leaving no issue, the crown had bee* 
settted by parliament, 12 and 13 William III. on the 
princess Sophia of Hanover, the youngest daughter of 
Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia, (who was the daughter of 
James I.) and her heirs, being Protestants. She dying 
before queen Anne, her son George I. succeeded, in wliich 
family tiie crown has regularly descended to the present 
king. 

The descendants of George I. who are entitled to the 
crown are those mentioned in the following order. 

1. The immediate descendants of George III. 

8. Those of William Henry, duke of Oloueester, who 
was the youngest son of Frederic, prince of Wales. 
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8. Those of Augusta of England, duchess of Bnuifiwick, 
md eldest dau^rhter of Frederic, prince of Wales. 

4. Thoae of Matilda of Englandt qnaen of Denmarkt 
and yooiiii^st daughter of Frederic, prince of Wales* 

Those of Anne of England, princess of Orange, and 
eldest daughter of Geoige IL 

6» Those of Mary of England, landgiairine of Hesse, and 
next dau(«:hter of George II. 

7. Those of Louisa of England, queeti oi Denmark, and 
next daughter oi George II. 

8. Those of Sophia of England, queen of Prussia, and 
only daughter oi George L 



PRAYERS FOR SCHOOLS 

MOBNING FBAYSa. 

Jjtt one of the Scholars read or soy dcrou flij the following 
exhortation, the rest of the School seriously attending. 

The Lovd bath brought us safe to the l>eti;iiuiiiig of tint day ; let QS 

therefore give thanks for this, and nW his other mercies 

Let us pray that we may live in the tear of God, and continue in love 

and charity with all men. 

That his Holy Spirit may <lirect and rule our hearts, t<;achiug us what 

we oQg^t to do, and what to avoid. 

That the gcaee of God may be ever vilh m, to su|ipoit as m all 

dangers, and carry us through all temptations. 

T%at the Lord may bless all our honest endeayoan^ sad SOsks VS 

esnteut with what his providence shall order for ns. 

And that we may continue his faithful servants unto our lives' t nd 
For all which blessiugSj let us kneel down before the Lord our Mai&er, 

and devoutly pray. 

Then all devondy kneeling, let the person who repeat vd tfit 
fores^nim: eihnriaf Loiiy my^ in a seriom and hvmble tone 
of voice, till fallowing prayer, the rest of the school 
accompanying hiir. in a silent and devout manner. 

O Lord» our Heavenly Father, Almighty and Everlasting 
God* who hasi safely brought us to ibit beginning of this 
day, defend us in the same by thy mighty power; and grant 
that this day we fall ''nto no sin, neither run into any kind 
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of danger ; but that ali our doings may be ordered by thy 
governance, to do always thai whidi is figbtoaot m Iky 
•igbty through Jesus Chiist our I^oid. 

O God» the fomitaiii of M gDodliieM» gm ii84i awoMi 
ttii uodftrslaiifHitgt and a laltgiona hwl^ thai aa we grow 
in years* we may grow in graoe» nsUag a oaascic n ce of 
oar ways. Craala hi us 00 hearty a loveuHto holia«s8, and 
so religious a fear, and just a sense of thy presence every- 
where, that we may tremble at the thought of doin^ auy 
thing that may ofieiid thee, knowing that ail our thoughts^ 
words, and actions are open to thy view. 

Enable ns to resist the temptations of the world, and of 
our weak and imperfect nature ; to follow Uie motions ol 
thy good Spirit ; to be serious and holy in our lives, tme 
and just in our dealings, watchful over our thoughts^ 
words. an<l actions, diligent in our learning, and temperate 
in all things. Gradous God, make us truly sensible of 
thy mercies, and thankfiil for diem* Give us the blessings 
of this life, and grace not to abuse them ; but above all 
things kee}) in uiir minds a lively remembrance of that 
great andsoleum day, when we must be summoned before 
the judgment-seat of Christ, to give a strict account of our 
lives, and to receive our everlastinn;" doom, either to bliss or 
woe, according to what we have done in this world. Oh 1 
let it be our joanstant aare to fit and prepare ourselves for 
eternal life. 

Particularly, we beg thy blessing on all mir endeavours 
after useful knowledge ; and with 3iy most gradons ftvonr 
hdp us, we pray theay daily to increase in learning and 
wisdom, and all vtriue. Enlighten our understanding, O 

Father of Lipfht ! preserve us frQm error, and lead us into 
a ri^Tfht apprehension of all things. Further us with thy 
continual help, that in these and all our works, beg^un, con- 
tinued, and ended in thee, we may glorify thy holy name, 
and finally by thy mercy obtain everlasting life, throu^ 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

We humbly acknowledge, O Lord, the great imperfec- 
tions and disorder both of our minds, and of our lives: that 
we are unable to help oursehres, and unworthy of thy 
assistance ; but we beseech thee, through the* merits of mat 
blessed Redeemer, to pardon our offences, to sanctUy emr 
heartsi and to «|^uda our Ihres, Halp us^ we pray thee, to 
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ienni and to practise those things which are good, tli^t tm 
may becoin^ aerious ChriaftiaiiSt and useful in this world; 
to the glory of Iby great naneg the iatiafaelMMi of out 
inends and instructoca* and our ovo present and fiiture 
«Mdl*betng. 

Let thy blessuigSf we lieaeeoh thee, be bestowed upon 

all those in authority in church and state ; and grant that 
ihey may p^ovem with truth and justice. Bless» O gracious 
God, our parents, friends, and benefactors ; particularly 
tliose who arc concerned iu the care of this sciiool ; give 
them wisdom, that they may instruct us in what is best for 
us to know ; and so incline us to submit meekly and will- 
ingly to tbeir instructions and reproofs, that we may daily 
inoraase in some profitable knowledge of the things of God 
and man, and learn avery thing that is needful in Uus Ufa, 
and that may asrist ua in our way to heav^ And, O 
graoloos Ckid, let us so cai^fiilly fiilfil our duties this day, 
that we may come with deljgbt to worship thea when the 
.evening returns. 

These prayers, both for them and ourselves, we humbly 
offer up in the name of thy son Jesus Christ, our Kedeeiner, 
concluding in his most perfect fiwm of wonk. Out 
f^attisr»&e* 

iM one of the scholars read, or say devouUy, the following 
exhortation^ the rest of the school scnomly attending. 

By the fp.vonr of God, we aru come to the evening of this day { and 

we are so iiu;ch nearer our latter end. 

Let us ht^nuviily coasiiSer «nd pray God to ps£pare ug for the 
iiour of di^atli. 

Let lit with pwutent hearts beiaedi him to paidon our vas ; and to 
delim us'ftom the evils whleh we have jiuQy eeaerfed. 

X«t us leM^ to amend wluU we have done amiss, and pray God that 
hb grace may enrke with us: Andthatwejaay be safe uaiMr tafaipMi- 

tection, who alone can defend us from the powers of darkness. For all 
which blessings let us luieel dima before the iMd our Mskeif and 
devoutly pray. 

Then all dmmtly kneeling^ Ut (he person vAo repeated the 
• foregoing exhortation^ lay, in a eeriaue and humble tone 
of votee^ the foUowing pra^er^ the reel of the eriwA 
aeeompcmyiitg him i% a sUent and devoed manner. 

O most glorious and ever biassed Lord Ciod, who dwell- 
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est In tht highest heayens, yet Yoadisafest to ngud the 
lowest creatures here on earth ; accept, we beseech tbee, 

our eveninjr sacrifice of praise and thankstrivin^ for all 
thy goodness and loving^ kindness unto us ; particularly tor 
the blessinsrs of this day, tor thy gracious protection and 
preservation, for the op])ortunities we have enjoyed for the 
instruction and improvement of our minds, for all the com- 
forts of this life, and the hope of life eYcriastiag, through 
Jesus Christ our Redeemer. 

Whatever good instructions have been here given us this 
day» gran^ ^ Lord» that they may be carefully rememberedy 
and duly followed ; and whatever good desires thou hast 
put into our hearts, ^prant that by the assistance thy 
grace they may be brought to good effect, that thy name 
may liave tlie honour, and we, with those who are ussi slant 
to us in this work of our instruction, may have comfort at the 
day oi account, throug-li our Lord and Saviour. Jesus Christ. 

O merciful God, pardon our otFences, and amend what 
is amibs in us, that as we grow ia years we may grow in 
grsce, and the nearer we come to our latter end, the better 
we may be prepared for it. 

In the midst of life we aM in death: Lord grant that 
tfaew thoughts may malce ns careful how we live, and pre- 
pare us for the hour of death. 

Enlighten our souls with saving truth ; and correct us 
in mercy when we grow careless of our salvation. Make 
us ever mindful of our latter end ; and help us to testify our 
thankfulness, for thy blessings, by a due use and improve- 
ment of th( m. 

Grant, O gracious God, that all who are in authority in 
church and state, may govern with truth and justice. Bless 
oorxiaients, friends, and benefactors, particularly those who 
aie concerned in the care of this school, and all who have 
been instrumental to our good, by their assistance, advice^ 
example, ot writings. Bless this and all other schools for 
religious and Christian education. And direct and prosper 
all pious endeavours for the propagation of thy Gospel, and 
promoting Christian knowledge in the world. 

These prayers and praises we humbly offer up to thy' 
diviue majesty, througli the mediation of thy son Jesus 
Christ our i^ord ; in wliose holy name aud words we sum 
up ail our desirest Ac. Our Father, Ac, 

■ 
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PRATERS FOR SCHOOLS ON 8UN0AY& 

On Sunday morning, let the foUaming Prayer he added to - 
thai whieh it umd in ihe tnomingt of the weds,, 

O Lord, who hascoasLcraicd this good day tu tliy service, 
give us grace so to observe it, that it may be the begin- 
ntnsr of a happy week to us ; and that none of thy judg- 
Uieiits ni;ij tall upon us for profaning- it. 

Jb'ixjn our hearts this great truth, that here we have no 
abiding placet that we may seriously and timely provide for 
another life ; and grant that this great conoem may make 
OS very desirous to learn our duty, and to do what thoa 
requirest of us. And, O God, mnce thou hast been gra* 
dously pleased to grant us the opportunity of serving thee, 
and that we have ministers to teach us, prosper their la- 
bours, and ii ivc us grace to profit by them ; tlia.1 they and 
we iuay enjuy an everlasting^ sabbath, with thy saints in 
heaven, for Jesus Ctu-ist's sake. Amen* 

On Sunday evening lei the following Prayer he added to 
that which is used m ihe evenings of the week, 

O blessed Lord Ood, we return thee our sincere thanks 
and praise, for the gracious opportunity thou hast this day 
given us of attending thee in thy holy church : merciiidly 
incline thine ears to the prayers and praises which have 
been there offered up unto thee. Grant that we may y,ive 
diligent iited to whatever has been taught us out of thy 
word, and tlvat we may strive to remember it, and live ac- 
curthn^ tu it ; that so we mny every time grow better and 
better by HUciulin^" on thy service there, and may become 
such as thou wilt accept and reward at the great day of 
retribution, for the sake of our Lord Jesus Christ Amefu 

GRACE BSFORS MBALa 

Sanctify, O Lord, we beseech thee, tliese thy productions 
to onr use, end us unto thy service, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord, 

GRACB AFnOt MSALa 

For these, and all his other mercies, Gkni's holy name be 
biassed and praised, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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INSXaUCTIONS TO YOUTH FOR THE PROPIia 
£MPi.OYM£NT OF SUNDAY. 

The Lord, toko hath bUmd one day in seven, blesseth 
all those that keep it holy; and very terrible have been his 
jndq^ments upon those who have profaned it; 

It is your {(uty therefore, on this good day^ to lay aside, 
as much as possible, all worldly business, all worldly 
thoii£!fhts, all worldly p1ea«^iires, that you mav honmir voiir 
Creator to the best of your power ; by owning yoiir depen* 
deuce iipaQ him ; by heariog his word and his commands ; 
by asking his blessing, and giving him thanks for his ftmnm. 

If, then, ft it oar interest and our happiness to aerve 
God, it 16 our daty to be at his house before hb sen tee 
begins : to show that we fear his majesty, and dare wH 
oflSr him a lame 9aerpie$: to show that we do indeed 
desire his blessing, and take ddigfat in serving Inai. 

When, therefore, yon oome Into Uie house of God, first 
kneel down, and say secretly the following short prayer. 

O Lord, now that I am iii thy i rt senw, grant that I may behave my* 
self with rtdverence and godly fear^ aad woiship thee iii spirit aud in 
InitlL Aniit me, I pray thee, in the perfbtaMMe of aiy terfws to thee^ 
keep m» from all modmg tiinii|^ mui^kgtm hmd to tenons 
ness and devotion, so that I flMfiagfiOM ibis sgpoitumty of •wfiog thee 
tothohiBiftt oCwyoiiL 

Ailer this, attend diligently to what is said and prayed 
for ; renembering tbet they are your prayers which am 
offered up to God ; but tliat you have no share in them, if 

you (io not rnind what is asked in your name. 

That your heart may go along with your prayers, say 
softly Amejf, that is, so be it, to every petition. This is w hat 
the most unlearned may do, and it mayb€ the most learned 
cannot do better, to keep their minds* intent upon what they 
are at)out 

When you confess your sins, do it with great seriousness 
and concern, remembering that you are for ever undone, if 
you are not forgiven. And then hear with comfort upon 
what conditions Ood will paidon you : if you repent and 
Mfeee tke gospel, you are sure to Im forgiven, for you have 
St declared by one, who hath this commission from Christ 
Ums.if ; ** Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted 
untG Jhem ; and whosesoever sins ye velainp tlief sve r^ 
taiued " John xx. 23. 
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And be sure to behave ycmraelf with great rererence and 
devotion while you are in the house and presence of God : 

for if, when you should be on your knees askin*^ God's 
/^ardou arid blessing, or standing* to praise the Creator of 
heaven and earth ; if, instead of doini^; so, you sit and sleep 
away the time, or carelessly gaze, and think of otlier mat- 
ters ; then will you return from Ood*8 hou&e with a curfie« 
and not with a blessing. 

When the word of Qod is read or preached, be careful to 
mind itt that you may know year duty, and the reward of 
doing it: that you may observe the way of God's dealing 
with mankind* in punishing the wicked> and in protecting 
and rewarding the righteous : that you may know the man- 
ner of our redemption, and the great love of God in bring- 
ing it to pass : that you may sec the dangers you are liable 
to, and ihii blessedness that is set before you ; ever remem- 
bering, that ** faith, without which we cannot please God, 
Cometh by bearing, and hearing by the word of God." 
Rom. X. 17. 

And yet the very l>estof us, afler all our care, have cause 
to crave pardon even for the fiuilts of our devotions. There* 
ibre before you rise from your knees, say privately the ibl- 
lowing prayer. 

Accept, O Lard, of this imperfect performance of my duty to thee ; 
and grant that what I have heard this day, may he so impUnted iu my 
ham, tfait I niAV net have bm a lieara> but may be a doer of tliy word 
lemy etenial nliation. 

And now, God forbid that you should spend the rettifliu- 
der of this fjood day, so well begun, in sin and vanity ; 
rather Uiitik liow you may do most honour to your Creator 
and ]l( (Ieerner. 

Then will the Lord be with you, to bless you in the way 
you go, ^o preserve and to prosper you. For this is what 
He hath declared, *' Tliose that honour me, I will honour ; 
and those that despise m^ shall be lightly esteemed*** 
1 Sam. ii, 80. 
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OII«B£RT AND lilVINCTON, PAINTKHS* 
ST. JOiUi's fi^UA&E. 



STANDAPvD SCHOOL BOOKS 

PraUCHBD BT 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO., 
AND WHITTAKER AND CO., 



ALLISON S ^MissM. A.) FIRST LESSONS m ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. With Questions for Examination at the end of 
each Letton. 1 1th Editimi. ISiiio. 9d, lewed ; It. doth* 

BOi^D'S CONCISE VIEW of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; 

with Biographical^ Chronological, and Historical Notes, and 
Seven illnstranve Maps, coloured. Designed as an £aay Intro- 
duction to the liev. Dr. Butler's ** Sketch of Ancient Geo«?ra- 
phy." By the Rev. W. H. Bond, Vicar of Stevington, Beds. 
4tli Edition. 2 i'arts, 4^. dd, sewed, 

BBUCB'S (E. aod J.) INTBODUCTION to OE06RAPHT 

and ASTRONOM witli the Use of the Globes. 1 1 th Edition. 
ContaiDisg an Epitome of Ancient Geography, by the Rev. J« 
C. Bkvce, A.M., with Thirty Woodcuts illustrative of the Con* 
stellationey and other portions of the Woriu l2iiio, 6$, roan. 

ASTRONOMY ; an Introduction to 

the Use of the Globes. (From tho preoediDg work.) With 
Woodcuts. 12aio. 2$, ikl. ciotli. ' ^ 

BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS (National lUustrated 
Library Edition). New £ditioii| with a Memoir, by J. M. HaW 
The Allegory illuBlrated with Outline Engvavings, drawn by J. R. 
dayton ; and the Biographical Sketeh iUnatrated with EngraT- 
ings of interesting i t lies and leooUeetions of Banyan, from 
Brawiogs by J. L. Wiliiamib Grown Syo* St. eloth imtdt^fkL 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

" This rriitioT, is onp of rfmnrknble exceUence. We Strongly recommend U as 
the best aud mo6t usciul wiih which we are acquainted." — d^ngregatUmai Puipit. 

BUTLER'S (WiUiam) ARiraMETICAL QUESTIONS, on 

a New Plan, to answer tiie doable purpose of Arithmetieal 
Instmotkn and Miscellaneous Information. Chiefly for the use 
of Young Ladies. 14th Edition, with additkttifl^ tboBepghljr 
revised to the present time, 12mo. Of. roan. 

(John Oldbg) GBOORAPHT of the OLOBB; 

eontaining a Dsscriptioa of its several Bivisioos of Land and 
Water, Problems on the Globes, and Qnestions for ExamiDa- 
tion. With additions by J. Bowboxbam, F.R.A.S. lOth 
Edition^ earefolljr eoneeted to the praent time. ISmo. 4i» 
roan. 
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CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGES a Cdlectionof Use- 
fnl and Familiar itneations and Aaawen od Every-d^r Sab|eelB| 

arranged ia the moat aimpie and eaa/ Janguage. By a Ladt. 
26th Edition, greatly enlarged, with aevml additionai aobjecta. 
IBtno. 3$. half- bound. 

COBUIX'S (Rev. Ingram) GRAMMATICAL and FRO- 
KOUNCING SPELLING BOOK on a NEW PLAN. Ulb 
EditioUy with a fine Frontiapieee. 12mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

■ ■ INSTRUCTIVE READER. 

Lessons on Religion, Morals, and General Knowledge, in easy 
Gradations. Illustrated hy Cuts, on an Original Plan. With 
Questions for Examination and EUipticai Racapitulatiooa. 6th 
Edition. 12mo, 2», 6d, roan. 

CLASSICAL ENGLISH VO- 

CABFTLARY; with the Etjniolojry and Pronunciation: con- 
tsiining a Selcntion of Words commonly used Vty the best 
Writei*8, with their Pronunoiation and Deri vat ioii>. Terms of 
Science, &c. Also, Latin and French l*liru8e» m general use, 
and Names of distinguished Persons. 5th Edition. 1 2mo. 3«. 
voan. 

COMSTOCK'S SYSTEM of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 

hy Lkes. la which the Elements of ihat Science are iamiliarly 
explained, aod-adapted to the comprehension of.Tonng BMona : 
with Qneationa for Examination, and 824 Woodenta. With addl- 
tioM in tfao Air Bump, Steam Engine, &c. Bj Profeeter 
Geo&ob lam, A.M. 6ih Edilkm. l6nio. Sr. trf. mm* 

ENFIELD'S SPEiUCER (Nhd BdUum by Prcaorr); or, 
Mifloelhmeona Pieeea aeleeled frem the heat EngUah WHten. 

Edited, with the addition of Popular Pieces nom Modem 
•Authors, by the Rev. Jambs Ptcaoft. With £n^Ted Fiontia- 
piece. 12mo. 3s. 6d, roan. 

GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY. Selected by a Ladj, for the 
naeof herown Children. Revised and augmented fagr SamxL 
Maunder. 2l8t Editum, hnraght down to the p eeee nl time. 

12rn<». 4^. 6d. roan. 

GOLDSMITH'S HISTORY of ENGLAND; by Princb. 

Abridged for Schools : with a Continuation and Introduction, 
Questions, and the Contemoonnneotts Events added. B^ P. A. 
PaifiCE, i^^. 12mo. (iti. roau. 

GREECE; by PaiwcE. 

Abridged for Schools. New Edition, brought down to the found- 
ing of the Modern Kingdom of Greece, with Questions on the 
Events^ &c. By P. A. PaixcB, Esq. 12mo. 3*^ dd. roan* 

— — ROME; by PfciHca. 

Abridged for Sehools. New Edition, bronght down to the Fall 
of the Lower Empire, with Questions allw eaeh CShapter, 
By P. A. PaufOB, £aq« 12mo. M roan. 
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GRUG'S (John) YOUNG LADIBS* NEW GUIDE to 
ARITHMETIC ; <wrtiiniin the Ap^iUeatuttkof emeh Role, by « 
Turiety of Pnetieal Questioiis, diiefly on Domestic AffaiiB. 
New £ditioii,eoBeeM & MATXAma Bojal I81110. 2i. oloth* 

GUY'S (Josepb, Senior) BRITISH PRIMER; or, Reading 
made Easy. An introductioo to IiLb Uriiish Spelling Book, and 
to similar reading booka. SIKh BditloB, With Gat» from 
Ham/a Dnwlaga. 18am. Si. half-hoond. 

— NRW BRITTSH SPELLING 

Book ; or, an Easy Introduction to his Spelling and Reading. 
With New Cuts after Harvey's Drawing liM>ili Edition^ 
12mo. li« 6d, cloth. 

NEW BRinSH EXPOSITOR I 

or, Sequel to his British Spellmg Book* Oontahiiiig an Alpha- 
betical Collection of the most useful, usual, and proper Words 

in tho Knp;li>h Lr^n^:^ini]^e ^^lividf'd, accent^, and the IVTonniiioj 
given aee«»rduig to the purest Detiuitions. To whicli are added 
many useful Tables. 16th Edition^ enlarged. 12mo. It. fkk 
clotli. 

. NEW BRITISH READER; or. 

Sequel to his New British SpeUing Book. Contaimng a "wioAeitf 
of Easy Lessons. With Woadsiila I2th Editioiij imprDvad* 
12no. ^ &sL ruaii* 

SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, on a 

New and Easy PUn. "With Seren new Mi^ finely engraved 
by Becker. 24th Edition, enlaiged and thoioogUy coriaeted. 
Boyal I8mo. df. bound in rod. 

KET to the PROBLEMS and aUESTIOKS. li; U aowed. 

: TUTOR'S ASSISTANT; or, Com- 

plete School Aiitlimetic, witli the tirst Q,ue»tiou of ovory prrios 
in each rule worked at length. 28th Edition^ careiuiiy cor* 
reeled. 12mo. 2^;. bound. 

KEY to ditto. I2BIO. 4f. ed. bound. 

SCHOOL CIPHERING BOOK; 

wmtaining tho Urat Five Roles of Arithmetic, Simple and 
Compound, with ft Completo Sot of ArithaMtiaal Tkblea. On 
fiti I.irge 4b. peat wntiog papecw New and imuoved Edition* 
8i.&l.half-boottd. 

; SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK, 

on Ancient and Modem History, Biography, Geography, 
AalfOnomy, and n irariety of Miscelkneous Subjects. With a 
Ifrontispiooa Gbarl sf History. 11th Edtlbn, revind. ISuo. 
di6d.Man. 

N.a^Pliaie lotdl^ /sMg* 6«f* Btnisi; la ftvSng eidcn the atom. 
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GUY'S (Joseph, Junior) NEW EXERCISES in ORTHO- 
GliAPHY; <ft>utaiQing Selections from the most admired 
Authors, in Prose and Verse : with an Expositor, 17th 
Bditton, to whidi tfaa Raloi of Spelling are prefizod. 18aio» 
If. doth. , 

ENGLISH SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 

in whieh Fknetioil lUnsteatioii ii^ in evefj step^ bkodod with 
Theoiy, by RoIm, ExMnpUoi and Exer^M 14th Edition. 
ISmo. li. w, doth. 

HEWLBTTS (Mra.Co^) MODERN SPEAKER; Selec- 
tions from the moot Esteemed Aathon^ in'Pxooe and Yeae. 
4fth £dition» iraproyod. ISmo. 8f, roon letterad. 

JONE» NOTES of LESSONS. The Theory and PkieUce 
of Notes of LeooDO^ edepted ibr the nie of Tooeheis» Stndento 
in Tramiog, and Pupil Teachers : with uamerous Examples. 

By JoBN Jones, Certificated Teacher, Head Master of the 
Countess of Harewood's jSohool, Harewood. 2ad EditioOy 
enlarged. l2mo. 2s. cloth. * 

^ "Cannot be too highly recommended for its iMOy ezoeUent niies and pnto* 
tical suggestions." — Educational Gazette. 

JOYCE'S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES. By Gregory and 
Walker. Scientific Dialoi^ues for the instruction and Enter- 
taiiiment of Young People. By the Rev. J. Joyce. With 
;\ improvements by Dr. Olintuus Gregory. Enlarged Edition, 
\^ emmcing the new Planet Neptone and the nfaieteon new 
/ . / AoteroidoytheLoeomotlTey Binooelar YMUOD^and other veeont 
' :/ additions to SdeneS| by C. V. Walker, Esq., Seeretaiy of the 
^ Electrical Society, fte. With oevml EngraYings on wood. 
Foolscap, et. doth. 

NICHOLSON end ROWBOTHAH'S ALGEBRA. APhu:- 
tical System of Atgebxa, designed for the use of Schools and 

Private Students. By Petbb Nicholson ; and J* Rowbotham, 
F.R.A.S. 7t]t Edition. 12mo. bonnd. * 

PIKE'S NEW ENGUSH SPELUNO BOOK ; containing 
erery English Radical Word hi Modem Uso^ New Edition, 
corrected. 12aio. U Al. doth. 

TAYLOR'S SYSTEM of STENOGRAPHY, or SHORT- 
HAND WRITING. A New Edition, with additional Notes, 
and New Tables. Eevised and hnproYod by Jon Hmnr 
Cooks* Foolscap^ St. doth; or 8i. M roan. 

THRO WKft'S QUESTIONS in ARITHMETia Qnoitimit 
in Arithmetic, by William Thbowsb, Arithmetieal Master in 

the English Department of the Free Qranunar School of King 
Edward VI., Birmingham. 16th Thousand. 13mo^ 8f. cloth. 

ANSWERS to the QUESTIONS in ditto. 8yo. 8il M doth. ' 

WILLIAMS' (Re7. D., M.A.) PARENT'S CATECHISMi . 
forming an Easy and Amudng Introdnetion to General Know^ 
ledge. Sisth Edition, with numeievi Cole. ltaeb%.doth. 
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Guy's (Joseph) School Ciphering Book; 

New edition, post 4to. 3s. 6<L half-bound. 

Guy's (Joseph) School Question Book, • 

With Chart of History, nth pditinn, 12mo. 4s. fid. roan. 

Guy's (Joseph Jun.) Exercises in Orthography; 

17th edition, i8mo. Is. cloth. 

Guj's (Josepli Jun.) English School Grammar. 

Uth edition^ witli Improvements. IHrno. Is. 6d. cloth. 

Guy*s (Joseph, Jun.) Learner's Poetic Task Bookj 
M edition, Umo. Is, dolii. 

Hewlett*B (now Mrs. Ck>plej) Modarn Speaker; 

Si I ?ct lans in PftMe and Verse. 4th edition, Itme. St. Sd. IKMUI* ' 

Hodgkin's Sketch of the Greek Acc id enc e ; 

2nd Edition, 8to. Ssl 64. sewed. ' 

Jacobs* (Professor,) Latin "Reader, 

Fart I. With Notes. iGth KaiUon, l2mo.3s.6d.filoth(81ni|icla&Co.) 
Jacobs* Latin Keader, 

Tart n. With Is'otes, 9tli Edition. 12mo. .Is. cloth. 

Jacob's (Rev. G. A.) Bromsgrove Latin Grammar ; 

3rd Edition, ISmo 4s. cloth. 

Also an Edfitton abridged for Begimwri. ISmo. la. td. clotti. 

Jacob's (Rev, G. A.) Bromsgrove Greek Grammar; 
New Bdliloii, ISmo. 6a« cloth. 

Also an Edition abridged for BeRhmers. IfeWK It. Sd. daft. 

Jonos' Theory and Practice of Notes of LissonB ; 

Fof the Use of Teachciv, ettt. 2nd Editfam. tftmo. 9s; doHL 

Jordan's Art of German Writing ; 

In a sot of easy copies for Students. New EditioTi, obloncr, Is. 63. sewed. 

Joyce's Scientific Dialoenes; by Gregory and Walker. 
In which the first prinoiiiies uf Philosophy are explained. New £dik.. 
With fbe HMnt addlttflOB to Science, by C. V. Walker. Fc^ ta. d. 

A Ck>mpanion to the Scientific Dialogues; 

With Questions, &c. Fcp. 28. 6d.cloth. 

La Bagatelle: introdnctioii to French £or Childreai 

Of Five or Six Years Old. New Edit., with CtttS. 18nio. Ss. 6d. boasO* 

Lebahn*s Self Instructor — Readings in Geiman* 

I'imo. 6s. ^d. rloth. 

Lebahn's German Language, in One Volnme. 

Cth Edition. Square 12ino. 8s. cloth, or with Key, 10s. 6d. 

Lebahn's Key to the Exercises in the above; 

(Separately) Square 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth sewed. 

Le Brethon's Guide to the French Language; 
inHedit. Beviaedl^L. Sandier. Mio.lOa.ea.claRi. 

Le Breton's French Scholar*s First Book; 

A Gnuninsr, Voeibalafy«andranflea. llHu edit laoia. Si. eloft. 

Le Nouveau Testament; 

Larpe print, stereotj-pe, for Schools. 12mo. 4s. roan (Simpkin &Co.) 

Mair's Tyro's Dictionary of the Latin LanguagOi 

■Rcnindellcd hy George Fergu>r'Ti, A M. I'.'mo. ?--. ro;in. 
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Martinelli's Italian-French&French-Italian Dictionary 

Abridged from Alberti's, by Santagnello. 7th edit. 1 vol. 98. roan. 

Nicholson and Rowbotham's System of Algebra. 

7th edition, carefully examined. 12mo. 58. bound. 

Nowell^s Latin Catechism; 18mo. 3s. cloth. 
Phaedri Augusti Liberti Fabulse .^sopiae, 

Ad Editionem Schwabii, paene descripta. ISxno. Is. 6d. d. (Simpkin.) 

Phaedrus* Fables Construed, 

For the use of Grammar Schools. I2mo. Sa. cloth. 

Pike's New English Spelling Book; 

Containing every English Radical Word in Modem Use. New Edit, 
I2mo. ls.6d. cloth. 

Pinnock's Grammar of Modem Geography ; 

With Maps, Views, and Costumes. 18mo. 6s. 6d. roan. 

Pinnock*s Grammar of Ancient Geography ; 

With Maps, Views, and Costumes. 18mo. 4s. 6d. roau.| 

Pinnock's Grammar of Sacred Geography & History; 

With Maps, Views, Costumes, etc 18mo. 4s. 6d. roan. 

Pinnock's Grammar of the English Language ; 

With Questions and Exercises. 8tli Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. roan. 

Schrevelius' Lexicon (Valpy's) Greek and English, 

with many New Words. Edit, by Dr. Major. 8th edit. 8vo. lOs. 6d. cl. 

Taylor's System of Stenography, 

Or Short-hand Writing. New edit, by Cooke. Fcp.88. doth; Sa.M. roan. 

Thrower's Questions in Arithmetic; 

Sixteenth Thousand. I2mo. 2s.clath. 

Wheeler's Outlines of Chronology; 

On an Easy and Amusing Plan. 3rd ed.,with Addittona. 13mo. Is. sewed. 

White's Tutor's Expeditious Assistant ; 

With coplons Notes. 4thedit. 12mo. 2s.cl. 

White's Elucidation of the Tutor's Assistant. 

12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

White's Practical System of Mental Arithmetic; 

with many useful Tables. 4th edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Wilcke's Easiest and Quickest Method of acquiring 

A Correct French and Italian Pronunciation. Sndedit. l2mo. 23. bd. 

Williams' Preceptor's Assistant ; 

Or, Questions In General History, Literature, and Science. New edition, 
enlarged, with plates. l2mo. 5s. roan. 

Williams' Parent's Catechism : 

An Easy Introduction to General Knowledge. With Cats, 18mo: 3a. cl. 
Yeates' ^^^^']af^ f;rQTrimQr 
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